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AMERICA TODAY 
A FREEHAND SKETCH 


By Lewis Galantiére 


semble and exploit sources of wealth and power it begins at 

the same time, as with the instinct of a unitary organism, to 
secrete dynamic cultural forces within itself. There are many ex- 
amples in history of this process, that of Elizabethan England 
being merely the most striking. Equally remarkable is that when 
a nation, out of such beginnings, attains to world leadership, it 
preserves that rank only so long as its culture—which is to say not 
merely its achievements in the humanities but also its manners 
and beliefs and civil institutions—commands respect and some 
degree of emulation. For though leadership is conquered by power 
it is maintained over a significant span of time only with the free 
assent of the led; and free assent is given only to moral and not 
to material authority. Of this, too, history furnishes multiple ex- 
amples. It was with the aid of her fleet, her imperial outposts, her 
world-wide network of finance and trade that Britain made her- 
self leader of the nineteenth century world; but she could not 
have maintained that leadership without her reputation for fair 
play, honest accounts, incorruptible law courts and administra- 
tors, and a political system that was the admiration of the world. 
Louis XIV reigned over the richest and most populous nation 
in the Europe of his age; he commanded the services of the most 
brilliant generals and cabinet secretaries; but he could not have 
continued master of the Continent for 40 years if all Europe had 
not been eager to speak and write French, if every German prince- 
ling had not been ambitious to build a little Versailles of his own, 
if the French court had not set the standard of polite intercourse. 
The power the Germans might have wielded in our time, had they 
not been governed under Wilhelm II by conceited and impatient 
vulgarians, was better attested by their learning, their science, 
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and their reputation as strummers of zithers and walkers in the 
woods than by the army, the bureaucracy, and the industrialists 
who made of Kultur a word abhorred by the rest of mankind. 

These are the conditions of world leadership. Without them 
wealth and might lead only to hatred, conspiracy and revolt 
against the physically dominant power. The Romans themselves, 
who were not the most sympathetic personalities, carried with 
them their language and its prodigious literature wherever they 
conquered; and when Roman arms had ceased to prevail, when 
Rome itself was no longer a capital, Roman law and Roman 
Christianity sufficed for centuries to hold the Germanic bar- 
barians in awe of the name of Rome. 


II. ANXIOUS EUROPE 


In this respect the position of the United States is not so weak 
as is often suggested by those who fail to discriminate between 
spontaneous cultural influences and deliberate propaganda. As 
regards the former, the Russians run us a very poor second in- 
deed. Europeans do take pleasure from listening to the music of 
Shostakovitch or Khachaturian; but this side of the Iron Curtain 
nobody any longer reads a Soviet book, sees a Soviet film, pro- 
duces a Soviet play—to say nothing of driving a Soviet motorcar 
or using Soviet tools and gadgets in field, factory or kitchen. 
And by their Hitlerian tactic of nationalizing or “racializing” sci- 
ence and the arts the Muscovites have merely succeeded in excit- 
ing the hilarity of the universe. , 

The evidences of American cultural influence, on the other 
hand, are so abundant that they can be indicated only by random 
sampling. The American school of novel writing has been the 
dominant school in Europe for nearly 30 years. In England we see 
at one end of the cultural spectrum works of American scholar- 
ship repeatedly extolled in the learned press and at the other end 
the deep incrustation of American idioms in English speech. When 
British provincial newspapers call their biographical sketches 
“profiles” and a Labor Party rally sings American songs;'! when 
Punch takes over from The New Yorker its one-line captions and 
some of its satiric subjects; when a British poet, publishing in 
Egypt, salutes Alexandria as a “bright new city Arab-Ameri- 
kanki;” when a European authority writes that the leading re- 


* At Plymouth, on February 9 last, the crowd sang “The Sidewalks of New York,” “John 
Brown’s Body” and “She'll be Coming Round the Mountain.” 
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view in the field of aesthetics is that published by the Cleveland 
Museum of Art—then, clearly, chewing-gum, the comics, Coca 
Cola, and the tawdrier products of Hollywood cannot be thought 
of as the only world-wide disseminators of the “American way of 
life.” A Swiss curator writes in the Newe Zuercher Zeitung that Eu- 
rope has everything to learn from American museum directors 
about winning the public to a concern with art. An Italian educa- 
tor says there are no elementary schools to compare with ours. A 
Hindu director of an institution for deaf mutes comes to the 
United States to learn more about his subject. “Blue babies” are 
brought from Europe for treatment in American clinics. Whole 
areas of serious musical composition are no longer the same since 
we began in the 1920’s to export jazz. The libraries and reading 
rooms which now form part of every American diplomatic mis- 
sion are visited daily in scores of countries by thousands of for- 
eigners avid to learn about America and even to learn from 
America. 

In the nineteenth century we should have been able to enjoy 
these evidences of our increasing maturity and the spread of 
our culture almost with complacency. We should have been en- 
vied and called hard names; we should have had rivals and even 
enemies. But our men of affairs, in politics and business, would 
have exercised their functions in relative tranquillity, and our in- 
telligentsia, free of the obfuscations of the mind and torments of 
the spirit engendered by ideological passions, would have pur- 
sued their researches and created their works of the imagination 
out of hearing of the hurly-burly of the everyday world. But that 
universe came to an end—whether we say with the war of 1914, 
the Russian Revolution of 1917 or the depression which began in 
1929 does not much matter—and Europeans are again as pas- 
sionately partisan or as miserably uncertain in their souls as they 
were during the sixteenth century wars of religion. It is not pros- 
perity but security that they ask for today; it is not material 
progress that they seek, but faith. They live in a mental climate 
eloquently described by the London Times Literary Supplement 
last summer in these words: “Intense and unremitting anxiety is 
generally held to be one of the chief characteristics of contempor- 
ary Europe. It is a disease of individual psychology, but it is at 
present so widespread as to make it almost an element in the 
European character. . . . In Eastern Europe, and even to some 
extent in the United States, men know where they are going and 
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are confident of their powers. In Western Europe they know noth- 
ing of their goal; only that they follow a road mapped out by 
others; and that deviation from it is not possible.” 

How shall we define this anxiety which fills the European soul?? 
We cannot call it dread of material want, for materially Europe 
has not been so well off in a dozen years. We cannot measure it 
by what we see round us in America, for with us anxiety seems 
still to be a “disease of individual psychology” and not yet an 
“element in the American character.” The European is asking 
what man ought to be, the American is asking what man ought 
to do. And although the first question is nobler than the second, 
it is also different from the second. As a nation, we have our prob- 
lems; but they seem to stand before us in full view. There never 
seems to be more in them than meets the eye; they seem to be 
the kind that can be solved by reason, negotiation, compromise, 
administrative measures. 

This is not the light in which Europe sees its problems. There 
the acute question is doctrinal. It involves the intellectual strain 
of making up one’s mind to accept or reject a new faith. What 
stands in the way of European unity, even within the nations, is 
the tendency in Europe to ask—not, “Is this the soundest way to 
secure the general good?” but, “Is this the Communist way, or 
the Catholic way, or the Socialist way?” Loyalty to doctrine being 
thus deemed the highest good, every proposed solution of a press- 
ing problem tends to be fraudulent. The first purpose of the doc- 
trinaire being the seizure of power, he is bound to assert that 
nothing can be done for the general good until he has been voted 
into power. And as, in the most troubled countries, no single doc- 
trinaire party has a clear majority, realistic solutions continue to 
be postponed; and postponement has both a material effect and a 
psychic effect. Since the means of life must continue to be pro- 
duced and distributed, it drives the economic community into 
makeshift schemes, and men grow rich by the practice of arrant 
chicaneries—foreign exchange manipulation, multiple pricing, 

*I limit myself here to European-American relations for very simple reasons. The Pacific 
area and the Indian sub-continent pose separate problems. As for Latin America, though it 
is in some respects being Americanized, it is still culturally under the domination of Western 
Europe. Its republics derive from the French and Spanish, not the Anglo-American type of 
revolution. Where its conflicts are ideological, they are European in ideology (so that I have 
no doubt that its opportunistic dictatorships would go Communist overnight if Communism 
were established on the European shores of the Atlantic). The hates and fears felt in Latin 


America with respect to the United States, like the pretense of cultural superiority, are of 
precisely the kind to be found in Europe. 
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black-marketeering, bribery of government officials. The habits of 
honorable trading suffer correspondingly. 

At the same time, since all public debates deal with points of 
doctrine and not of material fact, the press can report only doc- 
trinal conflict and the voter must make up his mind, not about the 
realities of a concrete issue but about the moral or social validity 
of a point of theory. The result is that to the European’s private 
anxieties—the individual kind with which we are familiar—are 
added ulcerating anxieties over public affairs of an intensity un- 
known among us. Nowhere in Europe will we find the easy atti- 
tude suggested in a Pittsburgh dispatch to The New York Times 
during the steel strike of last October, which reported that com- 
panies were serving hot coffee to the pickets, union maintenance 
men were preserving the plants from damage, and a striker 
“grinned at the suggestion of trouble. ‘Nah,’ he exclaimed, ‘the 
union has grown up—and so has the company, I guess.’” It is 
this spirit of reason and self-confidence that has been driven out 
of Europe by the European’s concern with doctrine. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that only the Communists 
were responsible for this state of affairs. The Communists are 
followed by a minority of Western Europeans— say 20 percent— 
and they do not by any means command all the resources of 
European publicity. Our failure as “agitators and missionaries” 
(as one distinguished commentator recently put it) does not lie in 
our inability to convert masses of Communists—which would be 
a futile objective. Our failure lies in not winning over to our side 
that great majority of Europeans who are both anti-Communist 
and anti-capitalist. 

Few people in Europe see the cold war as one between democ- 
racy and Sovietism, freedom and slavery. When M. Ramadier de- 
fended the Marshall Plan in the French Chamber two years ago 
he declared that it was not shameful for France to “accept aid 
from Wall Street.” When the historian of modern diplomacy, 
Harold Nicolson, lectured at the University of Glasgow in No- 
vember 1948 he said, “I should myself infinitely prefer to become 
a lackey of Wall Street than a slave of the Soviets.” That is how 
our best friends symbolize us at the very moment when they are 
defending us. 

They know what Soviet Russia is and they fear her domination 
intensely. But they do not know what America is and they are in 
doubt about our motives, our moral capacities and our material 
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stability. They fear that we may be what they call “economic im- 
perialists,” plotting to pour our “surplus” goods into their mar- 
kets because without their markets we must have great unemploy- 
ment. They fear that our economic system is one of alternate bust 
and boom which offers no security to any nation not rich enough 
in resources to accept the risk involved in such a crazy system. 
They are doctrinaire because they are in search of security on the 
most modest standard; and security is not something which is 
promised by God when He sends a babe into the world, it is not 
a natural condition of life—wherefore they believe it must be 
planned and blueprinted. They are humiliated by the thought 
that they must seek help at our hands, and they console them- 
selves in their humiliation by the comforting thought that their 
culture is superior to ours. And above all they judge our evolving 
capitalism by their own, and they detest it. 

In what light they judge we may see from a comparison of Com- 
munism and capitalism drawn, not by an enemy on the Left, but 
by an opponent on the Right; by the editor of the official organ of 
the Vatican, the Osservatore Romano, who wrote in that news- 
paper on May 7, 1949: “Communism, viewed as an economic sys- 
tem and leaving aside its philosophy, is not as inimical to the 
nature of Christianity as capitalism is. . . . Capitalism has no 
philosophy, is not the victim of an atheistic ideology. It is atheis- 
tic in its nature; and it is inherent in its structure that its god 
should be money.” Nor are the Protestants far behind the Vati- 
can. “Capitalism is incompatible with that dignity of man which 
is the purpose of Christianity,” said Réforme, the leading French 
Calvinist weekly. It was William Temple, an Archbishop of Can- 
terbury who wrote that “the bourgeoisie, wherever it got the up- 
per hand .. . left no other bond between man and man than 
naked self-interest and callous cash payment.” We may take it as 
fact that the spiritual and intellectual leaders of Europe have 
turned their backs on capitalism as they know it—and have reso- 
lutely refused to see what America is doing to reform it. 

What makes this so serious is that the European adversaries of 
capitalism (and therefore of America), who are at the same time 
the enemies of Communism, are so bitterly divided, so much in 
love with the word and so little gifted for the deed, that without 
the United States they would be swallowed up by the Commu- 
nists in a single mouthful. Every reproach they offer us in their 
press—whether it deal with our treatment of the Negro, our 
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chewing-gum civilization, our hypocrisy in demanding free trade 
in Europe and threatening tariff increases in the United States, 
our alleged enmity to European Socialist forces and inclination to 
support landowners in Italy and Ruhr barons in Germany— 
every such reproach redounds in the end to the support of Com- 
munism in their countries. 

In these matters, nobody leads European opinion astray so 
much as the British Labor intellectual who writes glibly (as 
Edward Crankshaw did): “In Europe today the staunchest and 
strongest opponent of Moscow Communism is not the neo-Fas- 
cist, but the Social Democrat,” and then adds with unnecessary 
tact, “America seems to find this very hard to believe.” It is true 
that the Social Democrat is much more staunchly anti-Commu- 
nist than the neo-Fascist; but, except in Britain and Scandinavia, 
who would call him “strong?” When the French conservative, 
André Siegfried, advises his compatriots that it is “less important 
to study the points at which the United States and the Soviet 
Union differ than to be aware of their resemblance,” he does 
France and Europe an immense disservice. In his loyalty to French 
craftsmanship he speaks as if, alone among the nations, France 
had the power to choose to remain a nation of petit bourgeois. 

Europe’s present governors are our friends and allies; but who 
can say how long those governors will remain in power? Who can 
say who will govern Europe when the Marshall Plan expires in 
1952? Were we to abstain, France might be for Stalin what Czecho- 
slovakia was for Hitler. Precisely because it is anti-capitalist, the 
immense Catholic-Democratic Party in Italy might melt under 
the glance of Stalin as the immense Communist Party in Germany 
melted under the glance of Hitler. This is why it is so important 
to the European anti-Communists themselves that they look 
twice at the United States before they depict the American sys- 
tem as a horror to be rejected equally with the Soviet horror. This 
is why it is important that we learn to draw for Europe a true and 
honest picture of our civilization. 


III. THE TASK DEFINED 


Nothing would be more fatal to our purpose and more fiercely 
resisted than an attempt to impose any aspect of our culture— 
social, political, economic—upon the Europeans. If it should turn 
out to be at all possible to persuade them to adapt our solutions 
to their problems, that persuasion will be effected by our example, 
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not by our preaching. It is not sentimental but realistic to say 
that, in the end, it is friends we want, not military allies, brothers, 
not political clients. 

It would be absurd to deny our frailties as men and futile to 
seek to conceal our shortcomings as a nation. But there are two 
ways in which the American people have succeeded as well, per- 
haps, as any in history; and as these are ways in which our Eu- 
ropean critics have most unhappily failed, we ought to display 
them with clarity. The Europeans hover today between the Scylla 
of dictatorship and the Charybdis of anarchy; we ought to demon- 
strate to them that this pioneer nation has chopped out a broad 
and safe road between those dangers. 

That in a world of centralization of political power we have 
preserved not only the self-reliance of the individual but also the 
autonomy of the local community is a fact which we may proudly 
acclaim. This is our highest moral contribution to the present age. 
Secondly, in a world in which economic concentration is absolutely 
inescapable—because without it the wants of millions cannot to 
any extent be economically satisfied—we have come nearest to 
accomplishing the separation of economic power and political 
power; we alone have been able to instill in our economic leaders 
that respect for public opinion which is the characteristic of our 
political leaders. And this too presents a moral aspect, since it has 
required that our economic leaders adjust themselves to the fact 
that those who conduct great affairs have a responsibility to the 
people which transcends whatever selfish interest ownership may 
inspire and whatever lure power may dangle before the eyes of 
the managers of enterprise. 

To make this clear abroad requires that we ourselves see clearly 
what is going on in our society, that we reéxamine it with a fresh 
eye. 


IV. THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


What are the moral elements of American life that can be 
recognized and combined into a freehand sketch of our society— 
this society which cannot be blueprinted because it is a living or- 
ganism and not a set of bloodless categories? What are we? 

Franklin wrote in 1783 to his English friend, David Hartley, 
“We are more thoroughly an enlightened people, with respect to 
our political interests, than perhaps any under heaven. Every man 
among us reads, and is so easy in his circumstances, as to have 
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leisure for conversations of improvement, and for acquiring in- 
formation.” Not even an Englishman could have said as much in 
that age. It is interesting that when Edmund Burke set out in 
1796 to determine what he himself meant when he spoke of “the 
people” in a political sense, he applied Franklin’s own yardstick 
to England and Scotland, and discovered that he meant only 
400,000 adults—some 4 or 5 percent of the population as against 
Franklin’s “every man among us.” 

In the eighteenth century, ideas of liberty were spread in Eng- 
land and in France by men remote from the people. Burke moved 
among the Whig aristocracy; the Encyclopaedists and even Rous- 
seau lived in the company of the noble and the rich. The contrast 
with colonial America is so striking that we can only be aston- 
ished to find it so little remarked. Informed political thinking on 
this continent was not the exclusive property of the Virginia 
planters, the New York patroons and the seaboard merchants. 
Ministers of the gospel taught the principles of politics directly to 
the farmer and the village mechanic, to an order of men who, in 
Europe, would have stared in idiotic incomprehension if they had 
been invited to reflect upon the philosophical basis of govern- 
ment. We have proof that Franklin was not exaggerating when 
we read’ that it was the Reverend Edward Dorr, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, who told his flock in 1765 that, “The rulers of this 
world have generally set themselves in opposition to the interest 
of true religion and the cause of Christ.” It was the Reverend 
Charles Turner, of Duxbury, Massachusetts, who said to his con- 
gregation in 1773, “Unlimited power has generally been destruc- 
tive of human happiness. The people are not under such tempta- 
tion to thwart their own interests, as absolute government is un- 
der to abuse the people.” It was the Reverend Samuel Webster, 
of Salisbury, Massachusetts, who warned from his pulpit in 1777 
that “encroachments on the people’s liberties are not generally 
made all at once, but so gradually as hardly to be perceived by 
the less watchful.” These are dicta of a kind which we applaud 
in an Acton, a Tocqueville, a Mill; among us they were pro- 
nounced before humble men, in villages of a few hundred souls, 
in wooden meeting-houses and not in salons and chateaux. And 
let it not be said that such words had no meaning for the millions 

* The three quotations which follow are cited in Felix Morley’s “The Power in the People,” 


New York, Van Nostrand, 1949; from “They Preached Liberty,” by Franklin P. Cole, New 
York, Revell, 1941. 
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who came to America only after 1840 and 1880. Nothing is more 
self-evident than the ease with which the social machine of 
America has taken in Europeans at one end and turned out 
Americans at the other. 

This is the deep source of American self-reliance, of what is 
called American individualism. This is why Mill could write in 
1859 a remarkable tribute to the American people: “Let them be 
left without a government, every body of Americans is able to 
improvise one, and to carry on that or any other business with a 
sufficient amount of intelligence, order and decision. This is what 
every free people ought to be; and a people capable of this is 
certain to be free.” A quarter century before Mill, Tocqueville had 
already described what it meant to carry on a free government: 
““No sooner do you set foot on American soil than you are stunned 
by akind of tumult; a confused clamor is heard on every side. ... 
Here the people of one neighborhood are met to decide upon the 
building of a church; there the election of a representative is 
going on; a little farther the delegates of the district are posting 
to the town to consult upon some local improvement; in another 
place the farmers are leaving their ploughs to deliberate upon the 
project of a road or a school. ... If an American were condemned 
to confine his activity to his own affairs, he would feel robbed of 
half his existence.” 

“Disorderly, of course; but surely you are not still like that?” 
a skeptical European might murmur. An Italian witness who 
visited us in 1949 would answer that we were. Dr. Nencioni, of the 
Italian Ministry of Education, wrote last year in the New York 
Herald Tribune: “I was able to understand many things about 
American life only after I understood that you have a ‘horizontal 
society’ in which every individual feels connected with his neigh- 
bors and tends to act in groups and with a sense of collective re- 
sponsibility. It is not true at all that America, as they say, is a 
nation of individual people. Europe, on the contrary, is a ‘vertical 
society, that is, a very individualistic society. .., The European, 
if he is not a Communist or Socialist, usually does not like broadly 
social ideas or enterprises; at most he is interested in an idea or an 
enterprise which involves his own élite.” 

I am not sure that we are ourselves aware how firmly we have 
clung to habits of mind inherited from the Age of Enlightenment 
—that partly rational and practical, partly moral and religious 
attitude to life which began to be disdained before the middle of 
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the last century, when German metaphysics conquered European 
thought. We have never bred philosophers in the metaphysical 
sense of searching out first causes and elaborating theories of 
knowledge or being. On the one hand we are the inheritors of the 
uninspired John Locke and those not particularly profound men 
of sense in France who were called the Encyclopaedists. On the 
other hand we derive from the severe non-conformist divines of 
Britain for whom the Ten Commandments were more important 
than the subtleties of ontology. We are not doctrinaire, we have no 
dogmas to exalt; we are empiricists, and our defects are revealed 
when we are compelled to shift rapidly from the short to the long 
view. We leave ourselves free to act as seems to us rationally re- 
quisite or emotionally satisfying in any present situation. We talk 
wildly against our government; but let any man propose one of a 
different nature and we call him a traitor. We spend our lives in 
the pursuit of culture and “self-improvement,” but we still pre- 
tend that the best school is the “University of Hard Knocks.” We 
are such joiners of committees, clubs, lodges, associations, reading 
circles, dramatic societies, “do-good” groups as the world has 
never before seen; yet we boast of our individualism, ignorant 
that an individual is a mere organism and only a member of a 
community is a person. A European might say—a German would 
surely say it—that we were philosophically contemptible; very 
well, we are philosophically contemptible. But our Platonist and 
Hegelian adversaries, the Fascists, Nazis, Communists, Socialists, 
state planners—they are philosophically respectable. Is that truly 
a consolation? 

Not every American is a self-reliant citizen with a sense of 
responsibility for his community; not every American community 
is without factions other than those healthily bred by indispens- 
able political rivalry. Yet these are the distinguishing traits of our 
society, and they are not made apparent to the European in those 
commonplaces of speech which come so glibly to the American 
tongue: “individualism,” “competitive spirit,” “free enterprise.” 
They are not conveyed by abstractions like “democracy” or even 
“Jeffersonian democracy.” To give them meaning we must par- 
ticularize; and though particular instances are reported every day 
in our press, they are of interest only when an artist arranges them 
in a harmonious pattern, for by itself each instance seems incon- 
sequential. Thus, I think of an incident reported in The New 
Yorker—not a magazine notorious for either sentimentality or 
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flag-waving. A transcontinental truck journey is the subject; 
“Boyle” is the driver; a narrow street in Indianapolis is the scene: 
“When the light turned green the motorman waited for us to edge 
by him. ‘See that?’ Boyle said to me. ‘He held up for us. If he 
hadn’t waited, we’d of been stuck following him for blocks. We 
all get along—bus drivers, truckers, streetcar men, even a lot of 
cops. We know each other’s problems.’ ” I think of the press con- 
ference, that American substitute for question-time in a European 
parliament, and how directly it brings every public leader, includ- 
ing the President himself, under the scrutiny of the people. I think 
of our exaggeratedly reviled pressure groups—economic, religious, 
racial, professional, regional, ideological—this non-authoritarian 
but regulated substitute for a chamber of corporations; and I 
reflect how these hundreds of minority representations contribute 
to the annulment of the greatest danger inherent in democracy, 
which is the tyranny of the majority—that tyranny exercised 
today in Russia and yesterday in Hitlerian Germany. 

The ideal of self-government has sunk so profoundly into the 
American being that Europeans, who imagine it means merely 
freedom from monarchical absolutism, have scarcely the faintest 
notion how different our democracy is from theirs. A Frenchman 
is aware that we are a federation of states; but when you point out 
to him what this means—that we have no European-style min- 
istry of the interior, with its nationwide police and its prefects 
and sub-prefects ruling over the geographic divisions and sub- 
divisions of the nation, he is as astonished as was his forefather 
who, under Louis XIV, nearly died laughing when he learnt for 
the first time that the Venetians did not have a king. We are 
pluralists; but not in the European fashion of giving one’s ex- 
clusive loyalty to a doctrine, a party, a church, or a corporate 
interest; we are pluralists in the sense that our multifarious groups 
collect, each in its own way, to serve the general good. Here, for 
example, is the Advertising Council, a voluntary organization of 
professional men who donate to the nation the copy and posters— 
the designs, the technical skill—that go into our public campaigns 
for better schools, road safety, fire prevention, government bond 
sales, the war on tuberculosis and other diseases. Something of 
this sort is done in other countries—by government bureaus. 
Here is the Controllers Institute of America, a society with 3,300 
members who are constantly studying and devising economies, 
not with their eye on higher profits so much as on lower costs of 
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doing business in order that prices may remain low despite rising 
wages, and the products of industry be thus within the purchasing 
power of an ever larger number of citizens. Here is the National 
Municipal League fighting “bitter battles against fat and placid 
political bosses . . . against corruption and inefficiency,” holding 
its annual conference at St. Paul, Minnesota, and praising the 
radical C.I.O. for a job well done in Philadelphia, the conservative 
Taxpayers Association for reforms introduced in Poughkeepsie, a 
local United Workers Organization for the clean-up of Bayonne, 
the League of Women Voters for getting rid of a certain Mayor of 
Grand Rapids, the City Charter Committee of Cincinnati for 
overcoming boss-rule, the Citizens’ Committee of Worcester for 
the same; and other local bodies for reforms and improvements in 
Cleveland, Boston, San Antonio, Des Moines. 

Are we governed by something called “Wall Street?” If this 
were true, we should know it, for we know the name of each 
lobbyist who represents big business at Washington, and we know 
his salary, his allowance for expenses, and his office budget. We 
know how much the great political parties receive in contribu- 
tions, as well as the name of each contributor and the amount of 
his contribution. Not only are these facts of public record, but 
they form part of the income-tax declarations of the interested 
parties and are scrupulously checked by our Treasury inspectors. 
The short answer to the charge that we are “governed by Wall 
Street” is this: the Department of Agriculture is still in effect a 
farm lobby; the Department of Labor is still a labor-union lobby; 
but no one who has read an American newspaper in the past 15 
years could believe that the Department of the Treasury exists 
for the sake of the bankers. 

Despite farm-price support, despite tariff protection, despite 
public pensions and free services, the American stubbornly retains 
his habit of looking after himself. Last year 36 farm-credit co- 
operatives in Texas paid off $8,000,000 owing to the Treasury and 
raised an additional $7,000,000 to replace the government funds, 
because they wanted to be independent of government super- 
vision—and this despite the fact that they paid no tax on profits 
derived from government-loaned capital and must now pay taxes 
on profits derived from their own funds. In November 1949, before 
the potato scandal broke, Farm Journal, a magazine with a circu- 
lation of 2,250,000, concluded as follows from a survey it con- 
ducted: “Last year the government practically forced on [our 
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potato farmers] $225,000,000 they didn’t want, and the growers 
are paying for it with ruined reputations.” A farmer named 
Harold Blakely wrote from East Aurora, New York, “I would 
rather support my government than to have to depend on the 
government to support me;” while from Tulelake, California, 
G. W. Osborne wrote with more heat, “Let the farmer run his own 
job. Let’s pick our own taters and dump them to our pigs, not on 
air strips, and we won’t have half as many worthless rascals on our 
[government] payrolls.” The idea that farmers should be sensi- 
tive to what their fellow men think of them, and should prefer the 
reputation of good citizens to the largest possible government 
subsidy, is perhaps something new in the world. 

Nor is the American farmer the “isolationist” he is generally 
thought to be. The Nation’s Agriculture (organ of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation) has been impressing upon him—it 
says, successfully—that he must buy foreign goods if he is to sell 
his product in foreign countries. We have yet to see evidence that 
European farmers’ unions, spurred on by the grave pronounce- 
ments of the U.N.’s Economic Commission for Europe and the 
Organization for European Economic Codéperation, are telling 
their members that all Europeans must buy from one another. 
Last December the woman’s auxiliary of the Farm Federation 
met in Chicago to hear Mme. Pandit, the Ambassador of India, 
and other eminent speakers. Tu quoque is a detestable mode of 
debate, but we may still ask how many of the indubitably pros- 
perous farmers of Europe would give their wives money to go to 
Milan or Lyons or Rotterdam to discuss national affairs and 
listen to the views of the Indian or American Ambassador? Who 
is here the “isolationist,” the American or the European farmer? 

The sense of community responsibility manifested by the city 
dweller is even more acutely present on the American countryside. 
When the parents of the village of Askov, Minnesota, became 
alarmed about the persistence of dental trouble among their 
children, the State Dental Association stepped in, discovered that 
the source lay in faulty diet, and made Askov the scene of a ten- 
year program which the dentists, educators and public health 
authorities of the whole nation are watching. Costs of prevention 
are being paid for by the state, costs of corrective treatment by 
the villagers. When the citizens of Miami County, Ohio, realized 
that they had among them backward schoolchildren, poorly ad- 
justed farm youths home from the wars, more divorce than was 
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seemly, they did not wait for either federal or state government to 
“vaccinate the community against worries,” as they put it. They 
held a three-day meeting, founded a “County Mental Hygiene 
Association,” assessed dues at $2.00 per annum, set up a board of 
22 members with a paid secretary, organized lectures at which the 
local banker spoke on household budgeting, the minister on the 
sacrament of marriage, the doctor on health, others on sex and on 
child psychology; and they arranged that all suits for divorce 
should (without revelation of names) be analyzed in camera by a 
judge, a minister, a physician and a psychiatrist before recourse 
was had to law. When the people of Henderson County, Kentucky, 
became aware of the degree of illiteracy, tuberculosis and other 
disturbing conditions in their community, they—white and Negro 
together—created a “Committee for Kentucky” which their credo 
describes as “a physical embodiment of the belief that men and 
women can assemble from different interests and occupations, 
from different racial stocks and religions, from different social and 
economic conditions, and, by subordinating special interests to 
general interests, can thereby achieve a richer, fuller community 
life.” And the matter did not end there. Their first success was the 
passage by the State legislature of a program they drafted at a 
cost to themselves of $13,000,000 in added taxes. 

America swarms with thousands of these self-critical and self- 
inspired organisms, these examples of the American refusal to be 
led by the nose in the domain of ideas, or by the hand in the 
domain of government. Of course there is evidence enough to 
support the charges levelled by European intellectuals—and, we 
may add, by our own—against our society. We are men, not 
angels; and the worst about us is always to be read in our press, 
which never hesitates to unmask to the world everything evil, 
tasteless and grotesque that takes place among us. We cannot 
object that we are charged with horrors, but we may object that 
the Europeans who level the charges assume, in their candor, that 
the horrors result from our obedience to some sort of doctrine— 
whereas Americans know no doctrine, every element in our society 
is marked by flux and change, trial and error, ceaseless experiment 
and debate. 

If ever there was a nation to justify Burke’s dictum, that a 
state which is without the means of change is without the means 
of self-preservation, it is the United States. By change we con- 
serve our being; and we are intuitively too wise to encase our- 
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selves in'the strait-jacket that would forever prohibit change, the 
strait-jacket of doctrine. We know, too, that revolution does 
not mean change; for we see that the French have had a dozen 
revolutions since 1789, yet the more revolutions they have, the 
more they find themselves living under the same régime. Our 
Constitution is the only fixed point in our society, revered as if 
Heaven-sent; yet even it is a kind of set of chess rules allowing 
all the permutations essential to democratic free play. 


V. A FRESH LOOK AT AMERICAN CAPITALISM 


It is not only the anti-capitalists of Europe who are suspicious 
of American capitalism; and indeed that suspicion is not a simple 
thing. In part it is, of course, doctrinaire and theoretical. In part 
it is wilful and responsive to the pathological need of the non- 
Communist intellectual to compensate for his feeling of inferiority 
toward the United States. In part it is the inescapable result of 
our own blundering and self-contradiction. We assist Socialist and 
“socializing” régimes, but we preach anti-Socialism: this is our 
“hypocrisy.” Individual Americans visit Madrid and urge loans 
to Franco: this is the “natural Fascism” of American business. 
An American banker naively extols the Germans by saying that 
“They go to work like Americans more than any other people in 
the world:” proof that we have always been “pro-German.” The 
E.C.A. presses for free trade and non-discrimination in Europe 
while the government extends price-support to our farmers and 
subsidies to our merchant marine: clear evidence that we seek to 
weaken Europe’s economy by forbidding her to employ the means 
we use to strengthen our own. The city of Seattle rejects a British 
manufacturer’s low bid on transformers and awards the contract 
to an American company: evidently our loyalty to the principle 
of free competition stops at our borders. “This distrust,” writes 
The New Y ork Times’ economic correspondent at Geneva, “is one 
of the few beliefs about America common to Europeans of all 
shades of opinion . . . British bankers, U.N. economists, con- 
tinental labor leaders.” And not without reason, for if the con- 
clusions drawn from the charges are too harsh, the charges them- 
selves are incontrovertible. 

What the Europeans fail to see is that what may be true of the 
United States in June will not necessarily be true in December; 
that we are ceaselessly at work to rectify our mistakes and repair 
our injustices. If we were the economic imperialists they suspect 
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us of being, surely the National Association of Manufacturers 
ought to be a hotbed of economic imperialism. Yet last year the 
N.A.M. expressed its opposition to the use of E.C.A. funds to 
subsidize either industrial or farm exports—to the dismay of part 
of its membership; and this year it is organizing a campaign in 
20 cities (the community touch again) for the encouragement of 
increased imports of foreign goods. As this is written, the State 
Department and the E.C.A. have suggested Congressional study 
of the possibility of public compensation for owners, and re- 
training of workers, in American industries which are too weak 
to survive foreign competition without tariff protection or sub- 
sidies. Where else, we may ask, are men to be found bold enough 
to propose that businesses incapable of competition be eliminated, 
and that the resultant private loss be absorbed by the nation at 
large? This is true economic statesmanship. 

The European judges our capitalism in the light of what he 
knows about his own, and we have allowed him to remain in 
profound ignorance of the differences between the two. It is absurd 
to force history into a capsule, but we may say that since the end 
of the Middle Ages, since the rise of the centralized monarchical 
power, the trend of European capitalism has been away from a 
sense of responsibility to the community and towards exploitation 
of the community. Throughout most of Europe the natural leaders 
of the nation have for centuries been the politicians, the bureau- 
crats, and the intellectuals; and this tradition still persists. Though 
there are individual exceptions, the European business man is not 
the natural leader of his community. We do not find him presiding, 
as among us, over local or national committees for the betterment 
of society, the stimulation of art and learning, the improvement 
of health services, the assurance of justice to the “underprivi- 
leged,” the elimination of corrupt practice in both public and 
private affairs. In the United States, literally thousands of ex- 
amples of this phenomenon can be cited. And the tradition that 
the rich man should devote his fortune to the general good goes 
back among us to the beginnings of the Republic—at least to 
1813, when Stephen Girard left almost every penny of his 
$7,500,000 to public causes. 

But what is more to the point, the European capitalist has 
been slow to see that money is to be made, not by grinding 
the faces of the working class, but by devising means to produce 
goods cheap enough in price so that they constitute an incentive 
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to the worker to collaborate in the processes of production, to 
refrain from putting obstacles in the way of mechanization, and 
thus earn the surplus with which to buy and enjoy those goods. 
This is the true meaning of those statistical measurements which 
demonstrate that the individual American worker’s output is so 
much higher than the European’s. This is why, for three genera- 
tions, the American worker has not had the same cause as the 
European to envy his employer; since, on the whole, both have 
had the same material advantages in our country, both have had 
bathrooms, motorcars, telephones, meat, green vegetables, orange 
juice and the rest. In 1948 the British railways ran 19,631 miles 
of track with 648,740 employees; the Santa Fe Railroad ran 
13,081 miles of track with 66,169 men. In 1948 we mined three 
times as much coal as the British with only little more than half 
the number of miners. These parallels are not at all points a fair 
comparison, but we may still reflect how many workers might 
have been released in Britain for the production of consumer’s 
goods if the British operated with the efficiency of the Americans. 

European observers have remarked repeatedly that there is no 
class warfare in the United States. We have already seen why. 
First, there is the constant concern of the American businessman, 
under the pressure of competition, to keep his costs low despite a 
rising level of real wages; and secondly, there is the superior 
awareness of American labor that productivity must be kept high 
because social security without increasing productivity merely 
means a lower standard of living, a thinner spreading of the same 
quantity of jam. Nor do we need to take a high moral tone about 
the good sense of the American businessman and labor leader. 
Adam Smith wrote in 1776 concerning the free enterpriser, “By 
pursuing his own interest he frequently promotes that of society 
more effectually than when he really intends to promote it. I have 
never known much good done by those who affected to trade for 
the public good.” That applies to the labor leader as well. The 
trick is to be clear about where one’s “own interest” lies. Of course 
the American businessman was lucky in his environment; but 
once he had shaken off European habits of bourgeois prudence, he 
was quick to see that his interest lay in contributing to the high- 
est possible standard of living for all his countrymen, in creating 
ever-new purchasing power. As well as can be judged at this dis- 
tance, the European businessman and labor-leader have still to 
learn this lesson. 
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VI. A WORD ABOUT “BIGNESS.” 

“But all this talk about American competition is nonsense!” 
the European will exclaim. “Only last year one of your govern- 
ment bureaus reported that in 1947 some 46 percent of the total 
assets of your manufacturing companies were controlled by only 
113 firms.” Very likely. It was also reported that as against 
3,100,000 business enterprises present in the United States in 
1929, there were 4,000,000 in 1948. And it may be remarked that 
we have now 20 giant oil companies, eight or nine steel concerns, 
three or four great tobacco manufacturers, as against only one in 
each category in 1900. We have, that is, a vast network of com- 
petitive enterprise accompanied, no longer by monopoly, but by 
the competition of the few—oligopoly. Yet this does not answer 
the question how oligopoly can possibly be avoided. What would 
be the good of rural electrification, for instance, if the farmer could 
not buy an electric lamp for as little as 18 or 20 cents? And has it 
not been proved that to make such a lamp to sell at such a price 
requires the prior investment of hundreds of millions of dollars? 
The question to ask about bigness—at least in those sectors of 
industry where it is inescapable—is not, what can we do to elimi- 
nate it, but, what can we do to regulate it? Nobody would deny 
that the concentration of economic power in a few hands is 
dangerous. What our critics ignore is that it was only in the United 
States that that danger began to be recognized and dealt with 60 
years ago by the Congress and the courts; and—which is perhaps 
more important—that only in the United States is that danger 
being treated today with a prudent regard to the fundamental 
liberties of the citizen. Everywhere else the shadow is being mis- 
taken for the substance; the attempt is being made to placate the 
monster by feeding the citizen’s liberties to him, by endowing him 
with political as well as economic authority. 

It does not appear that the chief difference between our great 
economic concentrations and the sometimes greater concentra- 
tions of Europe lies in the contrast between public and private 
ownership. Ownership on this scale has everywhere been divorced 
from the power which used to flow from the possession of prop- 
erty. The millions of “owners” of the Soviet automotive monopoly 
have actually less power to intervene in the management of 
“their” property than have the 750,000 shareholders of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company or the 460,000 share- 
holders of the General Motors Corporation. Meanwhile, it is a fact 
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that the directors of General Motors are subject to the law of the 
land and to the immense bargaining power of their workers’ 
representatives. It is equally a fact that the directors of the Soviet 
automotive industry are the masters of their workmen and are 
above the law; for they, who call themselves frankly the Auto- 
motive Ministry, make the law. 

Nor is it true that our great enterprise differs from nationalized 
enterprise, Soviet or other, in being animated by the “profit 
motive.” Every economic enterprise, public or private, is obliged 
to budget for a profit. There is no escape from this, and the reason 
is not selfish but social. Without profits there can be no invest- 
ment funds to provide replacement and enlargement of plant, and 
without these there can be no maintenance—not to say better- 
ment—of the standard of living. The difference, then, is not that 
our enterprise works for a profit and the nationalized enterprise 
does not. Both work for a profit. The difference lies in the degree 
to which profits are distributed through the society. We do not, 
unfortunately, possess the statistics which would permit of a com- 
parison on this score between Soviet Russia and the United 
States. If we took, as a rough guide, the standard of living, we 
should have to say that the American system of profit distribution 
was the more equitable. But even without that guide we may 
venture a guess that at least as large a share of American as of 
Russian profits goes to social purposes, through taxation, local 
charges, pensions, and the increase of the worker’s purchasing 
power resulting from the ceaseless technological improvements 
which keep American costs down. 

Our “socialization” is not always visible to the European eye, 
but only those who do not know this country would assume that 
we have remained outside the main stream of social change. Un- 
less an American company wins a contrary decision in the courts, 
it will draw its balance sheet and distribute its profits as the 
Treasury approves. It will add to plant, not as it pleases but as 
the Treasury’s tax and money rates permit, as trade unions in 
effect consent, as social conditions—cost of living, local taxes, 
housing, and the rest—in any given region allow. Its directors are 
not free to reorganize their company without governmental ap- 
proval. They may not rearrange its finances, or borrow from the 
public, without the sanction of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission; and this, incidentally, involves disclosure of their affairs 
to an extent which would horrify a British businessman, be suc- 
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cessfully rejected by a French businessman, and send a Russian 
industrialist into gales of laughter. Their accounts are audited, 
not as in France by a committee of directors who are free to cover 
up their own mistakes, but by members of a kind of guild known 
as public accountants who are, in effect, as much officers of the 
law as lawyers are. An American public accountant who signed a 
fraudulent balance sheet would be as reckless as a doctor who 
allowed himself to be bribed to sign a fraudulent commitment to 
an insane asylum. 

In 1887 an American political economist was able to write that, 
“Whenever any economical agent does or forbears anything under 
the influence of any sentiment other than the desire of giving the 
least and gaining the most . . . the rule of competition is de- 
parted from.” Another could still write 50 years later, “In ex- 
changes between individuals, no interests of persons not parties 
to the exchange are to be concerned, either for good or for ill.” 
To say that this rigorous view of competitive capitalism is no 
longer valid is not to assert that it is no longer practised—espe- 
cially in Europe. It is not to say that the generality of American 
businessmen are not still concerned in the first instance—espe- 
cially the smaller ones—with personal profit. But the idea of 
giving the least and getting the most is no longer an idea which 
will sell goods to the American people. And the idea that only 
buyer and seller are concerned is simply not true today. The 
whole of the public is concerned every time I buy anything at all; 
and it expresses its concern through a thousand regulations gov- 
erning every aspect of production and distribution. The seller 
himself is concerned with what my neighbor will think of the 
article I bought, for the obvious reason that he would like my 
neighbor to buy it too. We do not live any longer in an economy 
in which the seller, having got his money, is content never to see 
his customer again—not, at any rate, in the United States. 

To go back to great enterprise—our “trusts” as the European 
press likes to call them—the first concern of their directors is the 
assurance of a by no means extravagant dividend to the share- 
holders. Thereafter, the central concerns of the American manager 
are these: efficiency of plant, quality of product, competitive at- 
tractiveness of price, amicable relations with the Treasury and 
the trade unions, and the public repute of the company and its 
product. In the kind of world we inhabit, which is not precisely 
the retreat of a contemplative monastic order, these are not vulgar 
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objectives, true though it be that they are not the ultimate objec- 
tives of life. 


VII. DYNAMIC DEMOCRACY 


In the Paris daily, Le Monde, of June 17 last year, M. Henri 
Pierre asked, “Will America find the long-sought original solution 
that will give us a synthesis of Socialism and liberty?” That is not 
the conscious purpose of many Americans, but it is in sum the 
solution towards which our society tends—provided that Social- 
ism be understood as an inheritor of eighteenth century humani- 
tarianism fighting for an optimum distribution of the good life, 
and not as a system whose shortsighted ideal is economic national- 
ism founded upon public ownership of the means of production. 

We in America have had the embarrassing good fortune to 
profit during the past ten years from the misery into which the 
rest of the world—or most of it—was plunged by German and 
Japanese folly and conceit. We are not unaware that the New 
Deal never succeeded in setting our economy on an even keel. 
War, and the destitution that war left in its wake, rescued us from 
problems which might have become as difficult as those which now 
beset old Europe. But if this is true, it is also true that we have not 
been guilty of hubris, have not been so mad with pride as to tempt 
the gods to destroy us. Thanks in part to one piece of New Deal 
legislation—the S.E.C.—Americans have displayed a degree of 
prudence which no one would have thought possible 25 years ago. 
In our economic affairs, business leadership has displaced the 
reckless stock-market leadership of the 1920’s; American labor is 
breeding a progressively higher quality of leader; the agricultural 
community has shown more public spirit than its legislative repre- 
sentatives have given it credit for possessing. 

Our weakest sector has been in government, and this for two 
reasons. First, the right of disposal over a $40 billion budget offers 
immense temptations; the federal tax power has become so great 
as to corrupt men’s intellects and imaginations even when it does 
not corrupt their morals. Secondly, there has hardly been time to 
breed a race of first-class public servants. There still lingers among 
us our nineteenth century prejudice against government service. 
The ease with which one or two ignorant and irresponsible Mem- 
bers of Congress can make conditions of government service al- 
most unbearable for gifted and devoted men remains “a shame 
and a disgrace.” Nor have we yet found a native type of non-eco- 
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nomic reward, so that the most highly regarded citizens of our 
communities shall not necessarily be those with the most money. 
But we have learnt many lessons and have, without change in our 
character, transformed our society. 

Earlier in these pages I asked that an “honest” picture of our 
society be drawn for the Europeans. My own picture may be 
thought to have got brighter than is consistent with honesty. Let 
me say without offense to European readers: I do not imagine 
that Christian missionaries always began by telling their cata- 
chumens about the Inquisition, the Calvinist witch-burnings, and 
the wars of religion. I cannot suppose that when that most rarely 
admirable of Teutons, Theodoric of Ravenna, was spreading no- 
tions of Roman law among the Germanic tribes, he made a great 
point of the bribery and delation that went on under the em- 
perors. I have been feeling my way, looking for what is consequent 
about America, neither for the whole truth nor for a Propaganda 
Plan. The result I should like to see achieved was startlingly 
exemplified, the central argument of this paper was gratifyingly 
confirmed, when the first four postage stamps issued by the Re- 
public of Indonesia turned out to bear the portraits of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Franklin and Hamilton, side by side with those of 
the founders of the new republic. That is an instance of the moral 
authority we need to wield if our leadership of the free nations is 
to mean anything more than the wealth with which to buy allies. 

America pulses with life. It may, like a tree, have its rotten 
branches, its dead wood; but when those branches are cut away— 
as happens again and again—the tree goes on flourishing. This is 
something which cannot be said for any blueprint society, of the 
Left or Right, bureaucratic or theocratic. Contrary to what was 
taught by the Fascists 20 years ago, it is the democratic society 
that is dynamic and the doctrinaire society that is static. Our 
society is not doctrinaire, is not all of a piece; its existence does 
not depend upon the quiescence and subservience of each tiniest 
part to the whole. Its moral nature is not imposed upon it by 
external authority, but inheres in it as the soul in the body. Too 
many Americans, in their personal conduct, give the lie notori- 
ously to what the American society is; but we may hope that by 
a continued show of civic sense, generosity of spirit, and compre- 
hension of the world around us, it will little by little win that re- 
spect without which leadership cannot be solidly established. 

So much said, I look at the clock and wonder if there is time. 


COMMUNISM AND NATIONALISM 
IN CHINA 


By C. M. Chang 


F WE take at face value the 30-year treaty of friendship, 
I alliance and mutual aid concluded in Moscow on February 
14, 1950, between the world’s two greatest Communist 
Powers—the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China— 
Mao Tse-tung has scored a signal diplomatic victory. The treaty 
and the supplementary agreements seem in general advantageous 
to China, and the terms of the treaty do not prove that China 
under Communist rule is an obedient tool of the Kremlin. 

Thus the Treaty’s propaganda value is immense, and both the 
Soviet Union and Red China will exploit it. By renouncing their 
special rights in regard to the Chang-chun railways, Dairen and 
Port Arthur “after the conclusion of the peace treaty with Japan, 
not later, however, than 1952,” the Russians seek to leave the im- 
pression that they had demanded these special privileges in 1945 
because they were distrustful of the Kuomintang Government, 
and that had they not done so Chiang Kai-shek would have 
granted strategic bases in Manchuria to the United States. And 
the Chinese Communists can now tell their own countrymen and 
the world that Mao Tse-tung was more than right when he said 
that Communist China could “look for genuine friendly aid” only 
from the “anti-imperialist front headed by the U.S.S.R.” They 
also are able to say with a show of justification that Soviet “inter- 
nationalism” is not the same thing as Tsarist imperialism. 

The world, however, is inclined to be incredulous. The picture 
of the Soviet Union in the réle of a selfless donor in China is too 
good to be true, and few who are not brothers in the faith believe 
that the public announcement of these terms in Moscow is more 
than propaganda intended to mislead. The Treaty cannot be re- 
garded as the whole story, or even the most important part of the 
understanding between Mao and the Soviets. 

Whether the decisive aspects of the arrangement have been in- 
corporated in secret protocols to the Moscow Treaty is not known 
at this writing. Indeed, it is not the important thing. The Soviet 
Union has concluded treaties of friendship, alliance and mutual 
aid with all satellite countries in Eastern Europe, and in appear- 
ance at least these treaties are not essentially different from 
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treaties which might have been freely entered into by equal and 
independent states. But no one would for a moment suppose that 
Poland, for example, is in fact on terms of equality with the Soviet 
Union because a Soviet-Polish treaty of friendship exists. What 
actually determine Soviet relations with another Communist 
country are not the provisions of a formal document, but the state 
of mind of the Soviet rulers on the one hand and of the local Com- 
munist leaders on the other—as exemplified, of course, in various 
working arrangements made over a period of years. If the Kremlin 
looks upon Poland, for example, as a satellite, and Poland accepts 
the Kremlin’s point of view, then Poland’s status is settled. 

It may, as we have seen, happen that there is a Communist 
state which does entertain ideas of a relationship with Moscow on 
terms of equality. Then we have a case of Titoism. Moscow took 
for granted that Jugoslavia would be delighted to play the part 
of a satellite, as all good Communist states should do, but Mar- 
shal Tito thought otherwise. He was willing to align Jugoslavia 
with the Soviet Union, and the alignment was sealed by a treaty 
in 1945 when he visited Moscow. Yet, in spite of this, and in spite 
of his Moscow training, Tito did not consider Jugoslavia subor- 
dinate to the Soviet Union. Hence the Cominform rupture, the 
intense hostility between Moscow and Belgrade, and the torrents 
of abuse poured upon the Jugoslav Government. 

A similar criterion should now be applied to the relationship 
between Soviet Russia and Communist China. The Treaty can- 
not be the controlling factor. Nor can the secret agreements, if 
any, be controlling. The proper questions are: Does Stalin look 
upon China as a satellite? If so, does Mao Tse-tung agree with 
him on this point? 


II 


When Mao Tse-tung set out for Moscow last December he was 
a pilgrim journeying to the Holy Land of World Communism. 
Alone among the important Communist leaders of the world, he 
had never been to Moscow before. It must be remembered that in 
the early days of his revolution in China he was not on friendly 
terms with the Kremlin. He had quarrelled with the Comintern: 
he is the only important Communist leader, with the exception of 
Tito, who has had the temerity to rebuke Moscow’s agents in 
public. The Comintern once ordered his removal, but he refused 
to budge and remained in power. He launched his agrarian pro- 
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gram, organized the Chinese Red Army and set up his first soviet 
without Party directives. As late as 1945 the leaders of the Soviet 
Union did not think that the Chinese Communist Party could 
conquer the Kuomintang within a short period. Yet Mao Tse- 
tung and his followers did it, and they did it without much help 
from the Soviet Union. 

Is Mao still the stubborn rebel of the earlier days, or has he 
changed? Of course Moscow is willing to concede that he is a man 
of great abilities, but it cannot afford to take any chances of nur- 
turing another Tito. If the Chinese Communists had conquered 
state power a few years earlier, say in the 1945-1946 period, Mos- 
cow might have given Mao Tse-tung a much freer hand to run his 
own country. But times have changed, as the establishment of the 
Cominform in 1947 and its ferocious onslaught on Jugoslavia are 
witness. The Cominform is a militant union of Communist Parties 
under the leadership and control of the Soviet Union. Every Com- 
munist Party and every Communist-led country must keep in 
step; no challenge to Soviet leadership on any ground whatever is 
permissible, either in the management of internal affairs or in the 
conduct of foreign relations. 

China is the only Communist country that has a population 
larger than Russia’s, hence her status as a nation is of course 
different from that of the Eastern European countries. She is 
potentially one of the world’s major Powers. The Soviet Union 
will give due consideration to these factors; but they will not alter 
the basic reality of Chinese-Russian relationships. Now that 
China is a Communist state, China must, like all other Commu- 
nist states, accept Soviet leadership, for the simple reason that 
there is no provision in the Soviet system for a “national” Com- 
munist Party or a “national” Communist state. For Communists 
anywhere to argue, as Tito has argued, that “codperation” must 
be based upon equality and reciprocity, and that each Party or 
state has its own tight of self-determination, is, in the Russian 
view, to resort to “an opportunistic, bourgeois ideology, basically 
contrary to the ideology of revolutionary proletarian internation- 
alism.” Nationalism, in the eyes of the Soviet Union, is nowadays 
being used by reactionaries as a secret or potential weapon against 
Socialism; and as such it must be guarded against and implaca- 
bly hunted down. 

Not all satellite states are homogeneous in structure or uni- 
form in spirit. The degree of political control which the Soviet 
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Union exercises over these countries also varies in accordance 
with the special conditions of each country. Poland, for example, 
is geographically nearest to Russia. But the Russians are also least 
sure of Poland. For this reason Poland is the most tightly con- 
trolled, with a Russian general now at the head of the Polish 
Army and of the Ministry of National Defense. On account of 
China’s special internal conditions, a longer period of time might 
be allowed the Chinese Communists to collaborate with the bour- 
geois parties, to liquidate “feudalism” and the remnants of capi- 
talism, and to abolish private ownership and to effect the collec- 
tivization of the land. But there cannot be any compromise in 
regard to foreign policy; there must be an international united 
front against “American imperialism.” 

The new Communist Government of China starts off with a 
devastated country on its hands—ruined cities, wrecked railways 
and highways, broken villages, hungry, weary and destitute 
people. In the current year, thousands will die of hunger and star- 
vation in the wake of a widespread famine brought about by 
drought and flood and war. The task of rehabilitation is tremen- 
dous. The new government, in addition to rehabilitation, has a 
program of reconstruction. A plan for rapid industrialization must 
be put into effect, thousands of technicians must be trained, and 
agricultural methods must be modernized and output increased. 
For all this there is an urgent need of capital and credits, tools 
and machinery, in vast quantities. The Soviet Union will be sym- 
pathetic and will render such assistance as it can; a low-interest 
loan of U.S. $300,000,000 has been promised, and Russia.will also 
be glad to take whatever agricultural products China is able to 
sell. The prices may be a little below those offered by capitalist 
countries, but one should remember this is a matter of fraternal 
collaboration and that it would be niggardly and uncomradely to 
haggle over prices. Perhaps China would like to become a member 
of the Council of Mutual Economic Assistance which has at its 
disposal Russia’s gold. As a member of this Soviet-controlled or- 
ganization, she may also be able to get help from other satellites, 
notably Czechoslovakia, the most heavily industrialized country 
of the Eastern European states. Within limits, it will even be per- 
missible for China to enter into trade relations with capitalist 
nations. But it must be understood that such commercial rela- 
tions must not in any way jeopardize the solidarity of the united 
Socialist front, and it is essential that China see to it that her in- 
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dustries be geared to Soviet strategic requirements. Thus, in the 
main, Soviet reasoning will run. 

In short, Stalin cannot afford to let so important a country as 
China slip through his fingers. China may be allowed a higher and 
more dignified status among the satellites, but she will be a 
satellite. 


III 


Will Communist China submit to Soviet domination? 

In a very able article," Mr. Edgar Snow once ventured the 
opinion that “after a dozen years of first-hand study of China, I 
concluded that Soviet Russia would not hold effective domination 
over the extremely nation-conscious Chinese Communists.” Mr. 
Snow’s conclusion has been shared by not a few observers of the 
China scene. The Chinese Communists, it is said, developed their 
strength by tapping Chinese resources and correctly estimating 
the forces at work there. They came to power the hard way, and 
are proudly conscious of the fact that they did so with little assist- 
ance from the Russians. It may be easy to push around political 
and military leaders in some small European state, but it is quite 
another thing to do the same in a country with a population of 
more than 400,000,000 people and an armed force of several mil- 
lion men. Unlike the Eastern European Communist leaders, the 
veterans of the Chinese Party are “made in China,” and they are 
not going to be bossed by foreigners. The Party itself, it has been 
said, is “rooted in its own soil, Sinified and nationalistic. It has 
fought so long against an alien enemy that it has become as 
thoroughly and as ardently patriotic as the Kuomintang.” 

Many observers have been struck by Mao’s independence of 
mind—a rare thing among Communists. He is perfectly sure of 
himself, always ready to enter into discussions on any problem 
and always willing to see the other man’s point of view. He makes 
decisions on important issues often without strict adherence to 
ideological dogmas. He seems to possess the very qualities of 
which Titoism is made. His early squabbles with the Comintern 
have been pointed to by admirers as evidence that he is a man 
made to be a principal, not a subordinate. 

*Edgar Snow, “Will China Become a Russian Satellite?” The Saturday Evening Post, 
April 9, 1949. 


* Theodore H. White and Annalee Jacoby, “Thunder Out of China.” New York: William 
Sloane, 1946. 
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But it should be remembered that Mao’s quarrels with the Com- 
intern took place during the 1927-1933 period when the Chinese 
Communists were completely isolated and cut off from Russian 
contacts. The Soviet Union was at the time preoccupied with 
building “Socialism in one country” and had little energy or de- 
sire to interfere with Chinese affairs. It was easy for Mao Tse-tung 
to have his own way under the circumstances. Since then, both 
the Kremlin and Mao himself have been willing to take the rough 
with the smooth and let bygones be bygones. As Mr. Snow so 
aptly said, the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 1945 had placed the Com- 
munists “under even heavier pressure than Marshal Tito had re- 
sisted when . . . Moscow had demanded that he accept Mi- 
hailovitch as a valid ‘nationalist’ leader of Jugoslavia.” Yet Mao 
accepted the fait accompli with good grace. He even hurried to 
Chungking, ready to come to terms with Chiang Kai-shek. When 
Moscow broke with Tito, the Chinese Communists upheld Mos- 
cow’s denunciations. Nor could this be taken as a halfhearted 
gesture; in a resolution passed by the Central Committee of the 
Party on July ro, 1948, all members were warned against Titoist 
tendencies. Mao’s statement of his “lean-to-one-side” policy was 
in fact a declaration of his allegiance to Moscow. 

Mao Tse-tung’s “new democracy” program has also been de- 
scribed as a distinct contribution to revolutionary theory and 
practice, creating, as it were, a Chinese or Asiatic form of Marx- 
ism. He is said to be the first who succeeded in doing this, and 
the only man outside Russia who dared to do it. Said Mr. Snow: 

In fact Mao Tse-tung and his followers were the first to prove that Com- 
munist-led revolutions in semi-colonial countries can conquer power by com- 
bining the réle of national liberation with anti-feudal social-reform movements. 
In a setting quite unforeseen by the Kremlin hierarchy they proved that such 
revolutions can succeed without depending upon urban proletarian insurrec- 
tions, without help from Russia or the world proletariat, and on the basis of 
the organized peasantry as a main force. 

Today these Communists observe a somewhat unorthodox program based 
upon Mao Tse-tung’s original thesis that in a backward country such as China 
it is possible for two distinct phases of history—“new capitalism” and “new 
democracy”—to coexist in an extended transition. 


Upon closer analysis, however, we find that neither Mao’s re- 
liance on the organized peasantry nor the coexistence of the two 
phases of history “in an extended transition” was “unforeseen by 
the Kremlin hierarchy.” In spite of its special cogency to Chinese 
conditions, Mao’s thesis was in fact based on accepted dogmas. 
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By describing Chinese society as “feudal” he was borrowing a 
Marxist concept, though he did not clearly distinguish “feudal- 
ism” in China from the very different kind of feudalism which 
Marx had in mind. Both Lenin and Stalin saw the revolutionary 
possibilities of the peasantry. Stalin once said that Leninism “rec- 
ognizes the existence of revolutionary capabilities in the ranks of 
the majority of the peasantry,” and that “it is possible to use 
these in the interests of the proletarian dictatorship. The history 
of the three revolutions in Russia fully corroborates the conclu- 
sions of Leninism on this score. Hence the practical conclusion 
that the toiling masses of the peasantry must be supported—sup- 
ported without fail—in their struggle against bondage and ex- 
ploitation, in their struggle for deliverance from oppression and 
poverty.’ 

Prior to 1937, Mao Tse-tung did not seem to be well acquainted 
with Stalin’s writings. It was during the war, according to Mr. 
Chen Po-ta—a close associate who accompanied him to Moscow 
—that Mao found time to read Stalin’s published works. He was 
especially impressed by the Russian leader’s dictum that the 
colonial and semi-colonial question is in essence the peasant ques- 
tion. His interpretation of the problem of “transition” is also in 
line with the program adopted by the Comintern at its Sixth 
World Congress on September 1, 1928. Mao himself did not claim 
that his doctrine was original. To praise him for his daring in 
creating a “Chinese or Asiatic form of Marxism” is to credit him 
with something he has not tried to do. | 

Like all revolutionary movements in China, Chinese Commu- 
nism was, of course, a child of nationalism. Nationalism was un- 
known in ancient China, because from the very beginning China 
was an empire and not a national state. Theoretically the Chinese 
Empire embraced all civilized mankind. It grew and expanded 
very much like a giant polyp, enveloping, subjugating and par- 
tially absorbing all alien tribes that happened to come along. The 
Chinese were keenly conscious of their cultural superiority, but 
they were willing to accept as Chinese any barbarian who would 
accept their ways of life, their language and their manners. The 
traditional pattern of Chinese political thought was based on 
principles of universality. Suddenly this proud and ancient em- 
pire was thrust against a powerful civilization with a culture 


* J. Stalin, “Problems of Leninism.” Moscow: Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1940, 
p. 40. 
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which was not only different, but in many ways superior. China 
came out of this encounter a humiliated and beaten nation. 

Against this background it is natural that nationalism in China 
should primarily mean a determination to shake off foreign domi- 
nation. It found its first expression in a reform movement in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. This movement failed, but 
it gave the first great impetus to revolutionary change, and in 1911 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen and his followers were able to overthrow the 
Manchu Government. The success was, however, shortlived. 
With the center of gravity gone and with nothing strong and 
vigorous in its place, the country was soon plunged into complete 
disorder, and foreign domination was unshaken. The abolition of 
the “unequal treaties” seemed as far off as ever. In this period of 
despair the October Revolution in Russia produced a great im- 
pression on the minds of Chinese intellectuals, for the Bolshevik 
Revolution appealed to the principle of universality. It did not 
merely propose to introduce fundamental changes in Russia; it 
envisaged the world-wide abolition of poverty, misery and in- 
equality. Suddenly, to the Chinese revolutionists, their revolu- 
tion seemed to be a part of a world-wide movement, and the Rus- 
sians deliberately exploited the situation by renouncing the 
Tsarist special privileges in Manchuria. It was inevitable that 
many patriotic Chinese should be attracted to Communism, and 
the Chinese Communist Party was accordingly born in 1921. 

The men who joined the Communist Party were not fully aware 
of the implications of Communism. They were idealists deeply in- 
terested in the liberation of mankind in general, and the liberation 
of their own country in particular. It was for this reason that Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, while not subscribing to Communism, enlisted the 
service of the Communists in his nationalist cause during the last 
two years of his life. 

It would be out of place here to narrate the vicissitudes of the 
Chinese Communist movement; suffice to say that the fortunes 
of the Communists reached their lowest ebb just before and after 
the “long march” in 1934. It was apparent that if they were to 
survive they must rally the Chinese people to their support, and 
there was only one sure way to do that—to stir up the spirit of 
nationalism by championing the cause of resistance to Japanese 
aggression. When Chiang Kai-shek was still obliged to temporize 
with Japan, Mao Tse-tung launched the “United Front Move- 
ment” and changed his tactics from class war against capitalists 
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and landlords to an all-out war against the common enemy— 
Japan. The move was a masterpiece of timing; the outburst of 
national feeling that it produced was so overwhelming that even 
Chiang’s own troops were swept along. 

The war with Japan started the Communists on the road to 
victory, but their triumph over the Kuomintang has not been 
gained by military means alone. Communist success is, to a large 
extent, a result of the acumen of the Communist leaders in dis- 
cerning the temper of the age and of their ability in using it effec- 
tively. Communist success is in fact a triumph of nationalism, and 
for this reason the Chinese Communist movement is said to have 
a “nationalist bias.” The question that arises, then, is whether, 
having achieved power, the Communists can now consolidate that 
power in terms of Russian needs and objectives. 


IV 


This, of course, is not the way the Chinese Communists put the 
question. The idea of championing Chinese interests while at the 
same time representing a foreign Power which wants to infiltrate 
Chinese society and subvert national culture and independence 
seems to them no contradiction and offers no problems of con- 
science. Mr. Liu Shao-chi, the chief Party theoretician, a member 
of the Politburo, Secretary-General of the Party, Deputy Chair- 
man of the People’s Republic of China, probably the most power- 
ful man in the Party, has expounded the Party view in a small 
volume, “Nationalism and Internationalism.” The importance of 
this little pamphlet is shown by the fact that it is being currently 
used as the basic textbook for indoctrination, taking precedence 
over Mao Tse-tung’s “New Democracy.” 

Nationalism, according to Mr. Liu, is a bourgeois ideological 
manifestation—one of the most striking features of capitalist 
society. It is inspired by nothing more laudable than the desire to 
preserve class privileges at home and the determination to hang 
on to ill-gotten spoils of conquest in Asia and Africa. From the 
viewpoint of the Communists, nationalism serves only to keep 
people in subjection and to make them fight for interests that are 
not their own. On the contrary (so runs the Party doctrine), the 
Communists are not nationalists. They are internationalists work- 
ing for the liberation of the oppressed peoples of the world and the 
oppressed classes of every nation. National boundaries make no 
difference to them. 
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Nationalist movements in colonial and semi-colonial countries, 
however, are to be encouraged and supported because of their 
revolutionary possibilities, he continues. Such movements are im- 
portant in the overthrow of imperialism, since the problem of 
nationalism does not stand alone; it is a part of the general prob- 
lem of proletarian revolution and is subordinate thereto. Prior to 
their victory over the Kuomintang, the Communists had sup- 
ported Chinese nationalist movements on various occasions. At 
present, however, nationalism is considered unnecessary because 
the “new democracy” of Mao Tse-tung is anti-imperialistic. It has 
now taken the place of nationalism. 

There is, of course, nothing new in Mr. Liu’s exposition. Com- 
munism as expounded by Marx was indeed internationalist. What 
Mr. Liu has overlooked is the fact that Communism as practised 
by Stalin has undergone a fundamental change. 

After 1928 Stalin subordinated the cause of international Com- 
munism to the national interests of Russia. With every shift of 
world politics he continued to tell Communists in other countries 
that they should think and act in terms of internationalism. But 
the Soviet Union is not at all international-minded; on the con- 
trary, it is ultra-chauvinistic. “Internationalism,” then, in the 
Soviet vocabulary, means nothing more or less than whatever 
contributes to Soviet nationalism. When Mr. Liu says that he 
wants his countrymen to forget nationalism, he is merely taking 
a roundabout way of saying that he wants China to contribute 
her share to Soviet Russian power. 

To dispel any possible doubt about the meaning of Soviet in- 
ternationalism, all resources of Communist propaganda in China 
are now being used to din into the popular consciousness the idea 
that the Soviet Union is China’s only friend, and that only the 
Soviet Union can help China rehabilitate and reconstruct her 
economy. Every allusion to the Soviet Union is one of adulation. 
The anniversary of the October Revolution and Stalin’s seven- 
tieth birthday were celebrated last year with much ceremony and 
festivity, marked by parades, dances and speeches. “Stalin’s birth- 
day,” exclaimed one important Communist, “is a ‘day of man- 
kind’ for the world. We Chinese people have special reasons for 
hailing Stalin. They are: Stalin’s close relationship with the 
Chinese revolution, his concern over the fate of the Chinese 
people, and his theoretical contribution to the questions of the 
revolution.” “The great friendship of the Soviet Union for the 
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Chinese people,” said another, “has been demonstrated by the 
fact that she was the first nation to renounce the unequal treaties 
extorted from China by the Tsars.” 

As a part of the program to convert China into a nation of 
Russophils, a Sino-Soviet Friendship Club, with headquarters in 
Peking and with branches all over China, has been established 
under the leadership of Liu Shao-chi. It now claims a total mem- 
bership of 2,000,000. Books on the Soviet Union are printed by 
the millions for sale to the general public at very low prices; the 
Soviet Cultural Delegation which visited China last October 
promised to send 6,000,000 more books to help in the friendship 
drive. The visit of the delegation was described by Mr. Liu as 
“a tour of brotherly love.” “The Soviet people,” he declared, “love 
the Chinese people with profound sincerity which springs from 
the spirit of internationalism. They help us unconditionally and 
nothing is asked in return.” 

Mr. Liu was probably sincere when he made the declaration. 
As a dyed-in-the-wool “internationalist,’ he was simply repeat- 
ing an article of faith. Do other Chinese Communists agree with 
him? Do the masses of men and women in China agree with him? 
The veterans of the Party, men who have participated in the 
movement for more than 20 years, are probably convinced of the 
necessity of alignment with the Soviet Union. Most of them are 
true patriots who have given the best part of their lives to the 
cause of national liberation and revolution. As loyal Communists 
(those who were not loyal long ago left the Party, some subse- 
quently joining the Kuomintang), they believe that the basic 
contradictions between Socialism and capitalism are insoluble, 
and they reason that sooner or later the Socialist states will have 
to face capitalist intervention; for their own safety, therefore, it 
is absolutely necessary for the Communist Parties and states to 
stand together. This may, as in the case of China, they continue, 
involve serious sacrifices; but this is the price that must be paid 
for security. The difficulty is that there are only two camps—the 
imperialist camp headed by the United States and the anti-im- 
perialist camp headed by the U.S.S.R. There is no halfway house 
between the two. Anybody who, like Tito, breaks away from one 
camp will inevitably be drawn into the opposite one. That, they — 
are certain, is the logic of the situation. The veteran Communists 
may even have misgivings about Russia’s intentions, but they see 
no choice in the matter. 
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Mao Tse-tung is commonly regarded in China as the leader of 
this group of veterans—known as the “native school of Com- 
munists,” as contrasted with the internationalists. It is generally 
believed that Mao’s grip on the Party apparatus is more apparent 
than real and that in recent years the actual control has passed 
into the hands of the Soviet-trained and Russian-speaking ele- 
ments whose allegiance is primarily to the Soviet Union and world 
revolution. They form the hard core of the Party—the body and 
soul of Chinese Communism. Their number is still small, but they 
have the backing of the Kremlin and wield an influence far be- 
yond their numerical strength. Their present leader is Liu Shao- 
chi, who now occupies the all-important post of Secretary-General 
of the Party. Mao Tse-tung may be the acknowledged leader, but 
Liu Shao-chi has the whip hand. 

But this fact should not lead us to the erroneous conclusion 
that the Party is divided. The distinction between “native school” 
and “internationalists” has probably been exaggerated, for the 
Chinese Communist Party has shown a remarkable degree of 
unity since Mao Tse-tung’s rise to leadership. Unlike most Com- 
munist Parties, it has been free from violent internal feuds, from 
treason trials and heresy hunts. There does seem to be a real 
unity of purpose among the top leaders, as well as unity of action 
among the rank and file. It is improbable that Mao Tse-tung and 
Liu Shao-chi have always agreed in regard to major policies, but 
there is no real evidence to suggest that the differences have been 
serious enough to threaten the unity of the Party. The Chinese 
Communist Party is definitely and irrevocably committed to a 
policy of “internationalism.” 

The rank and file of the Party are younger men and women. 
They are mostly idealistically-minded if somewhat immature and 
politically gullible. If a “liberal” group once existed in the Party, 
it is not in evidence now. The younger members are on the whole 
devoted to the Communist cause, though at times they may seem 
to be a little bewildered. For instance, they were none too pleased 
when Mao Tse-tung took into the Peking Government a number 
of men—the so-called “democratic personages”—who, to their 
minds, were downright reactionaries. Mao Tse-tung once pub- 
licly rebuked them for their lack of understanding of the Party’s 
policy, pointing out that at the present stage of the revolution a 
united front is of utmost importance. 

This bewilderment seems to exist also in regard to foreign 
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policy. The Chinese have a deep-rooted dislike for Russians, and 
the members of the Communist rank and file in Manchuria are no 
exception. This was shown in the Hsiao Chun case, which raised 
quite a flurry last year. Hsiao Chun was a well-known Communist 
writer and journalist who was sent to Manchuria as a cultural 
worker after V-J Day. He was shocked by what he saw there— 
Russian arrogance, the raping of Chinese women, the looting of 
industrial establishments and the general disregard of Chinese 
interests by Soviet soldiers and bureaucrats. The Chinese in him 
got the better of his Communism; he expressed his indignation 
and disgust in a series of articles highly critical of the Russians, in 
one of which he went so far as to call the Russians “imperialists of 
another hue.” Coming from an outstanding Communist writer, 
the article of course created a sensation. The authorities promptly 
condemned Hsiao Chun’s views as “bourgeois,” “individualistic,” 
“reactionary” and “nationalistic.” He was purged. 

But we must not exaggerate the importance of this incident. 
It is true that the Russians have behaved badly and that even the 
Chinese Communists do not like them. The majority of the young 
men and women in the Chinese Communist Party are not ram- 
paging subversives or ideological monsters. They love their coun- 
try just as much as non-Communists do. But they are too good 
Party members to allow their personal feelings to interfere with 
Party policy. They feel that they have to take the Russians as 
they are. There may be some discreet grumbling, some private 
resentment, but that is all. Chinese Communists have an almost 
religious faith in the wisdom of their leaders, and if their leaders 
say that the Russians are to be endured—well, they must be 
endured. It is improbable that they will under any circumstances 
turn on the men who have led them to power. 

There seems to be a tendency in the West to assume that the 
Kremlin will be very careful to handle the Chinese Communists 
gingerly so as to avoid the possibilities of breeding Titoism in 
China. The fact is that it really does not make much difference 
whether the Kremlin handles Mao Tse-tung with a silk thread or 
a hempen cord; they are equally binding. Western expectations of 
Titoism in China are naive. 


v 


Mr. Liu Shao-chi said in October 1949 that there were 200 
Soviet “advisers” in China. There are probably several thousand 
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by this time. These advisers are supposed to serve in a technical 
capacity, but it is probably more correct to say that they function 
as watchdogs, charged with the responsibility of looking after the 
interests of the Soviet Union in China and seeing that the mines 
and factories are codrdinated with Soviet strategic demands. 
They are not much in evidence; but it should occasion little sur- 
prise if a political adviser of the type of Michael Borodin, who 
dominated Chinese politics from behind the scenes for a number 
of years in the early twenties, turns up again. 

The Chinese Communists are psychologically well conditioned 
to accept the status of a satellite—and once the status has been 
accepted, there is nothing that the Russians cannot do in China. 
The Communists resent the word “satellite,” considering it a 
slanderous description of a perfectly honorable relationship. They 
believe quite sincerely that the Soviet Union has much to teach 
Communist China and that China has everything to gain from 
this “fraternal collaboration.” They have been conditioned to 
believe that this sort of unselfish and fraternal relationship is so 
new and so different from the traditional pattern that it is beyond 
the comprehension of the “imperialists,” based as it is on the 
spirit of “internationalism,” a higher stage of historical develop- 
ment than the capitalist concept of nationalism. 

The tragedy of the Chinese situation 1s that, much as the ma- 
jority of the Chinese people dislike this Communist attitude to- 
ward Russia, there is nothing they can do about it. At present 
alternatives simply do not exist. Immediately after the Japanese 
surrender many people had great expectations for effective leader- 
ship from the Kuomintang, but three years of incompetence and 
misgovernment, three years of disorder and war, have completely 
shattered these hopes. It is not likely that the remnants of Kuo- 
mintang power now isolated in Hainan Island and Taiwan can 
stage a comeback. 

In former times and under other régimes it was possible to look 
to the intellectual classes—professors and students in the uni- 
versities, and other enlightened and politically conscious elements 
of society—for leadership against foreign domination. In 1919, 
for instance, Chinese interests were endangered by the decision of 
the peacemakers at Versailles to leave the former German con- 
cessions in Shantung in Japanese hands. The students held a mass 
demonstration and the government was forced to instruct its 
delegates to refuse to sign the peace treaties. This student move- 
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ment, known as the May Fourth Movement, produced far-reach- 
ing effects on the intellectual, political and social life of the nation, 
engendering a new nationalism which reached all classes of the 
Chinese people. 

Can the spirit of 1919 be rekindled in the present unprecedented 
situation which threatens the very existence of China as an inde- 
pendent nation? Unfortunately, the students of today are no 
longer the students of old. The Communists know the revolution- 
ary possibilities of student movements and are masters in the 
art of manipulating youth. In the past they have more than once 
exploited student demonstrations to their own advantage; now 
that they are in power, they are not going to let the students get 
out of control. Their partisans are the leaders of the student 
organizations, which function as one of the interlocking Party 
fronts by which various Communist-inspired mass demonstra- 
tions and political rallies are carried out. These Communist ele- 
ments in the student organizations attend all meetings, work long 
hours, and outwait the opposition if their control is threatened. 
There is not the slightest chance for other students to carry 
through any move to which the Communists are opposed. 

The professors are even more closely watched and tightly con- 
trolled than the students. The men who were trained in the West, 
who have an understanding of western institutions, and who have 
in the past played a great role in the intellectual and political life 
of China, have the choice of becoming toadying academic oppor- 
tunists or of dropping by the wayside. 

What of the Chinese masses? The Communists have always 
boasted that they were leading a popular revolution and that they 
derived their strength from the strength of will of millions. That 
might have been true in the Yenan days, when the Party’s in- 
fluence was confined to a few counties in a small rural area. It is 
not true today. One admittedly pro-Communist observer, who 
had lived many years in the Communist areas during the war, 
reported recently from Peking that the Communists have not 
enlisted the mass support they had in the old Communist areas 
because they have not been able to offer the inducements of better 
living conditions. With their “lean-to-one-side” foreign policy, 
they may never again be able to offer such economic rewards. The 
taxes and levies in some areas of China are now heavier than they 
were in the Kuomintang days. A major portion of the peasant’s 
produce is taken away, the small tradesmen are being driven out 
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of business, and the factories are not producing because of a lack 
of raw materials. Peasant uprisings have been breaking out in 
various parts of the country; but they are put down without 
mercy. It is no easy thing to revolt against the absolute police 
power of a revolutionary régime. In sum, as long as the Com- 
munists are in power, Chinese nationalism will yield place to 
Soviet “internationalism”—in other words, to Russian chauvin- 
ism; and in the absence of an alternative, the Communists are in 
China to stay. | 

Perhaps the first step in the long, slow road to the development 
of an effective Chinese national resistance will be provided by the 
object lesson of Soviet exploitation of Manchuria, which is now 
administered by a Northeastern People’s Government run by men 
who, from the point of view of the Kremlin, are particularly trust- 
worthy. As Secretary Acheson has said, there is no doubt that the 
Soviet Union intends to detach Manchuria from China. She in- 
tends to make it a Russian protectorate. Russian language is com- 
pulsory in the schools and private ownership of land is rapidly 
disappearing in rural districts. In urban centers private ownership 
and free enterprise are still tolerated, but are being squeezed out 
by large state monopolies and crippling taxes and levies. The 
Northeastern People’s Government functions more or less inde- 
pendently of the Peking Government. Manchuria is in effect an 
autonomous republic, and has the prerogative of entering into 
treaty agreements with the U.S.S.R. 

This People’s Government was responsible for the Trade Agree- 
ment of July 1949 stipulating the exchange of Chinese agricultural 
products (reportedly 60 percent of the farmer’s produce) for Rus- 
sian industrial equipment and machinery to replace the equip- 
ment which the Russians stripped from Manchurian factories 
after V-J Day. In addition to this trade agreement, it has been 
reported that two other agreements giving Russia further special 
rights, known as the Moscow Agreement and the Harbin Agree- 
ment, have been signed by the Chinese Communists with the 
Soviet Union. Both Moscow and Peking, however, have denied 
the existence of these agreements and characterized the report as 
a “shameless fabrication.” 

The new Moscow Agreement promises that treaty rights ob- 
tained by Russia in 1945 will be restored to China after the con- 
clusion of the peace treaty with Japan or not later than the end of 
1952. The two-year moratorium on the transaction is a good gauge 
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of Russian intentions. At the rate international relations are de- 
veloping, a great deal can happen in 24 months; and at the rate 
the Russians are digging in in Manchuria, two years may be 
enough to render it impossible for the Chinese ever to make it 
their own again. Manchuria has a greater railway mileage than 
any group of Chinese provinces, and Manchuria’s abundant natu- 
ral resources and sparse population offer possibilities of great 
development. Were China to lose Manchuria, her chance of be- 
coming a strong modern nation would be greatly diminished. 
Manchuria has been the cause of two great wars. Japan fought 
Tsarist Russia to gain it, and China fought Japan to recover it. 
Its loss to Communist Russia would hardly fail to make an im- 
pression on Chinese minds. 


ON A CERTAIN IMPATIENCE 
WITH LATIN AMERICA 


By Y 


Democracy even under a tyranny continued to advance. 


—Edith Hamilton, “The Greek Way” 
P eva opinion in the United States has shown a sporadic 


impatience at the failure of many Latin American repub- 

lics to achieve a greater degree of political democracy. The 
persistence of dictatorships in our midst throughout a war fought 
for democracy was a moral embarrassment. The establishment of 
new dictatorships after victory has seemed to some like a rejec- 
tion of what we fought to achieve. While we were still fighting we 
put the best face on the business, just as we did with respect to 
our Soviet ally. The war over, opinion in this country has some- 
times tended to react in the manner of a stern father in the pri- 
vacy of his home after his children have publicly embarrassed 
him. 

But is the relationship of the United States to the Latin Ameri- 
can nations in fact paternal? Or is it fraternal? The distinction is 
fundamental to the question of what the United States ought to 
do about the state of democracy in Latin America. 

The traditional political orientation of the 21 American re- 
publics is democratic. For Americans south as well as north, the 
ideal state is a free association of individuals who exercise their 
freedom under laws of their own making, enforced by officers of 
their own choice. This ideal gives a common direction to the 
political development for which all Americans strive; north and 
south, all are agreed on where they want to go. 

The position of the United States within this community is 
distinct in several important respects, however. We had already 
achieved, by the time of our independence in 1776, a political 
sophistication that the others are, for the most part, still on their 
way to achieving. The fact is that we gained our national inde- 
pendence from the mother country because we had come of age 
and were ready for it. The other Americans gained theirs because 
the mother country was struck down. When, in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century, the Spanish Empire fell apart under the 
impact of Napoleon, most of its American members were able to 
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shake themselves free, along with Brazil and Haiti. But they 
were quite unready to assume the responsibility of self-govern- 
ment. The result was a sordid chaos out of which Latin America 
has still not finally emerged. 

The political independence of the Latin American republics 
survived under the protection of British seapower, which sup- 
ported our Monroe Doctrine, although that independence was at 
one time threatened by the British themselves in the River Plate 
and, at another, temporarily subverted by the Hapsburg dynasty 
in Mexico. But colonialism continued of necessity in the eco- 
nomic affairs of Latin America. Foreign interests teamed up with 
the governing élite to maintain the old design for exploitation of 
raw materials from the primitive American countries in the 
markets of the developed countries overseas. Foreigners built and 
managed the public services and transportation systems of the 
Latin American republics, controlled their agricultural and in- 
dustrial enterprises, and in return reaped profits that were largely 
spent abroad. Economically, there was less difference between 
India and South America than there was politically, and it is not 
certain that the political advantage was entirely on the side of the 
South Americans. 

Like colonial dependencies the world around in the nineteenth 
century, however, the Latin American countries were getting 
ready for democratic self-government. The situation today can- 
not be accurately appraised unless it is seen in perspective. Over 
the past century and a half, to take a generous span, there has 
been a steady, marked improvement in the economic and social 
welfare of the Latin American peoples, and a growth in responsible 
political behavior. Chaos and tyranny have been on the wane. 
Nowhere today will you find government exercised as blindly and 
as brutally as it was by the Emperor Christophe in Haiti. No- 
where will you find chaos such as confronted John L. Stephens 
when he arrived in Guatemala City on a diplomatic mission from 
President Van Buren and had to search for a government to which 
he could present his credentials. The political picture today, 
moreover, compares favorably with the picture only 20 years ago, 
when Machado ruled in Cuba, Gémez in Venezuela, Ibafiez in 
Chile, and Leguia in Peru. It does not compare unfavorably with 
the picture a dozen years ago, when Vargas was dictator in Brazil, 
Ubico in Guatemala, Martinez in E] Salvador, Carias in Hon- 
duras, Benavides in Peru, Busch in Bolivia, and Terra in Uruguay. 
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Moreover, the masses are today acquiring a political conscious- 
ness of which they showed few signs or none a generation ago. 
Labor is organizing, and labor organizations are moving in the 
direction of responsible maturity. The proof of this popular 
emancipation is in the increasing degree to which political leaders 
present themselves as men of the people and make their appeal, 
whether demagogic or not, to popular sentiment. Even Generalis- 
simo Trujillo, “benefactor” of the Dominican people and master 
of their destinies, advertises himself in every village of his land as 
the friend of the laboring man. There can be little doubt that there 
has been and continues to be a steady growth over the decades in 
individual freedom and respect for human rights. Not only are 
dictatorships fewer than they used to be, the outcry against those 
that do exist is greater. Honest elections are more common than 
they were. In the alternation that so many countries experience 
between elective and arbitrary governments, the periods of the 
former appear to be growing longer, those of the latter shorter. 

The historical path of progress is upward by ups and downs, 
perhaps in obedience to something like the Hegelian principle of 
action, reaction and synthesis. Latin America’s progress toward 
greater democracy has suffered repeated setbacks that have not, 
however, affected the underlying trend. One such setback occurred 
at the end of the 1920’s and in the early ’thirties, but was followed 
by the steady, continuing gravitation toward the ideal of democ- 
racy. A lesser setback appeared to be occurring in the late ’forties, 
but its manifestations were relatively isolated. The reactionary 
coups that took place in 1948 and 1949 in Peru, Venezuela and 
Panama, and the degeneration of the political situation in Colom- 
bia, gave rise to a wave of editorial alarm and pessimism in the 
United States (and throughout the hemisphere) , where to some it 
seemed that all the gains of democracy were being wiped out by 
a landslide of reaction. But at the same time that democracy was 
suffering a setback in these four of the 21 republics, Costa Rica 
was returning to constitutional democratic government after a 
chaotic civil conflict, Honduras was enjoying the relatively liberal 
administration of an elected president after years of dictatorship, 
and Bolivia had a degree of democracy, shaky as it was, that ob- 
servers a few years before thought could not possibly be realized 
in a country afflicted with such dire economic and social problems. 
Toward the end of 1949, Venezuela was restoring some constitu- 
tional guarantees and Peru was preparing for an election. 
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The relapses in individual countries during the late "forties, it 
should be noted, were not unrelated to world economic conditions, 
any more than those of 20 years earlier had been unrelated to the 
economic collapse of those times. Nevertheless, they gave occasion 
to the critics who think all is lost whenever they see evidence that 
all is not won. 


II 


Implicit in what has been said above is the view that democracy 
is achieved by evolution rather than revolution. Those whose 
prime animus is against dictatorships have propagated a common 
delusion that democracy is the absence of dictators. They have 
thoughtlessly given dictatorship the positive and democracy the 
negative position; and on that basis they have assumed that 
democracy could be attained by the revolutionary overthrow of 
dictators. That, in a schoolboy’s misconception of our history, is 
the meaning of 1776. The crusading spirit finds it easier to be 
against the infidel than for the faith. 

Democracy is not an absolute condition, to be assumed by a 
people as one puts on an overcoat. It is political maturity. Like 
all maturity, it 1s various in its degrees and manifestations, and 
it is produced by the slow process of maturation. You cannot im- 
pose it by force, you cannot acquire it by decree or legislative 
enactment, you cannot produce it out of a hat by exhortation. It 
must be cultivated lovingly, tirelessly over the generations. It 
must be cultivated with perseverance and the stamina that comes 
from an assured faith in the possibilities of human nature. It must 
be built up, as Woodrow Wilson said, “by slow habit.” 

Democratic government is the outward and visible sign of this 
inward and spiritual grace. The overthrow of dictators, as we have 
so often seen, may result only in the chaos that leads to renewed 
dictatorship. By getting rid of its dictator a nation gains nothing 
but the opportunity which it may not be prepared to exploit. 
Self-government has an inward as well as an outward sense, and 
the inward comes first. The enjoyment of freedom, among peoples 
as among individuals, demands an acquired capacity for re- 
sponsible behavior. This capacity is the mark of maturity, which 
in mortal men is the final product of slow growth from helpless. 
and irresponsible infancy. 

Maturity is not guaranteed by lapse of time. In this imperfect 
world not all individuals and not all peoples, however long they 
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live, achieve it. The opportunity is denied the majority. It is de- 
nied them by poverty and the sordid necessities of their circum- 
stances; it is denied them by the lack of means for education; 
it is denied them by the want of inspiring leadership; it is denied 
them by the absence of a tradition based on such leadership and 
nourished by it. Consequently, the realistic approach to the pro- 
motion of democracy, regarded as something positive, must en- 
deavor to provide the opportunity and the inspiration for growth. 
That done, it is still necessary to maintain patience with the slow- 
ness of the process. 

The obstacles to the growth of democracy in Latin America, 
specifically, have been and continue to be: 1, poverty, which limits 
the enjoyment of political freedom by imposing its own kind of 
bondage; 2, illiteracy, which goes with poverty and perpetuates it; 
3, social insecurity, which makes for desperation and focusses 
men’s attention on more practical immediate objectives than 
those of political democracy; and 4, a tradition of political be- 
havior marked by intemperance, intransigeance, flamboyance and 
the worship of strong men. 

A detailed discussion of the economic and social problems of the 
other American republics is outside the scope of this article. The 
political behavior, however, calls for special comment. Go into 
some Latin American countries where free speech is allowed, and, 
if an election campaign is in progress, note the campaign language 
painted on the walls of the towns: Viva Rodriguez! Que muere 
Gonzalez! (Long live Rodriguez! Death to Gonzalez!). The Gon- 
zalistas, in turn, announce that when they get into power they will 
hang the Rodriguistas. Imagine an election campaign conducted 
in the United States or England in such terms! Imagine placards 
crying “Death to Dewey!” and “We are going to hang Truman!” 
These terms of life-and-death provoke desperate measures and 
counter-measures in election campaigns, to the subversion of 
democratic scruples. The important point here, however, is that 
this is not the behavior of mature men and women. It resembles, 
rather, the conduct of schoolboy gangs. Carried far enough, in the 
name of freedom, it leads to chaos and the suppression of freedom. 

Worship of the “man on horseback” (through self-identifica- 
tion) is another manifestation of immaturity. It is characteristic 
of adolescence, this admiration for the ruthless hero who tramples 
down all opposition, makes himself superior to law, and is irre- 
sistible to passionate women who serve his pleasure in droves. 
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The 21 American republics vary widely in the degree of their 
development as in most other characteristics. Each has its own 
politics, its own aspects of democracy, its own failings. It is a 
popular misconception that you can divide them, as they stand 
today, between those that are immaculate democracies and those 
that are black dictatorships. All of them are shades of gray. Two 
of them, the United States and Uruguay, are among the few out- 
standing democracies of the world; but a part of the colored popu- 
lation of the former is effectively disenfranchised. The nearest ap- 
proaches to a truly stifling dictatorship are to be found in the 
Dominican Republic and Nicaragua, where the Governments 
have a personal rather than an ideological base and the ideals of 
democracy are accorded lip-service. (It is never wise to under- 
estimate the significance of lip-service.) All the American peoples 
enjoy areas of freedom more or less wide in their political lives; all 
of them are subject to restrictions more or less great. Some have 
ostensible freedom severely qualified in practice by the prevalence 
of governmental corruption: individuals must pay for the privi- 
leges of citizenship or can buy exemptions from rule. Other peoples 
are in effect denied the power to choose their governments but are 
ruled with a light hand (like those of our District of Columbia). 
Under such circumstances, no clear line can be drawn, for pur- 
poses of policy, between the sheep and the goats. 

The special position of the United States, however, still holds. 
It is the oldest and most mature as well as the most powerful of 
the 21 republics. Few would deny that this imposes a special 
responsibility upon it. The differences of opinion concern the 
nature of the responsibility and how it should be discharged. 


III 


The question whether the backward countries of Latin America 
were to be regarded as responsible adults or as irresponsible chil- 
dren was first answered by us in the early years of the twentieth 
century. With the construction of the Panama Canal we felt that 
we could no longer tolerate disorder and the lack of responsible 
government when such conditions invited and seemed to justify 
European intervention in an area that had become vital to our 
security. We therefore took it upon ourselves to exercise a 
paternalistic police power in the Caribbean. Theodore Roosevelt’s 
“corollary” to the Monroe Doctrine told the Europeans, in effect, 
that we would be responsible for keeping order among the children 
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in our own yard. The assumption, which was not without validity 
at the time, was that these republics had not reached the stage of 
development at which they could be responsible for their actions. 
Consequently, when chaos threatened our interests and those of 
other mature nations, we did not scruple to land armed forces and 
establish military governments of our own in the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti and Nicaragua. 

There are several reasons why public opinion in the United 
States today tends to be more impatient than it used to be with 
Latin American failures in democracy. One primary reason is that 
today we have formally accepted the other American republics as 
adults and our equals in dignity. We measure them, accordingly, 
by a new and more rigorous standard of political behavior. 

The turning-point in our attitude came between 1928 and 1936, 
with our abandonment of intervention and our adoption of the 
Good Neighbor Policy. It may in fact be said that at the Monte- 
video and Buenos Aires Conferences of 1933 and 1936 we joined 
with the Latin Americans in formally declaring them to be of age. 
The evolution that reached this conclusion was more in themselves 
than in us. They had arrived at the stage, with respect to us, that 
we had arrived at with respect to England in the 1770’s. Unlike 
the England of George III, however, we had sense enough to join 
them in their declaration of independence, which we had resisted 
at Havana in 1928. More than that, having taken the new direc- 
tion from them, we proceeded to put ourselves in the lead. It was 
an act of statesmanship such as has rarely been displayed by any 
world Power. The era of good feeling that followed was its reward. 

We should remind ourselves constantly of this, because our 
initiative in proclaiming the Good Neighbor Policy was an ex- 
pression of our best and truest instinct, upon which our country 
was founded and by which it has grown great. In the Philippines 
yesterday and in Puerto Rico today we see the salutary working 
of that same instinct. It teaches a lesson that the British learned 
partly from us in our revolt, and that has enabled them to trans- 
mute their old Empire into the present Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. The two traditional associations of states that exist today, 
different as they are in certain fundamentals, exist simply by 
virtue of such self-denial. If Athens had exercised it in the fifth 
century B.C. she need not have fallen at the height of her glory 
before the Peloponnesian coalition. 

The acceptance of equal status is the essence of our Good 
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Neighbor Policy, which is not, as some think, a policy of philan- 
thropic largesse. It is, in the words of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
original proclamation, the policy of “the neighbor who resolutely 
respects himself and, because he does so, respects the rights of 
others.” These words in themselves have no sanctity. They do 
not even have a precise meaning. They were not limited in their 
application to the inter-American community, although that was 
where, in 1933, they were bound to have their chief significance. 
They are quoted here simply because they presuppose a world of 
adults in which all have equal rights. They might have been 
rhetoric; but the good faith with which they were spoken was 
demonstrated when, in the subsequent inter-American confer- 
ences, we joined the other American republics in accepting the 
juridical equality of all, and, consequently, abjuring intervention 
in the affairs of any. 

In international affairs, as elsewhere, matters which are in fact 
the product of a slow and continuing evolution are often formal- 
ized at a particular instant. The difference between 20 and 21 
years of age is not as great as our laws make it seem. The United 
States formally proclaimed its independence in 1776, but whether 
we could make it good by establishing ourselves firmly as a nation 
remained a question for almost three generations. Is it any wonder 
that the ability of all the Latin American republics to make good 
their claim to adult equality should still be questioned today, so 
short a time after they have, so to speak, turned 21? 

The maturity of nations is generally less than the maturity of 
men, in the sense that the most mature nation will be childish in 
its behavior by comparison with the most mature man. As the 
very existence of national governments indicates the incapacity 
of men for perfect self-government, so the immaturity and irre- 
sponsibility of nations warns of the dangers of international 
anarchy. In the absence of any other international regulation, 
this universal immaturity virtually requires the development of 
a system in which the strong nation lords it over the weak. At a 
time when we considered that at least some of the other American 
republics were excessively immature and irresponsible, we did not 
scruple ourselves to exercise certain powers of government over 
them. With the advent of the Good Neighbor Policy we aban- 
doned the use of such powers on the theory that all the members 
of our community were of age and had achieved a capacity for 
responsible conduct that allowed us to risk the anarchy which, 
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in default of any superior authority, must reign among sovereign 
equals. That was the situation in the latter 1930’s, when the rising 
menace of Fascist imperialism overseas promoted an exceptional 
measure of self-discipline in the relations among the American 
republics, and thus contributed to the justification of our risk. 

The implications of such a situation as confronted us in 1933 
may be brought out by a comparison. Relations among the 
American republics at the beginning of the century were like the 
political relations among the pioneers on our Western frontier a 
century ago. On the frontier there was, as yet, no organized com- 
munity, with police and judiciary, to protect the rights of the 
individual. Consequently, everyone carried arms and undertook, 
himself, to make good his own rights. If he was injured he did not 
call in the police but set out on his own to obtain retribution. In 
actual practice, however, the definition and the procurement of 
justice became privileges of the strong, who indulged in “inter- 
vention” against those whose weakness compelled them to submit. 
The development of effective community organization doomed 
such interventionism. The community as a whole, through ad- 
ministrative instruments created for the purpose, gave protection 
to the rights of each member alike, and it could not tolerate the 
usurpation of its functions by individuals. The practice of govern- 
ment by the strong succumbed, accordingly, to the principle of 
equality under law. 

-The United States in the 1930’s seems to have been unusually 
forehanded in renouncing intervention and accepting the princi- 
ple of equality under the law before there was any provision for 
law-enforcement by the community. This was certainly an act 
of faith on its part. It is no coincidence, however, that at Buenos 
Aires in 1936 the same inter-American conference that adopted 
the treaty commitment on nonintervention also adopted the 
principle of formal consultation among the American republics 
for the purpose of dealing by concerted action with situations of 
common concern. This was followed, in successive inter-American 
conferences, by the creation of the necessary instruments. The 
establishment of the Consultative Meetings of Foreign Ministers 
at Lima in 1938 was the first step in that direction. Today we 
have, in the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance which was signed at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1947, a provision for action by the community 
as a whole to meet any armed attack against any of its members, 
whether from outside or inside the community. Thus our inter- 
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American community has now assumed active responsibility for 
protecting the rights of its member states, and if such situations 
as jeopardized the order of the Caribbean at the turn of the 
century should recur, the United States would now have no right 
to deal with them on its own. It would have to look to the com- 
munity for regulatory action. 

The official inter-American system, now formalized in the 
Organization of American States and other agencies, has under- 
taken, like the United Nations, to define the rights of individuals 
as well as the rights of states. However, while it has made some 
provision for community enforcement of the latter rights, it has 
thus far confined itself to proclaiming human rights. Thus a 
government that is restricted by the community in its foreign 
undertakings is secure from community sanctions in the treat- 
ment it accords its own people, for this is a domestic matter in 
which an unqualified sovereignty is still the rule. The community 
has formulated applicable standards but has not provided for 
enforcing them. We in the United States may appreciate the 
difficulty of making any such provision when we consider the 
reluctance with which we ourselves would, for example, view the 
interposition of the American republics for the enfranchisement 
of the citizens of the District of Columbia. 

This jealous protection of sovereign freedom in the domestic 
field is illustrated by the disposition that the American republics 
have shown in recent years to join together in withholding official 
recognition from a revolutionary government as long as there is 
a reasonable and unresolved suspicion that it has had the assist- 
ance of another state in its advent to power. This represents, not 
a qualification of sovereignty in the country concerned, but its 
protection. No American state can today be brought before any 
official tribunal on grounds of not practising democracy at home. 


IV 


The development of a wise foreign policy can take place only 
in terms of the historical perspective. The historical view shows 
usa group of 21 separate nations striving for democratic self- 
realization, and also working for the development of a community 
to regulate their affairs. One may reasonably speculate on the pos- 
sibility of a day when the international community is capable of 
guaranteeing the democratic rights of the individual within each 
nation. More than that, a constructive foreign policy might well 
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promote the evolution of basic conditions which would increase 
this possibility. Under any circumstances, it will continue to be a 
question how far international community can make itself effec- 
tive in any particular case or at any particular time. Our own at- 
titude toward our own sovereignty must necessarily enter into a 
determination of our position on such a question. 

The fact is that today the Organization of American States, 
like the United Nations, is unable to do more than formulate 
standards and develop general resolutions for the guidance of 
such governments as are willing to heed them. It can promote 
democracy through the expression of moral purpose—by focussing 
international opinion in general terms. This is important and 
provides an opportunity for United States leadership, but most of 
us would feel it frustrating if our policy had to rely on this ex- 
clusively for the promotion of democracy in the hemisphere. 

A more direct and immediate opportunity arises from the fact 
that the American republics, as nations or peoples if not as gov- 
ernments, are striving to rise above their submerged pasts into 
the daylight of democracy. If the ideal and the will to realize it 
were lacking, it is hard to see what the United States could do. It 
would find itself in the position of a gardener who waters a dead 
shoot. Our actual position, however, is that of seeking to help a 
vital and growing process. 

We recognize that extreme economic and social misery, and 
inadequate education, are obstacles to the growth of democracy. 
All the American republics are committed by their policies to re- 
duce these obstacles. They are committed as well, by their policies 
and by acts of inter-American conferences, to codperate for this 
purpose. The capacity of the United States to contribute to the 
achievement of this community goal is so much greater than that 
of any other country that the concept of codperation often be- 
comes a matter more of spirit than of substance: it is as if John 
D. Rockefeller and the average reader of this article had pooled 
their wealth. The concept is, however, essential in a community 
of juridically equal and self-respecting states. It is invaluable not 
only for moral but for practical reasons; in no other context 
could the assistance of the United States be effective. 

Active codperation for economic development is, then, one of 
the prime policies by which the United States exercises leadership 
and makes its practical contribution to the growth of democracy. 
In response to requests from the other American republics, based 
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on their own plans and their own efforts, our Government finances 
development projects and furnishes technical knowledge and 
skills for their realization. This is the policy behind our Export- 
Import Bank and the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, in which we are the principal stockholder. It is the 
policy behind our Institute of Inter-American Affairs, a govern- 
ment agency under the Secretary of State which, since 1942, has 
been codperating with government agencies in the other Ameri- 
can republics to develop their agriculture, their public health and 
their basic education. It is, finally, the policy expressed by Presi- 
dent Truman in Point Four of his Inaugural Address last year, 
the policy of promoting economic development by disseminating 
techniques and stimulating the productive investment of capital. 

In a large sense, however, our increasingly varied and compre- 
hensive activities in the field of economic development represent 
the most direct practical expression of the moral leadership that 
our position and our policy require of us. This is brought out by 
looking at the context of our technical and financial codperation. 

Those who come bearing such gifts must, first of all, be trusted. 
When our Government sends an agricultural technician to a 
foreign country the effectiveness of his mission depends on his 
being accepted at face value. If it were thought that he was a 
secret agent of the United States, if it were thought that his real 
purpose was to spy or to develop markets for the United States 
by inhibiting competing production, his advice would be dis- 
trusted and his assistance rejected. If he used his position to med- 
dle in local politics he would lose his usefulness. The policy of 
technical assistance, therefore, can be successful only where the 
moral credit of the United States prevails. That is why our State 
Department has opposed all proposals that we make our assist- 
ance contingent on the granting of special concessions, or acqui- 
escence in demands that we may be pressing in other connections. 
The accepted purity of our motives is more important, in the 
long run, than any particular advantages that might be gained by 
compromising them. 

The agricultural technician, if his mission is a success, justifies 
himself by more than his technical contribution. He is in himself 
a living sales-demonstration of our democracy: its honesty, its 
high purpose, its competence and its energy. In backward coun- 
tries where people have grown cynical under the oppression of 
venal and futile officials, his example and his accomplishment re- 
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create hope and reinforce the democratic ideal. The moral influ- 
ence that we can achieve in this way is a priceless asset in the con- 
duct of our diplomacy and the promotion of our democracy. It is 
based on a very simple cornerstone of our foreign policy. We must 
be trusted. To be trusted we must be trustworthy. 

When it comes to moral leadership, our example is necessarily 
more important than our precept. The fact that in this country 
we hold orderly elections, accept their results, and change our ad- 
ministrations without force has an incalculable influence through- 
out Latin America. Our forbearance in not using our power to 
gain imperialistic ends gives us a moral authority that represents 
a welcome alternative to the rule of force. Courage and coolness in 
the face of difficulties, self-discipline, our efficiency, our ability to 
solve problems and get things done are persuasive arguments in 
favor of our way of life. They keep the ideal alive among peoples 
who might otherwise give themselves up in despair to totalitarian 
rule. 

The danger of precept is self-righteousness, which assumes that 
the ideal is already sufficiently exemplified in the preceptor. It 
will do us no harm to recognize that this is a national weakness 
in ourselves which makes us intolerant of the shortcomings of 
other nations, even when we share them. This is the typical ex- 
pression of the xenophobia that is widespread in this country, as 
it is in others. It is found in the belief that other countries think 
only of their own selfish interests, while we simply look out for our 
rights. It is found in the indignation at political corruption abroad 
that assumes the absence of anything comparable at home. It is 
found in our impatience with discriminatory trade and employ- 
ment practices in other countries and indifference to discrimina- 
tory legislation at home. 

This moral danger is directly relevant to the problem of our 
Latin American policy; it is the basis of the paternalistic school. 
Almost invariably, national self-righteousness is dominant in the 
breasts of the interventionists or quasi-interventionists who ad- 
vocate forcing the Latin Americans to live up to our concept of 
political democracy. It is outspoken among those who would have 
us turn our backs on the other American republics because they 
are unworthy of us. 

Given the good example, given the perception that the ex- 
ample will not support self-righteousness, given the tolerance that 
must follow from such a perception, moral leadership still requires 
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the inspiration of the word. Abraham Lincoln and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt gave this inspiration. Their leadership was exercised, 
not in the attempt to reform others and not in moral denunciation 
of others, but in the eloquent definition of a common ideal for the 
strengthening of a common purpose. Such leadership expresses 
itself as what “we” (nations or peoples) must do, not as what 
“you” must do. That is one reason why Lincoln was a greater 
moral leader than Carrie Nation. 

It is easy to say that our policy is that of giving moral leader- 
ship. The translation of that policy into action depends on in- 
tangibles. It depends on the maintenance of our own inspiration 
and the clarity of our purpose. We must cultivate these things in 
ourselves, and to the extent that we have them we must speak of 
them. It is on this sort of thing, as well as on technical assistance, 
that our contribution to the continued growth of Latin American 
democracy depends. Democracy will tend to be strong there as it 
is robust, positive and vivid here. 


vV 


The other American republics are younger and less mature than 
the United States. Their historic drive is in the direction of the 
orderly practice of political democracy. They have made prog- 
ress since the days when Bolivar, on his deathbed, is reported to 
have said that America was ungovernable. They govern them- 
selves today more or less badly, more or less well. The ferment of 
new ideas—ideas of economic and social democracy, ideas eman- 
ating from the United States among other sources—contributes to 
their instability, as it also does to their progress. The achieve- 
ment of greater maturity depends on their experience in exercis- 
ing, for themselves, the responsibility of adult nations. There is 
no evidence that our assumption of such responsibility on behalf 
of Haiti, the Dominican Republic and Nicaragua brought them 
nearer maturity. 

The United States should, therefore, encourage the Latin 
American states to participate responsibly in the councils of the 
world. We should, as occasion allows, take them into our con- 
fidence and seek their advice as equals. We should cultivate close 
working relations with their statesmen in dealing with world af- 
fairs. Nothing is so conducive to the achievement of adult stature 
as to be treated like an adult, nothing so stultifying to develop- 
ment as to be treated like a child. Nations are the same as indi- 
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viduals in this. The man who writes a letter to the newspaper ad- 
vocating a national policy of one kind or another would expend 
more forethought on his proposal if he knew it might be adopted 
simply because he made it. The fact that what he says is not 
likely to exert a determining influence leaves him free to indulge 
in irresponsibility. History shows that when we have asked the 
advice of Latin Americans and shown a disposition to be guided 
by it, they have behaved in more statesmanlike fashion than when 
we have undertaken to tell them what they must do for their own 
good. We can best promote responsible attitudes and actions 
among the other American republics by encouraging them to par- 
take of responsibility. 

We must continue to codperate with the other American re- 
publics as friends for the common objectives of improving human 
life and securing human freedom in the hemisphere, and not for 
motives that would discredit our codperation. The very fact that 
these nations are, in so many respects, younger than we, and 
much weaker, should persuade us to maintain an attitude of 
noblesse oblige. We North Americans, by our nature, feel better 
when we are conducting ourselves in a broad and generous way 
than when our behavior in the world is mean, quarrelsome and 
niggardly. That is our natural instinct. But we have a mortal fear 
of being “suckers” that impels us constantly to throttle our in- 
stinct. In the case of the other American republics we can afford 
by virtue of our preponderant strength to fulfill our capacity for 
greatness. 

Latin America, free of iron curtains, dedicated to the attain- 
ment of democracy, striving for human betterment, offers us a 
clean field for a positive policy based on good will and an in- 
spired purpose. Such a policy must be for democracy rather than 
merely against dictators; it must be codperative rather than self- 
righteous and denunciatory; it must be candid rather than con- 
spiratorial; and it must seek its own realization by developing 
the moral credit that supports it. In no other way shall we con- 
tribute to realizing the kind of democratic hemisphere that all of 
us, paternalists and fraternalists alike, seek to achieve. 


THE OCCUPATION OF GERMANY 


New Licut on How THE ZonES WERE DRAWN 


By Philip E. Mosely 
Ge: first steps towards three-Power planning for the oc- 


cupation and control of Germany after her eventual defeat 

were taken at the Moscow Conference of Foreign Ministers 
in October 1943. In those days the Red Army was continuing its 
powerful advance against the German armies (Kiev was liber- 
ated during the Conference), and the forces of the Western Allies 
were preparing their tremendous attack upon Hitler’s “Fortress 
Europe.” The need for codrdinating the political planning of the 
major Allies thus became more and more obvious and acute. Dur- 
ing Mr. Eden’s visit to Washington the previous March, Harry 
Hopkins had noted the necessity of reaching an understanding 
“as to which armies would be where and what kind of administra- 
tion should be developed.”* A few days later President Roosevelt 
instructed Secretary Hull to explore, first with the British and 
then with the Russians, “the question of what our plan is to be 
in Germany and Italy during the first months after Germany’s 
collapse.”” Even so, the Italian surrender caught the Allies politi- 
cally unprepared. The cross-purposes and frictions revealed dur- 
ing the negotiations over Italy showed how urgent it was to begin 
codrdinating Allied purposes and arrangements for the surrender 
of Germany, and to do so well before the event. In September 
1943 it was decided to arrange a first meeting of the three Foreign 
Ministers in preparation for a first conference of the three heads 
of governments. 

At the Moscow Conference, Mr. Hull presented to Mr. Eden 
and Mr. Molotov the American view of postwar policy toward 
Germany.* Although this memorandum was received favorably, 
no attempt was made to reach concrete decisions concerning Ger- 
many, and the problem was referred to a new body, the European 

* Robert E. Sherwood, “Roosevelt and Hopkins, an Intimate History.” New York: Harper, 
1948, p. 714. 

*“The Memoirs of Cordell Hull.” New York: Macmillan, 1948, v. II, p. 1284-1285. 


* Summarized in Hull, ibid., v. II, p. 1285-1287. The memorandum was drafted during the 
Conference by two members of the delegation, including the present writer, mainly on the basis 
of studies and recommendations approved by the Interdivisional Committee on Germany, in 


the Department of State, and of studies prepared by the War and Peace Studies Project of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, New York. 
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Advisory Commission (henceforth referred to as the EAC), 
which was to have its seat in London and carry on its work con- 
tinuously. The memorandum recommended that an inter-Allied 
control commission be set up to enforce upon Germany the terms 
of surrender and the policies of the Allies, and that Germany 
should be occupied by British, Soviet and American forces. Thus 
the principle of joint responsibility in German policy and of joint 
occupation of Germany was accepted tacitly in October 1943 as 
a basis of future planning. 

The terms of reference of the EAC, as established in the Mos- 
cow Protocol of November 1, 1943, reflected a sharp divergence 
between British and American views. The Foreign Office wanted 
EAC to receive a broad mandate to settle promptly, during the 
war, many questions concerning both the enemy and the smaller 
Allied states in Europe. In this view, the EAC should have com- 
petence in such matters as the future régimes to be established in 
France, Poland, Jugoslavia and elsewhere, and also be authorized 
to settle minority and boundary disputes. It can be assumed that 
the British leaders hoped to settle as many of these questions as 
possible during the war, while the major Allies were compelled by 
necessity to act together to a considerable degree and while the 
United States had powerful forces in Europe. A British govern- 
ment has excellent facilities for studying matters of this sort and 
deciding on definite policy objectives; and the existence of a war- 
time coalition provided an even better opportunity than usual 
for the formulation of a final British view. 

The dominant official view in the United States was that it 
would be unwise to attempt to solve postwar problems while hos- 
tilities were continuing, except for achieving the establishment of 
a United Nations organization. There was doubt as to the author- 
ity of the executive to commit the United States on matters which 
are usually settled in treaties of peace. There was uncertainty re- 
garding the degree to which American opinion would, after the 
war, maintain a detailed interest in and responsibility for specifi- 
cally European problems. There were fears that groups of Ameri- 
can citizens of foreign origin would be distracted from the unified 
war effort—and, incidentally, from support of the Administration 
—if attempts were made during the war to settle concrete bound- 
ary and other issues. These lines of thought led the United States 
Government to favor limiting the mandate of the EAC primarily 
to working out arrangements for the surrender of the Axis states 
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in Europe. While the American delegation at Moscow accepted 
the broad wording of Article 1 of the terms of reference, it laid 
emphasis upon the limiting provision that questions could be 
referred to the EAC only by unanimous consent of the three 
Governments, and it actually regarded Article 2 as the only real 
mandate of the new body.* Preparations for beginning the formal 
negotiations concerning Germany were advanced during the 
Teheran Conference when the three heads of governments ap- 
pointed their representatives to the EAC—Sir William Strang for 
the United Kingdom, Fedor T. Gusev for the Soviet Union, and 
the late John G. Winant for the United States. 

Thus the Moscow and Teheran Conferences committed the 
three major Allies to proceeding promptly to the elaboration of 
joint arrangements for the postwar occupation and control of 
Germany. In the view of those at the “working level” within the 
State Department, and in Mr. Winant’s view, the task was one 
of great and immediate urgency. If the Allies could agree on a 
detailed program of postwar codperation with regard to Ger- 
many, other European problems might prove much more man- 
ageable and there would be far stronger hope for some measure 
of continuing codperation in a United Nations organization. No 
one assumed that codperation would be easy. But there was hope 
that the great damages which German aggression had inflicted 
on the world might have created such a shared sense of urgency 
among the Allies that they would be able to plan a common Allied 
policy for dealing with Germany in a manner to prevent the re- 
currence of the danger. 

The EAC held an informal organizing meeting on December 
15, 1943, and began its formal meetings on January 14, 1944.° 
Naturally, it could work effectively only when all three repre- 
sentatives had full instructions from their governments. The 
EAC was not, in fact, able to “study and make recommendations 

“The principal terms of reference of the EAC were: (1) “The Commission will study and 
make recommendations to the three Governments upon European questions connected with the 
termination of hostilities which the three Governments may consider appropriate to refer 
to it... ;” (2) “As one of the Commission’s first tasks the three Governments desire that it 
shall, as soon as possible, make detailed recommendations to them upon the terms of surrender 


to be imposed upon each of the European States with which any of the three Powers are at war, 
and upon the machinery required to ensure the fulfilment of those terms. . . .” 

*In all, the EAC held 20 formal and 97 informal meetings between January 14, 1944, and 
August 1945, in addition to frequent private consultations among the delegations. It con- 
cluded 12 agreements dealing with German, Austrian and Bulgarian affairs. The armistices 
with Rumania, Hungary and Finland were not referred to it for negotiation. 
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to the three Governments” on its own initiative. From the begin- 
ning it was a negotiating body, and the 12 agreements which it 
succeeded in reaching had to be approved in advance, down to the 
last detail and word, by the three (later four) Governments be- 
fore they could be presented as “recommendations” to those 
Governments. Only then would such recommendations receive 
formal “approval.” In matters of such profound concern as those 
which were referred to the EAC each of the national representa- 
tives could speak and act only upon detailed instructions. 

In this respect the British representative was fortunately situ- 
ated. As the seat of the Commission was London, he had direct 
personal access to the final political authority in his government 
and so was able to receive clear guidance rather promptly. 
Inter-departmental conflicts could be resolved with reasonable 
expedition through joint committees (in which the primary re- 
sponsibility of the Foreign Office in matters of foreign policy was 
recognized), through the admirable functioning of the Cabinet 
Secretariat, and, if necessary, through reference to the War Cabi- 
net. The American representative on EAC was less fortunate. 
Until December 1943 there was no established procedure through 
which he could receive the instructions of his government. Clearly, 
postwar policy toward Germany transcended the competence of 
either the Department of State or the War Department. 

In order to meet this lack and to provide the American repre- 
sentative in London with instructions based upon the combined 
views of the departments concerned, there was established in De- 
cember 1943, under the camouflage name of the Working Secur- 
ity Committee (henceforth referred to as WSC), an inter-depart- 
mental committee, consisting of officers of State, War, and Navy 
Departments. The WSC was designed to codrdinate the views of 
the three departments and, on this basis, to transmit agreed in- 
structions to Mr. Winant in London. The instructions might be 
draft documents to be circulated and negotiated in the EAC; or 
detailed statements of American policies and objectives for his 
guidance in negotiation, whether formal or informal; or com- 
ments on reports of EAC discussions and on proposals submitted 
by other delegations; or, finally, comments on suggestions and 
recommendations worked out by the United States delegation in 
London.° Formally, the Department of State provided the chan- 


*A brief and formal account of the composition of the Working Security Committee is 
presented in “Postwar Foreign Policy Preparation, 1939-1945,” Washington, D. C., 1949 (re- 
leased in 1950), Department of State Publication 3580, p. 225, 228-229, 271, 368, 
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nel for transmission of instructions to Mr. Winant. But in prac- 
tice it could forward only instructions and drafts which had been 
approved by the WSC, or rather by each of the departmental 
components of the WSC. In theory, the officers of the three de- 
partments concerned with German policy were supposed to work 
out agreed recommendations in the WSC and then to “clear” the 
draft instructions with the superior officers within each depart- 
ment; when notified of such multiple clearance, the chairman of 
the WSC could then transmit the approved telegram or dispatch 
to London. In practice, each departmental component within the 
WSC could exercise a “veto” over any proposed instruction.’ 
The Department of State was represented on the WSC by offi- 
cers of the Division of European (later Central European) Affairs 
and the Division of Political (later Territorial) Studies. In pre- 
senting recommendations to the WSC, the State Department 
component could draw upon a large number of background and 
policy studies which had been reviewed by the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Postwar Foreign Policy since January 1942, 
and upon the continuing and intensive work of the departmental 
Interdivisional Committee on Germany.® The War Department 
component was to be provided by the Civil Affairs Division, 
which had been established in the spring of 1943.° If the Civil 
Affairs Division had made studies of future policy toward Ger- 
many in the intervening period this fact did not become evident 
in the discussions of the WSC. | 
Although the establishment of the WSC had been agreed to 
early in December by the three departments “at the Assistant 
Secretary level,” it could not begin to function at once because 
the Civil Affairs Division of the War Department refused at first 


* The inter-departmental basis of American policy-making was reflected in the composition 
of the United States Delegation to the EAC, Mr. Winant was assisted by a Political Adviser 
designated by the Department of State (Mr. George F. Kennan, January to April 1944; 
the present writer, June 1944 to August 1945), and one or two political officers; a Military 
Adviser, with staff; a Naval Adviser, with staff; and later an Air Adviser, with staff. The 
service advisers communicated directly with their superiors in Washington, through their 
own channels. 

* Regarding the Advisory Committee, see “Postwar Foreign Policy Preparation,” of. cit.s 
also “Dismemberment of Germany,” by the present writer, Foreign Affairs, April 1950. For a 
brief account of the Interdivisional Committee, see “Postwar Foreign Policy Preparation,” 
p. 177. The present writer served as chairman of this committee in its initial stages, and con- 
tinued as a member until June 1944; he served continuously as a member of the WSC, occa- 
sionally as acting chairman, from December 1943 to June 1944. David Harris, Professor of 
History at Stanford University, became chairman of the Interdivisional Committee in October 
1943 and a member of the WSC in June 1944. 


*Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, “On Active Service in Peace and War.” New 
York: Harper, 1947, p. 559. 
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to take part. For a fortnight the representatives of the Division 
maintained that the surrender and occupation of Germany were 
purely a military matter which would have to be decided “at the 
military level;” and that therefore there was no need for the WSC, 
or, for that matter, for a European Advisory Commission. In re- 
joinder, it was pointed out that the President, who was also com- 
mander-in-chief, had joined with the heads of two other govern- 
ments in creating the EAC and in expressing the intention to 
work out Allied agreements on postwar Germany. According to 
the Civil Affairs Division, military government was a purely mili- 
tary matter; when the time came, the necessary orders would be 
issued by the Combined Chiefs of Staff, and that was all. This 
view ignored the fact that the Combined Chiefs of Staff would 
probably not be allowed to determine American postwar policy, 
that there was no Soviet representation on it, that the President 
was committed to seeking postwar agreement on Germany with 
both the Soviet and British Governments, and that meanwhile 
the American representative on the EAC was completely without 
instructions. This deadlock, which threatened to postpone indefi- 
nitely the establishment of the WSC, was finally broken by inter- 
vention from above, and on December 21, 1943, officers of the 
Civil Affairs Division met for the first time in the WSC. It should 
be pointed out that the Civil Affairs Division was staffed largely 
with civilians who had recently gone into uniform. Some of them 
who had been lawyers in civil life seemed to regard the jurisdic- 
tion and prestige of the military service as they might the interests 
of aclient, to be defended by every device of argument, delay, ob- 
struction and veto against an “adversary,” in this case the State 
Department. 

Thus although the WSC began its meetings, it made little prog- 
ress on the coérdination of policy. The Civil Affairs Division rep- 
resentatives who attended were of relatively junior rank. They 
had been given strict instructions to agree to nothing, or almost 
nothing, and could only report the discussions back to their su- 
periors. This system of negotiating at arm’s length, under rigid 
instructions and with the exercise of the “veto,” resembled the 
procedures of Soviet negotiators in their more intransigeant 
moods. Under such conditions the pace of work in the WSC was, 
of necessity, determined primarily by the outlook of the Civil 
Affairs Division. 

This explanation of the procedure by which American policy 
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was formulated in Washington for presentation in the EAC in 
London has been necessary, since it had a great deal to do with 
the determination of the American position regarding the future 
zones of occupation in Germany. 

While the WSC was struggling to be born, the Interdivisional 
Committee on Germany in the Department of State had been giv- 
ing active consideration to the problems which should be dealt 
with in the EAC. Upon returning from the Moscow Conference, 
I had outlined to the Committee three matters of immediate con- 
cern—the formulation of an instrument of unconditional surren- 
der, the definition of zones of occupation, and the establishment 
of Allied control machinery for the joint administration of Ger- 
many—and urged that the American proposals be formulated as 
promptly as possible and circulated in the EAC. Experience had 
shown that it was advantageous to have American proposals 
available to the Russians before they drew up their own recom- 
mendations. Moreover, the negotiator who put his proposals in 
first could frequently get his drafts accepted as a basis of discus- 
sion. At this stage of the war, too, American negotiators were 
often in a “middle position” between Soviet and British views, 
and therefore it was important to enable the American member 
of EAC to take the lead in submitting proposals. The hope that 
this might be done in the present case faded rapidly. While the 
Civil Affairs Division wrangled over jurisdiction in the WSC, Mr. 
Winant was left without instructions. Without them, he could not 
even discuss the British and Soviet proposals presented in EAC, 
much less present any American proposals. On occasion, when he 
wired urgently asking why he had received no replies to his re- 
quests for comment and instructions, the Civil Affairs Division 
representatives even vetoed draft messages informing him that 
he should not expect an early reply. 

Despite the deadlock over the question of zones, the WSC did 
make some progress on the formulation of a draft instrument of 
German unconditional surrender. The American draft, which was 
circulated in the EAC on March 6, 1944, became the basis of the 
EAC Protocol of July 25, 1944, setting forth the agreed terms of 
German surrender. 

Already our office had been making a study of possible and de- 
sirable zones of occupation, and by mid-December 1943 a tenta- 
tive proposal was ready for submission to the WSC, together with 
demographic and economic studies of the suggested zones and the 
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necessary maps. In preparing this proposal we had to assume either 
that there would or would not be a German central administration 
in operation at the time of surrender. In the former case, the Allied 
authorities could work through it, though of course drastically 
changing its composition and policies. Berlin then would be the 
logical seat of the joint Allied authority. If there were no German 
administration in being, it would still be necessary to use the Ger- 
man staffs and records, and Berlin again would be the natural 
center. A further factor favorable to making Berlin the seat of 
Allied authority was that any proposal to create a new capital, 
especially one situated in a western zone, seemed bound to meet 
with unrelenting Soviet opposition. It seemed unwise to begin 
negotiation for an agreed Allied policy by presenting a proposal 
which could only lead at once to deadlock, thus sacrificing larger 
interests of Allied codperation to a contingent advantage which 
might or might not be of practical importance. 

More significant, I believe, was the proposal that a corridor 
should be established connecting the prospective western areas of 
occupation with Berlin, this to be accomplished by joining certain 
intervening districts of Saxony-Anhalt and Brandenburg to the 
western zones. This proposal, for which I was responsible, ran 
counter to the principle of retaining the administrative boun- 
daries of the existing Ldnder and provinces; but it was consis- 
tent with the proposal to break up Prussia and thus to destroy 
its preponderance within postwar Germany. Since it was assumed 
that for most purposes Germany would be treated as a political 
and economic entity, the economic disruption caused by creating 
this corridor for purposes only of occupation and enforcement of 
Allied authority would be negligible. I realized that such a pro- 
posal by the United States would probably meet with Soviet ob- 
jections, but I believed that if it could be presented first, with im- 
pressive firmness, it might be taken into account by the Soviet 
Government in framing its own proposals. I believed that the dig- 
nity and security of the American authorities to be installed 
eventually in Berlin required that provision be made in advance 
for free and direct territorial access to Berlin from the West. 

This proposal was never acted upon in the WSC in Washington 
and was therefore never presented to the EAC in London. The 
position of the Civil Affairs Division of the War Department was 
that the determination of the future zones of occupation was no 
concern of the WSC or of the EAC. It was a “military matter” 
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which would be decided “at the proper time” and “at the military 
level.”?° The Civil Affairs Division even denied for many weeks 
the “right” of the EAC to negotiate an agreement on zones. It 
argued that zones of occupation would be determined by the loca- 
tion of troops at the time of Germany’s surrender or collapse. 
This, the State Department members felt, was to rely on an ex- 
tremely risky expedient. If there were no Allied agreement on 
postwar zones, there would be constant suspicions between the 
Allies. The Germans could fan these fears by hints of a separate 
understanding with East or West. In the closing phase of the war, 
strategy and tactics might be determined by the desire to occupy 
the largest possible area of Germany rather than by the aim to 
defeat Germany as quickly as possible. In their reply, the repre- 
sentatives of the War Department implied that they expected all 
of Germany up to the Rhine to be in Soviet control upon Ger- 
many’s defeat, and that therefore it was useless to expect the 
Soviet Government to carry out any agreement regarding the 
division of Germany which might have been reached in advance, 
since this would be to its disadvantage. To this the answer was 
obvious. If the prospects were so gloomy, all the more reason to 
seek early agreement on future arrangements for Germany, since 
clearly it was not in the interest of European stability and of 
American security that all or nearly all of Germany should pass 
under sole Soviet control. As for the doubt concerning the Soviet 
Government’s fulfilment of its agreement, no American Govern- 
ment could afford to report to its people and its Allies that it had 
refused to negotiate a postwar agreement on this ground. Nothing 
would be lost by assuming that agreements would be kept. If 
they were made with good faith on the American side, and were 
later broken by other governments, the situation would be far 
clearer for all the world, the American people included, to judge. 
After many days of argument and counter-argument, the Civil 
Affairs Division exercised its right of veto in early January 1944. 
WSC was debarred from providing Mr. Winant with proposals 
concerning the future zones of occupation. 

It has sometimes been suggested that it was a basic error to 
divide Germany into zones of occupation; and that it would have 

* Admiral Leahy reports that in November 1943 the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered the 
question of future zones of occupation (Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy, “I Was There; The 
Personal Story of the Chief of Staff to Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. Based on His Notes 


and Diaries Made at the Time.” New York: Whittlesey, 1950, p. 197). I have no knowledge 
of the JCS conclusions, if any were reached. 
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been better to station Allied forces in dispersed or interlarded 
fashion and thus to avoid the creation of separate zones. A tenta- 
tive proposal to this effect was put forward informally in late 
December 1943 by a member of the British Foreign Office during 
a reconnaissance visit to Washington. If this proposal had been 
adopted, the establishment of zones and the de facto partition of 
Germany might conceivably have been avoided. It was rejected 
by the Civil Affairs Division. There were indeed strong arguments 
against it. Interlarding of forces under different commands would 
have created serious problems of supply and communications for 
the very large forces which would be on German territory at the 
time of defeat. It would be difficult for regional and local com- 
manders to deal with German administrative authorities only 
through Berlin. Conflicts and misunderstandings might arise be- 
tween troops of different language and background. The State 
Department planning group gave the suggestion careful consider- 
ation but felt that it could not support it in opposition to the un- 
animous military opinion. It was assumed also that the Soviet 
Government would wish to concentrate its forces in a compact 
territory and would not want its troops to have the wide and 
free contact with other Allied forces which would be inevitable 
if Soviet forces were interlarded with British and American troops 
all over Germany. 

The Foreign Office representative who visited Washington in 
December 1943 and January 1944 also wished to find out whether 
the United States was preparing to take the initiative in present- 
ing proposals to the EAC. We may assume that his report made it 
clear that no rapid formulation of agreed American views was to 
be relied upon. In January, therefore, the Foreign Office took the 
initiative. At the first meeting of the EAC the British representa- 
tive presented a draft surrender instrument and a draft agree- 
ment on zones of occupation (circulated January 15, 1944). The 
latter provided for the division of Germany, within its 1937 boun- 
daries, into three zones. The area which it proposed for Soviet 
occupation was the one which was accepted later by all three 
Powers. Mecklenburg-Pomerania, Brandenburg, Saxony-Anhalt, 
Thuringia, and the areas to the eastward were to come under 
Soviet occupation, except for Greater Berlin, which was to be 
under joint occupation. As a division of Germany, it was equita- 
ble. The Soviet zone, it was estimated, would contain 40 percent 
of the territory, 36 percent of the population and 33 percent of the 
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productive resources of the pre-1937 country. In terms of war 
effort and of war-inflicted sufferings, the Soviet Union might 
have claimed a larger share. 

The British proposal would have placed all of northwestern 
Germany, including Brunswick, Hesse-Nassau, the Rhine Prov- 
inces and the areas north of them, under British occupation. The 
zone proposed for American occupation included the Saar and 
the Bavarian Palatinate west of the Rhine, together with Hesse- 
Darmstadt, Wiirttemberg, Baden and Bavaria. This arrange- 
ment, if approved, would have placed the greatest industrial areas 
under British control. Only the United States zone would have 
bordered on France, and if a zone were later allotted to French 
occupation, most of the French zone would have to be detached 
from the American-controlled area. On the other hand, if the 
United States withdrew from the occupation of Germany, the 
American zone could be taken over more conveniently by French 
forces. London presumably did not overlook the fact that the pro- 
posed British zone would give Britain a major voice in control 
over her greatest industrial and commercial competitor in Europe. 

For these reasons the proposed allocation of the two western 
zones was rejected by the American military authorities and by 
President Roosevelt. The President insisted that the redeploy- 
ment of major American forces from Germany to the Far East 
required United States control of the ports of northwestern Ger- 
many. Furthermore, occupation of the southwestern zone would 
necessitate using French lines of communication and transporta- 
tion, and American-French military relations were not cordial. 
The British argued that redeployment of American forces to the 
northwestern zone and of British forces to the southwestern zone 
would create great confusion, since Montgomery’s forces were to 
advance through the Low Countries into northern Germany, 
while American forces were to enter central and southern Ger- 
many. The American rejoinder was that this problem would di- 
minish rapidly in volume as combat forces were transferred to 
the Far East and forces in Germany were placed on a garrison- 
and-security footing. The President urged instead that the Brit- 
ish plan to occupy both the southern zone in Germany and all of 
Austria. This dispute over the allocation of the two western zones 
was to be settled only seven months later, at the Quebec Con- 
ference of September 1944. 


On February 18, 1944, a Soviet proposal concerning zones was 
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also circulated. It accepted the eastern zone as suggested by the 
British proposal, together with the designation of Greater Berlin 
as a separate zone of joint Allied occupation. The Soviet accept- 
ance, without bargaining, of a zone of slightly more than one- 
third of Germany, appeared a sign of a moderate and conciliatory 
approach to the problem of how to deal with postwar Germany. 
The Soviet representative implied clearly that the question of 
just how Western Germany would be divided into separate British 
and American zones was not of particular concern to his govern- 
ment. However, he hoped for an early settlement of the dispute 
and hence for a prompt conclusion of a three-Power agreement. 
At this time the Civil Affairs Division representatives on the 
WSC were still maintaining that the EAC was not entitled to 
negotiate concerning the future zones. Consequently no Ameri- 
can proposals or instructions could be sent to Mr. Winant. He 
made urgent and repeated pleas for them, but to no avail. 

At the end of February the Civil Affairs Division suddenly 
changed its position. It brought into the WSC a small-scale map 
of Germany, on which pencilled lines radiating north, west and 
south from Berlin had been sketched, explaining that this division 
represented President Roosevelt’s instructions. I do not know 
who received this “instruction” from the President, or how much 
information had been presented to him concerning the British 
and Soviet proposals. This proposed division had the advantage 
of placing Berlin at the meeting-point of the three zones. On the 
other hand, the proposed Soviet zone represented only about 22 
percent of the area, population and productive resources of pre- 
war Germany, and was therefore certain to be rejected by the 
Soviet and British Governments. The hastily pencilled lines also 
cut across many lines of administration and communication. The 
Civil Affairs Division insisted that this proposal be communi- 
cated as it stood to the EAC, and that Mr. Winant demand its 
acceptance. When it was asked to prepare a background memor- 
andum for the negotiator’s guidance in presenting this proposal, 
it declined to do so. After ten days of discussion, the WSC agreed 
to transmit this bare proposal to London as it stood. The State 
Department component realized that Mr. Winant would un- 
doubtedly ask for fuller instructions, and hoped thus to bring the 
Civil Affairs Division to a more realistic consideration of the 
character and difficulties of the proposal it was making. Frantic 
queries from London followed promptly. The War Department 
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representatives could not be budged. The deadlock continued un- 
til the first week of April. The EAC delegation in London insisted 
that it must be given fuller instructions both for presenting the 
proposal and concerning the attitude it should adopt if the British 
and Soviet Governments joined in rejecting it. In the WSC the 
Civil Affairs Division refused all further elucidations and con- 
tingent instructions. 

In mid-March the wheels of the EAC, which had been barely 
turning, ground to a complete stop. The Soviet and American 
delegations were deeply perturbed by “informed comments” in 
the British press concerning matters in dispute, especially as one 
of the disputes dealt with the question of whether the German 
forces, after the final surrender, would or would not be treated as 
prisoners of war. Unauthorized disclosures of these discussions 
provided Goebbels with effective means of stimulating German 
resistance. This gave rise to considerable American and Soviet 
indignation. After a month, during which the work of the EAC 
was suspended, Mr. Winant was able, by bringing to bear all his 
influence, to restore Soviet confidence in the future secrecy of 
EAC discussions. The EAC’s work was resumed. 

In the meantime, Mr. Winant’s Political Adviser, George F. 
Kennan, returned to Washington to try to make clear the difficult 
situation in which the EAC delegation found itself and to clarify 
the issues which were before it. In the first week of April he was 
able to present the entire range of EAC issues to President Roose- 
velt. The President thereupon reconsidered the arrangements for 
the future zones and authorized his representative in London to 
approve the proposed Soviet zone. He continued, however, to in- 
sist on American occupation of the northwestern zone. Mr. 
Winant now informed his colleagues orally of this new position, 
and the American acceptance of the Soviet zone undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the renewal of the work of the EAC and to a strength- 
ening of confidence in its ability to build a basis of postwar co- 
operation among the Allies. Mr. Winant continued to advocate 
vigorously that the northwestern zone be assigned for American 
occupation. From April to November, however, the dispute con- 
tinued. 

In May 1944 Mr. Winant paid a short visit to Washington to 
clarify a large number of issues concerning both the EAC negotia- 
tions and numerous other matters. Mr. Roosevelt again affirmed 
to him his strong view concerning American occupation of north- 
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western Germany. In his discussions in the War Department, Mr. 
Winant raised with the Civil Affairs Division the question of ac- 
cess to Berlin from the western zones. He offered to propose de- 
tailed provisions safeguarding American access by highway, rail- 
road and air. Since the Soviet representative had repeatedly 
insisted that there would be no difficulty in arranging for transit 
through the Soviet zone to Berlin, and that the presence of Ameri- 
can and British forces in Berlin “of course” carried with it all 
necessary facilities of access, Mr. Winant was confident that con- 
crete provisions could be negotiated in the EAC without great 
difficulty. Although the President had given new instructions 
early in April, as noted above, Mr. Winant so far had refrained 
from presenting the American position in writing, since he as- 
sumed that Washington would want to see some arrangements 
concerning access to Berlin included. At this time, of course, it 
was assumed that such provisions would relate only to the per- 
sonnel and matériel of the armed forces, since planning was pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that Germany herself would be treated 
as a political and economic unit and therefore no special pro- 
visions would be needed to regulate the economic relations be- 
tween Berlin and any of the zones. 

The Civil Affairs Division opposed the insertion of a specific 
provision concerning access to Berlin. It felt that it was impossi- 
ble to foresee, in May 1944, in advance of D-Day, what railroads 
and highways would be needed for use by the Allied forces. If 
specific roads and railroutes were assigned, they might be in a 
state of complete destruction when the time came to enter Berlin, 
and then it would be difficult to arrange for alternative facilities. 
They insisted that this was a purely “military matter” which 
would be taken care of “at the military level” when the time 
came. Mr. Winant felt that he could not further challenge this 
authoritative military view. When he returned to London he at 
last circulated to the EAC, on June 12, the American proposal 
concerning zones of occupation in Germany. 

During July the EAC negotiated actively for an agreement on 
zones and for the division of Berlin into three sectors. Maps were 
prepared showing the zones in Germany and the sectors in Ber- 
lin. The draft agreement specified that “Germany, within the 
frontiers as they were on the 31st December 1937, will, for the 
purposes of occupation, be divided into three zones, one of which 
will be allotted to each of the three Powers, and a special Berlin 
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area, which will be under joint occupation by the three Powers.” 
Article 2 gave a description of the western boundary of the zone 
which “. . . will be occupied by the armed forces of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, with the exception of the Berlin area, 
for which a special system of occupation is provided below.” It 
also provided that “The Berlin area (by which expression is un- 
derstood the territory of ‘Greater Berlin’ as defined by the Law 
of the 27th April, 1920) will be jointly occupied by armed forces 
of the United Kingdom, the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics assigned by the respective 
Commanders-in-Chief.” In the meticulous drafting practised by 
the EAC it was provided that the boundaries of Lander and prov- 
inces would be “those which existed after the coming into effect 
of the decree of 25th June 1941 (published in the Reichsgesetz- 
blatt, Part I, No. 72, the 3rd July, 1941),” and that boundaries 
of districts within Greater Berlin would be “those which existed 
after the coming into effect of the decree published on the 27th 
March, 1938 (Amtsblatt der Reichshauptstadt Berlin, No. 13 of 
the 27th March, 1938, page 215).” The clear provisions of the 
EAC Protocol leave no basis whatever for the Soviet assertion, 
advanced in 1948 during the Berlin crisis, that “Berlin... is a 
part of that [the Soviet] zone.’ I had been assigned to London 
to serve as Political Adviser to Mr. Winant late in June, succeed- 
ing Mr. Kennan, and I took an active part in these and sub- 
sequent negotiations, until August 1945. 

By late July the draft Protocol on zones was complete, except 
for the important question of the assignment of the two western 
zones, which was obviously beyond the competence of the EAC 
and a matter which could be decided only between the President 
and the Prime Minister.” By mid-August, when plans were being 
made for the second Quebec Conference, it was clear that the de- 
cision regarding the British and American zones could not be 
delayed any further. At this time Mr. Winant was arguing vigor- 

4 Soviet note of July 14, 1948, addressed to the United States and United Kingdom Govern- 


ments (“Germany, 1947-1949, the Story in Documents,” Washington, D. C., 1950. Department 
of State Publication 3556, p. 208). 

™ The circumstances which affected the progress of the EAC make it hard to understand 
the petulant comment of Robert E. Sherwood (op. cit., p. 818): “It will be remembered that 
when the question of the future treatment of Germany had come up for discussion among the 
Big Three at Teheran, agreement had not been reached or very nearly approached. It had 
been decided to refer this explosive subject to the Russian-British-American Advisory Com- 
mittee in London and there it had remained through many long months of inconclusive con- 
versations and ‘exchanges of view’ on all manner of subjects, beginning with the primary one 
as to which nation would occupy which zone.” 
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ously in London for American occupation of the northwestern 
zone, although Mr. Stimson, Mr. McCloy and Mr. Stettinius felt 
that this zone should be allotted to British occupation.” 

In mid-August, in a telegram of some seven thousand words, 
Mr. Winant set before the President the position which had been 
reached in attempts to settle policy toward Germany. He pointed 
out that the EAC had reached agreement on the terms of German 
unconditional surrender,” that it could complete the agreement 
on zones as soon as the assignment of the two western zones was 
decided, and that there was good prospect that it could shortly 
complete an agreement concerning the future machinery of Allied 
control. These three agreements, he emphasized, would provide 
the machinery for dealing with Germany but would not supply 
the content of future policy towards Germany. He urged that 
every effort be made on the American side to go forward to nego- 
tiate the widest possible measure of agreed policies to be enforced 
jointly by the future occupying Powers. It was not enough to set 
up the machinery of joint Allied administration; every effort 
should be made to work out agreed Allied policies which this ma- 
chinery should carry into effect. 

Mr. Winant went on to point out that the Russian need for ma- 
terial aid in repairing the vast destruction in the Soviet Union 
was bound to make the Soviet Government particularly eager to 
receive reparations deliveries from Germany on a large scale. 
Since the major part of German industry was located in the wes- 
tern zones, the Allies must try to work out, in advance, a repara- 
tions policy which would satisfy a part of the Soviet demands 
without involving an undue burden for the United States. He 
urged that Washington hasten the formulation of a reparations 
policy and then bend every effort toward reaching the earliest 
possible agreement with its Allies while the war was still in prog- 
ress. He warned that it would be almost impossible to achieve 
such an agreement after the close of hostilities and that if no 
agreement had been reached on reparation the proposed system 
for the joint control in Germany would break down. Rivalry for 
control over Germany, he said, would rapidly follow. He urged 
that the United States consider ways of helping the recovery of 
the Soviet economy, such assistance to be linked to the achieve- 


% Stimson and Bundy, of. cit., p. 568-569. 


1%6The American draft of the instrument of German surrender was circulated in the EAC 
on March 6, 1944, and became the basis of the EAC Protocol of July 25, 1944. 
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ment of a satisfactory settlement of the problem of German repa- 
rations and of the most important political issues between the 
two Governments. 

Instead of pursuing this farsighted program, the United States, 
in September 1944, dashed off after the will-o’-the-wisp of the 
Morgenthau “Plan.” For six months it indulged in a policy of 
“no policy” towards Germany. On October 20 Mr. Roosevelt 
wrote to Mr. Hull: “I dislike making detailed plans for a country 
which we do not yet occupy.” And five days later an F.D.R. 
memorandum, elicited by the Civil Affairs Division, put a com- 
plete stop to postwar planning for Germany and even placed in 
question the U. S. draft directives which had already been cleared 
in Washington and circulated to the EAC. Although Mr. Winant 
was in America in late October, he apparently was told nothing 
of this decision, which cut the ground completely from under the 
EAC and from under the policy which he had advocated so force- 
fully on every possible occasion and particularly in his long tele- 
gram of mid-August to the President. The momentum which the 
EAC had been building up was halted. Progress was not resumed 
until the beginning of April 1945, when time was already running 
out. 

Mr. Winant wished to place not only his analysis of the chief 
postwar problems before the Quebec Conference, but also the 
EAC draft Procotol on zones. On September 12 the EAC signed 
the Protocol for transmission to the three Governments. As out- 
lined above, it defined the three zones of occupation in Germany 
and the three sectors of occupation in Berlin. It assigned the east- 
ern zone and the eastern sector to Soviet occupation, and simply 
left blank the spaces for inserting mention of the two western oc- 
cupying Powers. The division of the western territory into two 
zones was that which had been advanced by the British on Janu- 
ary 15 and approved by the American delegation on June 12. This 
division was satisfactory to each of the two Governments—pro- 
vided it was to receive the valuable northwestern zone! 

At Quebec, President Roosevelt agreed to accept the southern 
zone, without Austria. Two further changes were made. The re- 
gion of the Saar and the Palatinate, to the west of the Rhine, was 
transferred to the British zone, and Hesse-Cassel and Hesse- 
Nassau were shifted to the American zone. In addition, to meet 
the American demand for a German port for purposes of rede- 

* Hull, op. cit., v. II, p. 1621. 
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ployment, it was agreed that 1, control of the ports of Bremen 
and Bremerhaven, and the necessary staging areas in that im- 
mediate vicinity, would be vested in the commander of the Ameri- 
can zone; and 2, there would be access to the American zone 
through the western and northwestern ports and passage through 
the British-controlled area." 

When the Quebec decision was referred to the EAC for incor- 
poration into the Protocol on zones it was found that American 
and British military views of its meaning were far apart. The 
American military position, transmitted to Mr. Winant by the 
State Department, was that “control” of the two ports meant that 
Land Bremen should form a special enclave under direct Ameri- 
can military administration, and that “access” through the British 
zone meant that certain railroads and highways must be placed 
under sole American control and occupation. The British War 
Office contested this interpretation and went on to point out that 
military government of Bremen was quite different from control 
of the ports; that creation of this enclave would seriously disrupt 
the administrative cohesion of the British zone; that “access” by 
road and rail meant that the American forces would receive, 
through agreement with the British commander, all necessary 
facilities for transportation and communications but would not 
actually run the railroads and monopolize any given highways. 
The new deadlock continued for many weeks, while the American 
military fought for their definition. 

Meanwhile, it was becoming urgent to complete the revised 
agreement on zones. During the Churchill-Eden visit to Moscow 
in mid-October it had been agreed that the new French Pro- 
visional Government should be invited to join the EAC, and it 
was decided to extend the joint three-Power invitation on No- 
vember 11—Armistice Day of the First World War—a day espe- 
cially significant to the newly liberated French. Now the EAC 
could operate only under the rule of unanimity. The admission of 
France prior to the completion of the two pending agreements 
on zones and on control machinery would thus mean that every- 
thing that had been agreed upon tentatively to date would be 
cancelled out, months of slow progress would be lost, and all the 
work would, in effect, have to begin over again. In Mr. Winant’s 
absence in Washington, I found it necessary to try to complete 
the two agreements before the French joined the EAC. Person- 


% Leahy, op. cit., p. 262-263; Stimson and Bundy, of. cit., p. 576. 
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ally, I assumed that France would eventually share in the occu- 
pation and control of Germany, although both the American and 
Soviet Governments continued to oppose that proposal. But I felt 
that the major Allies and France both would be in a stronger posi- 
tion to reach solid agreements on the key problems of postwar 
Europe if the EAC agreements which were so close to achieve- 
ment after so many laborious months of progress were confirmed 
first. 

During the first days of November I worked day and night to 
bring the British and American military views together. I urged 
that the private dispute be postponed until a later time, since the 
arrangements for access and transit did not interest the Soviet 
Government, and that meanwhile the agreement be completed. 
After numerous sharp exchanges, in which I was the innocent go- 
between, the differences were narrowed down. The War Depart- 
ment wanted the American commander-in-chief to exercise such 
control of the ports and enjoy such transit facilities through the 
British zone as he might “deem necessary.” The War Office, on 
the other hand, wanted him to exercise such control and enjoy 
such facilities “as may be agreed hereafter by the United King- 
dom and United States military authorities to be necessary to 
meet his requirements.” 

The American wording would have allowed the United States 
commander to issue orders and would have bound the British 
commander to comply with his orders. The British wording, in 
effect, left the arrangements to be worked out later by mutual 
agreement. With the two drafts so close, I worked the wires and 
the transatlantic telephone several times daily. Finally, on the 
understanding that the American Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
have another opportunity to spell out in detail the meaning of 
“control of ports” and “access” through the British zone after 
the EAC Protocol was submitted to Washington for confirma- 
tion, the War Department reluctantly accepted the British word- 
ing, and the second Protocol on Zones was signed in the EAC on 
November 14, 1944.*" France joined the EAC on November 27. 

This Protocol on Zones was in the form of a series of amend- 
ments to the Protocol of September 12. Articles 1 and 2 inserted 
the detailed descriptions of the two western zones, as modified at 
Quebec, while Article 3 set forth the arrangements, outlined 
above, concerning American access to the ports and American 


* The Protocol on Control Machinery in Germany was signed on the same day. 
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transit rights across the British zone. Because of resentment felt 
in the War Department against the “mutual agreement” wording 
described above, approval of the Protocol of November 14. as 
well as that of September 12, was withheld for many weeks. Brit- 
ish approval was given on December 5. Soviet approval of EAC 
agreements usually came only after that of both Britain and the 
United States had been given. Of course, until the two Protocols 
had been aproved by all three Governments they were not legally 
binding. 

Mr. Winant was greatly disturbed by the failure to give legal 
finality to the agreement on zones. When Harry Hopkins passed 
through London late in January 1945 on his way to the Yalta 
Conference, Mr. Winant urged upon him, as he had done in tele- 
grams to Washington, the importance of confirming the Protocol. 
Our failure to do so would place an unnecessary burden of doubt 
and suspicion on the work of the Conference. At Malta, Hopkins 
reported to Stettinius, on January 31, that “Winant feared .. . 
that the Russians might reach the border of their zone and then 
keep on going” unless there was a firm prior commitment concern- 
ing the future zones of occupation.’* Curiously enough, the deci- 
sion to give United States approval to the Protocol appears to 
have been taken by the Combined (U.S.-U.K.) Chiefs of Staff, 
rather than by the Joint (U.S.) Chiefs of Staff.’® In any case, the 
American approval of the Protocol was forwarded from Malta on 
February 1 to Mr. Winant in London and was reported by him 
to his British and Soviet colleagues on February 2. Soviet ap- 
proval followed, on February 6. The three-Power agreement on 
zones of occupation was now in force. 

Confirmation of the three-Power agreement having been com- 
pleted, there remained only two further aspects relating to the 
zones of occupation which concerned the EAC. There were the 
definition of the French zone of occupation and the preparations 
for the negotiations of June 1945 concerning access to Berlin. By 
the time of the Yalta Conference President Roosevelt had aban- 
doned his earlier opposition to French participation in the occu- 
pation of Germany, and he now joined with Prime Minister 
Churchill in securing Marshall Stalin’s assent to this course, which 
was given on the condition that the French zone be formed out of 

4 Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., “Roosevelt and the Russians: the Yalta Conference,” edited by 


Walter Johnson. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1949, p. 56. 
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the British and American zones, leaving the Soviet zone un- 
changed.” After Yalta, negotiation of the detailed agreement was 
turned over to the EAC. The French and British delegations 
agreed, after some haggling, on the transfer from Britain to 
France of the occupation of the Saar, the Palatinate and a large 
part of the Rhine Province. In opening negotiations with the 
American delegation, the French representatives asked for Baden 
and Wiirttemberg, as well as Hesse-Cassel and Hesse-Nassau. 
They pointed out that this would give them direct access to the 
Soviet zone. On the other hand, it would have cut off the United 
States zone from the British zone and further complicated the 
problem of access to the North German seaports. 

The American counter-proposal was based on strictly logistical 
conceptions. The boundary between the French and American 
zones was to be drawn so as to leave in the American zone the 
main highway, or Autobahn, through Ulm-Stuttgart-Karlsruhe, 
as well as the trunk railroad. Administrative and traditional divi- 
sions were disregarded completely. The sole concern was to as- 
sure access under American control to the Middle Rhine region 
and the seaports. On two occasions Mr. Winant and I wired 
strong protests to Washington against the breaking-up of both 
Baden and Wiirttemberg. We pointed out that if it was the 
American intention to revive and strengthen the federal states in 
Germany as a possible safeguard against excessive centralization 
of power, it was hardly logical to begin the reconstruction of Ger- 
many by breaking up two of the Lander possessing a strong sense 
of regional identity and a certain attachment to democratic self- 
government. We suggested that some other device be sought for 
assuring freedom of movement over the highways and railways.”! 
Renewed instructions from Washington to insist on the War De- 
partment’s proposal finally ended in the French acquiescing. The 
only concessions were the addition of Baden-Baden to the French 
zone and a provision for French access to Baden administrative 
records located at Karlsruhe, in addition to written French as- 
surance that United States forces would enjoy freedom of passage 
across and above all parts of the French zone. 

By early June 1945 these aspects of the determination of the 
French zone had been completed in the bilateral Franco-British 


* ibid., p. 89, 126-129, 139, 163-164, 298-299, 344-345. 
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and Franco-American negotiations. The Soviet representative 
had meanwhile been inquiring somewhat impatiently when the 
agreement would be ready to sign in the EAC. Now, however, a 
new problem, and a new source of delay, arose when the third 
Protocol on zones was put before the EAC. The American and 
British military authorities now insisted that the assignment of 
a sector to French occupation in Berlin required a partial read- 
justment of the sectors assigned earlier to the three other Powers. 
They proposed that, in order to provide three Bezirke for the 
French sector, each of the three Powers should give up one Be- 
zirk from its own sector; then, by a little rearrangement, the 
French could be given three contiguous Bezirke. The Soviet dele- 
gation reacted violently to this proposal, insisting that the Yalta 
agreement admitting France to a share in the occupation had 
been conditioned on no change being made in the Soviet zone of 
occupation. Personally, I felt that the Soviet position was based 
on a valid analogy, but of course I argued strenuously on the basis 
of the instructions of my government. When the Potsdam Con- 
ference assembled, the EAC was still deadlocked on the question 
of the French sector in Berlin, although the EAC Protocol, signed 
on May 1, 1945, had provided for full French participation in the 
contro] machinery in Germany and in Berlin. 

On arriving at Potsdam I found that the representatives of the 
War Department “at the working level” were adamant on the 
question of detaching one Bezirk from the Soviet sector in Berlin. 
Two days later, however, this point of view was reversed. It was 
now clear that joint occupation of Berlin would mean joint par- 
ticipation in providing food and fuel for its inhabitants, since 
General Zhukov had declined, on July 7, to continue supplying 
all of Berlin from the Soviet zone.” At this time the western com- 
manders had urged the Russians to meet the economic needs of 
Berlin. If their proposal had been accepted this would have re- 
sulted in the economic amalgamation of Berlin with the Soviet 
zone. It was Soviet insistence, in July 1945, which established 
Berlin as a separate economic area in addition to being a separate 
area of Allied occupation. American supplies clearly would be re- 
quired to feed the British and French as well as the American 
zones and sectors, and it now seemed undesirable to reduce the 
size of the Soviet sector. The War Department representatives 


 ibid., p. 27-30. 
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therefore abandoned their insistence on subtracting one Bezirk 
from the Soviet sector. 

The British and American commanders were not yet in agree- 
ment, however, concerning which Bezirke of their sectors would 
be taken to form the French sector. Finally, new instructions were 
sent from Potsdam to the American and British representatives 
on the EAC, and on July 26, 1945, the EAC signed a third Pro- 
tocol on zones. By it the French zone in Germany was defined, 
and the descriptions of the boundaries of the British and Ameri- 
can zones were modified accordingly. The Report transmitting 
the Protocol to the four governments stated: 


In view of the physical conditions prevailing in the area of “Greater Berlin,” 
the Commission in the drafting of Article 7 of the present Agreement did not 
attempt to delineate the area in “Greater Berlin” to be occupied by the armed 
forces of the French Republic. The Commission recommends that the question 
of the delimitation of the French area in “Greater Berlin,” which will have to 
be allotted from the American and British areas of “Greater Berlin” as a 
consequence of the greater destruction in the Soviet area of the City, should 
be referred to the Control Council in Berlin for consideration. 


Three weeks before the surrender of Germany a proposal to 
change the agreed zones of occupation had been presented in an 
unexpected quarter. According to Admiral Leahy’s account, 
Prime Minister Churchill proposed to President Truman, some 
days prior to April 21, that the British and American forces re- 
main, at least for the time being, on the lines to which they had 
advanced, far within the future Soviet zone, and that the two 
governments should use this unexpected bargaining advantage 
to bring about a clarification of Soviet policy toward Germany, 
and, in particular, to secure Soviet agreement to supply food from 
the eastern zone for a part of the needs of the food-deficient west- 
ern zones. Mr. Winant reacted strongly to this proposal, regard- 
ing it, if adopted, as a fatal blow to inter-Allied confidence, and 
to prospects of any measure of Allied codperation in Germany as 
well as on other matters. His reasoning, set forth in telegrams to 
the President as well as in direct conversations with British 
leaders, was fully upheld in President Truman’s reply of April 21 
to the Prime Minister. Mr. Churchill continued to defend his 
proposal until June 13.%* Shortly after, on June 24, orders were 
issued to dissolve the Anglo-American SHAEF headquarters and 


™Leahy, op. cit., p. 349-350, 382; Lieutenant General Walter Bedell Smith, “My Three 
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armies by July 1, into their separate American and British com- 
ponents, and to prepare to withdraw American forces to the 
United States zone and to occupy the assigned sector in Berlin. 

One further question concerned the EAC only indirectly: the 
provision of access to Berlin. Ever since Mr. Winant’s failure to 
secure the consent of the Civil Affairs Division of the War De- 
partment to the negotiation of guarantees, this matter had been 
on his mind, and with his approval I had prepared a memoran- 
dum and a detailed draft agreement, remembering particularly 
the difficulties and chicaneries which the Russians had inflicted 
on American military missions in the countries of Eastern Europe 
since August 1944. About one week after V-E Day a representa- 
tive of the “American side” of SHAEF came to London, and for two 
days we discussed in detail the contents, background and implica- 
tions of the EAC agreements. In reply to his inquiry concerning a 
guarantee of access to Berlin, I explained how it happened that 
this matter had not been dealt with and handed him my memor- 
andum and draft agreement on the subject. Among other things, 
this draft agreement provided that the American commander-in- 
chief should chose any two railroads and any two main highways 
for use by his troops, one each westward to the British zone and 
one each southwestward to the American zone. It authorized him 
to carry out any repairs to railroads, roads, signal systems and 
bridges which he might deem necessary, and to maintain gasoline 
pumps, repair patrols, rest stations and communications points 
along these facilities. If any of the assigned railways or highways 
were unusable for any cause, the Soviet commander was to be 
obligated to make alternative equivalent facilities available at 
once. It seemed to me that these provisions would afford clear and 
necessary safeguards for free access to Berlin. I pointed out that 
the withdrawal of American forces to the assigned zone and the 
movement of American forces into Berlin were part of one and the 
same agreement and must be fulfilled conjointly. I noted that the 
American position in negotiations “at the military level” for 
guarantees of access to Berlin was very strong, for the Soviet 
forces had their eyes on the Zeiss and other important plants of 
Thuringia and western Saxony. The representative of SHAEF 
took this advice and my draft documents with him. 

On June 13, in reporting to the President, the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of War that the British Government had now 
agreed to an early withdrawal into the assigned zones, Mr. Winant 
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again stressed the importance of linking up this movement with 
the entry of the Allied garrisons into Greater Berlin and “with 
the provision of free access” to Berlin.* He was anxious that every 
precaution be taken, now that the moment had arrived to negoti- 
ate at the military level, to assure freedom of access to the future 
seat of the Allied control machinery. So far as I am aware, neither 
Mr. Winant nor his staff received, at the time, any information 
concerning the exchange of telegrams between President Truman 
and Marshal Stalin on June 14 and 16, or concerning the subse- 
quent negotiations of the American military authorities in Berlin 
on this subject.” 

It has been hinted that the failure to make specific provision 
for the access of the Western Allies to Berlin was due to Mr. Win- 
ant’s reluctance to appear to question Soviet good faith by insist- 
ing on detailed arrangements for this purpose. It has even been 
alleged that his sad and untimely end was, in some way, due to 
“remorse” over a failure to provide, in 1944, against the danger 
of a Soviet blockade of Berlin in 1948. The details of the EAC 
negotiations given here should dispose of these legends. 

A review of the record shows that during the time when the 
EAC was striving to prepare the groundwork for postwar Allied 
cooperation in Germany the problem of making sure that the 
Western Allies would be able to reach Berlin freely through the 
Russian zone was not a matter in which the American military 
authorities showed any particular interest. They did, however, 
show deep concern to secure free lines of communication across 
the British and French zones. At the insistence of the War De- 
partment, the duty of reaching Allied agreements which would 
provide for adequate access to Berlin was left for direct negotia- 
tion among the military commanders in Germany. The omission 
of any such provision was a decision of the military staff which 
assumed final responsibility for planning the occupation of 
Germany. 

™ Leahy, of. cit., p. 382, cites a part of this telegram. 
* Clay, of. cit., p. 24-26; Smith, op. cit., p. 234; Identic Note of July 6, 1948, addressed by 
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THE CASE FOR EXCHANGE CONTROLS 
By Sir Henry Clay 
T aiticae since the end of hostilities have English exchange 


difficulties assumed the character of a world crisis. The first 

came when Lend-Lease was ended and it became clear that 
the United Kingdom could not maintain even the meager civilian 
existence of wartime without continued assistance. The United 
States then extended a large credit, “to assist the United Kingdom 
to meet transitional postwar deficits in its current balance of pay- 
ments, to help the United Kingdom to maintain adequate reserves 
of gold and dollars and to assist the Government of the United 
Kingdom to assume the obligations of multilateral trade.” The 
second crisis came in August 1947, when in accordance with the 
terms of this credit the Government of the United Kingdom pro- 
ceeded to remove all restrictions on payments and transfers of 
sterling for current transactions, and the pressure on reserves was 
such that the experiment was hastily suspended. And the third 
crisis occurred in September last, when the drain on diminished 
British reserves forced the United Kingdom against all the dec- 
larations of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to devalue the 
pound on the dollar, and to draw down with the pound most of 
the other currencies of the world. 

The crises have all been concerned immediately and primarily 
with the machinery of international payments. They have been 
precipitated by Britain’s inability to meet, in gold or dollars, an 
adverse balance with countries which insist on such payments; 
and as a result the British Government has been unable to allow 
the unrestricted transferability of sterling earned by one country 
in payments to other countries. Before examining this difficulty, 
however, we must look in rather more detail at the occasion and 
form of exchange control. This at least can be claimed for it—that 
it is the outcome of the pressure of experience, and a reflection 
neither of the ideological prejudices of the government in power 
nor of the momentary fashion of academic economics. 

In the year and a half preceding devaluation in September 1949, 
the United Kingdom eliminated a deficit of £630,000,000 and 
brought its over-all payments into balance. Unfortunately, in a 
world divided by the aftereffects of war, over-all balance is not 
enough; and the United Kingdom like Europe generally, in spite 
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of a reduction in its dollar deficit, was still faced with the prob- 
lem of restoring a balance with the dollar area. In the year ending 
June 1949, the deficit of £ 250,000,000 with America was less than 
half what it had been in 1947 ( £ 655,000,000), while the surplus 
with the sterling area had expanded sixfold to £280,000,000. But 
this, plus the surplus of £ 50,000,000 with the O.E.E.C. countries, 
could not be used to meet the deficit on American transactions. 
Nevertheless, it is apparent that Britain’s difficulty lies not in a 
failure to export enough to pay for imports, but in the failure of 
other countries with which it has a favorable balance to make as 
much progress as it has made. The result is that Britain cannot, 
as before the war, use a surplus with them to offset a deficit with 
America. To confine attention to the direct merchandise balance 
between Britain and the United States is to misconceive the 
problem with which the world is faced—the persistent deficit of 
the whole of the rest of the world with North America. 

It is, perhaps, due to the “bilateral thinking” which concen- 
trates attention on a single pair of countries that the United King- 
dom’s achievement in bringing its current transactions as a whole 
into balance is unrecognized or discounted. The increased exports 
are disparaged as being “easy” —not subject to the competition to 
which exports to other areas are exposed. They are said to be due, 
not to the efficiency of the exporter, but to the absence of the 
restrictions imposed by exchange control on payments to other 
areas and to the availability of sterling balances which the United 
Kingdom cannot really afford to repay. To this is added the allega- 
tion that, from fear of unemployment, the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment has encouraged exports to the sterling area which should 
have been diverted to America. 

The nature and effects of the restrictions imposed by exchange 
control will be considered later in this analysis. No doubt the 
absence of control over transactions between different parts of 
the sterling area encourages trade; that is the reason why the 
United Kingdom has maintained, at some risk, this island of free 
multilateral payments in a divided world. The influence on the 
Government of the fear of unemployment is, in this case, an illu- 
sion. The Government has a morbid fear of unemployment in 
general; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the President of 
the Board of Trade are fully conscious of the threat which external 
difficulties offer to the country’s prosperity, and they certainly 
have not refrained from any measure within their power to direct 
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exports to hard-currency areas. That they have not done more is 
easily explained. On the one hand, there has hitherto been no 
danger of unemployment in the export industries; on the con- 
trary, the problem with which the Government has been faced 
(and has failed to solve) has been to find enough workers to meet 
the needs of these industries. On the other hand, ignoring the 
danger of unemployment, the Government has shrunk from mak- 
ing itself responsible for the direction of exports; such a totalitarian 
control of the detailed running of private industry and trade is 
alien to the ideas even of a Socialist Government in England. 

Equally groundless is the criticism directed toward the British 
industrialist. All he has done, at a time when he could not possibly 
supply all the demands made upon him, is to reéstablish old con- 
nections first and try to satisfy old customers. Certainly such 
exports are “easy” in the sense that they follow accustomed 
channels, relying on long-established associations and familiarity 
with the market’s needs. It does not follow that they are un- 
economic. Industry might do more to expand exports to America. 
But the main obstacles to such an expansion of direct exports lie 
not with the United Kingdom but with America. Before the war 
the United Kingdom balanced its accounts with the United 
States, one quarter roughly by direct exports, another quarter by 
indirect exports of rubber and tin, a third quarter by South 
African gold, and the remainder by net investment income and 
the services of British shipping, insurance and banking. The loss 
of investment income, the unchanged dollar price of gold, the low 
price of rubber contrasted with the high price of agricultural im- 
ports from America, and the relative decline of shipping and other 
services are obvious difficulties in the way of restoring this 
method. But it was a pattern of economic exchange which had 
existed for generations. To reverse it, and to substitute the direct 
bilateral balancing of United Kingdom exports and imports, 
would be to reverse a trend that has persisted throughout this 
century. The trend was set by the industrial development of the 
United States and strengthened by the McKinley and Dingley 
tariffs. Essentially it consisted in finding ways of getting around 
the American tariff by three-cornered and four-cornered trade. 
Should it not be possible to restore it, the United Kingdom—and 
the world as a whole—will be faced with a much more difficult 
task of adjustment than has hitherto been contemplated. 

It is in relation to this system of indirect payment for American 
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exports that the sterling balances are important. They do not con- 
stitute an easy or simple problem. The British Government 
pledged itself by the Financial Agreement of December 1945 to 
make every endeavor to negotiate early agreements to limit the 
drafts that could be made on these balances. It has presumably 
carried out this undertaking, and, if the drafts have remained 
heavy, the explanation is to be found in the real needs of the 
countries making the drafts or in the difficulties of securing agree- 
ment. Agreement was necessary. The matter was not one which 
the United Kingdom could settle by its own volition—even if 
unilateral default on international obligations were a good way of 
inaugurating a multilateral world. The other governments con- 
cerned were mainly newly-established and faced with economic 
problems at least as serious as England’s. Marshall Aid was not 
available to them, yet the Communist threat overhung them as 
much as it overhung the countries which were included in the 
Marshall Plan. Even if India’s need of foodstuffs and equipment 
for new industry, for example, had not been greater than Eng- 
land’s need of petroleum and American films, it would have been 
politically impossible to deny the new Indian Government access 
to the only external asset she could draw on. To invent a new term 
for the respectable practice of paying one’s foreign debts is not an 
argument; England did not talk about “unrequited exports” be- 
fore the war when she was the recipient of them. 

Nevertheless these balances are the great obstacle to restoring 
the United Kingdom’s balance with America. Not that the ex- 
ports which go to India and other countries concerned are of a sort 
that could necessarily be diverted to America. Before the war 
those countries took the same or similar imports from the United 
Kingdom as they do now; but, having no other means of paying 
for them, they had to use the dollar proceeds of their exports to 
America, and these dollars helped to balance the United King- 
dom’s American account. Now, these countries use their dollars 
to buy from America imports additional to the expanded imports 
they take from the United Kingdom, paying for the latter by the 
drafts they make on their sterling balances. Any help that Amer- 
ica can give, therefore, either by using her influence with the 
newly-established governments with which she has such friendly 
relations, or by supplying alternative means of payment for im- 
ports additional to those which can be financed by exports, will be 
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the most effective means of relieving the United Kingdom’s diffi- 
culty in financing its imports from America. 


II 


The British system of exchange control is the response of ex- 
perienced and practical administrators to the difficulties the 
country has encountered in balancing her external accounts ever 
since war broke out. Strictly speaking, it is not exchange control 
at all, but import control; if an import is permitted, permission to 
pay follows automatically. But there is a wide margin of payments 
entering into international accounts which are not tied to physical 
imports, and these are controlled by exchange licensing. Only by 
such a combination can a check be exercised over transfers on 
capital account, which it has been almost universally agreed can- 
not be left to the unfettered discretion of private individuals in 
the present state of the world. 

For the purpose of controlling payments, territories fall into 
four classes. There is, first, the sterling area, a group of countries 
with intimate political, commercial and personal links with the 
United Kingdom, which for generations have kept a part of their 
monetary reserves in the form of sterling balances and cleared 
their international payments through London. Within this area 
there are no restrictions on payments or on imports. Even capital 
transfers are unrestricted. This is not the result of some artificial 
arrangement imposed under the stress of war; most of the terri- 
tory concerned is self-governing, and the United Kingdom only 
primus inter pares. The system is merely the perpetuation, in 
spite of war and postwar difficulties, of practices that grew up 
spontaneously and have worked for a century. 

Second is the group of transferable-account countries. The 
residents of these countries can use any sterling that comes to 
them in payments on current account for similar payments not 
only within the same country but in any other transferable- 
account country. Sterling can, of course, be used to make a pay- 
ment on current account in any part of the sterling area, and not 
merely in the United Kingdom; thus transferable-account sterling 
is transferable over a large part of the world. Probably more than 
a third of the world’s trade comes within this category. 

The third group is composed of a number of countries with 
which the United Kingdom has bilateral agreements. These re- 
strict the use of sterling received by residents to payments (on 
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current account) in the United Kingdom and the rest of the 
sterling area. They also confine the transfer of sterling to resi- 
dents in the same country. The fourth group is composed of the 
countries of the dollar area. Sterling paid to American accounts 
may be used freely for payment on current account, not only in 
the sterling area and to other residents in the dollar area but in 
any country. This unrestricted transferability was a condition of 
the American credit to the United Kingdom in December 1945. 

This distinction among countries is due to differences in their 
economic relation with the United Kingdom, in respect to their 
balance of payments with the United Kingdom or the sterling 
area, and to their willingness to hold sterling. Thus the United 
Kingdom normally has a favorable balance of payments with the 
other countries of the sterling area. If the balance is for a time un- 
favorable, the practice of the other country is to allow the surplus 
of sterling to accrue to its balances in London; on the other hand, 
the United Kingdom, when its balance is favorable, is willing to 
make a sterling advance or, more common by now, to allow the 
deficit country to draw on any sterling balance she may have. In 
these circumstances trade with these countries normally involves 
no threat to the reserves of gold and scarce currencies held in 
London on behalf of the whole area, and there is no reason to con- 
trol payments, except occasionally in order to check excessive 
capital movements. Most of the countries concerned have too 
limited or specialized a trade to clear all their foreign payments 
direct; they have always cleared through London and cannot find 
even today a more convenient center. 

The transferable-account countries, similarly, are usually in 
balance with the United Kingdom and the sterling area as a 
whole; so that they too offer no threat to the system’s gold and 
dollar reserves. Bilateral agreements, on the other hand, are nego- 
tiated with countries with which the sterling area’s balance of pay- 
ments tends to be adverse. The agreements usually take the form 
of an undertaking to expand trade; to accept each other’s currency 
in payment; to hold it, if it accumulates as a result of a favorable 
balance, up to certain limits; and beyond those limits to meet defi- 
cits in gold or gold currencies. The effective control is by import 
restriction, but imports may temporarily outrun exports and the 
provisions for holding currencies are a necessary supplement. Un- 
like the sterling area countries, these are unwilling to hold sterling, 
and insist on early settlement in gold of any deficit. 
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Restrictions do not apply to the countries of the sterling area. 
By perfectly free agreement between the governments of the dif- 
ferent countries in the area, each country controls imports and 
payments on identical principles. These controls afford reciprocal 
freedom of transfer and constitute a common policy of restricting 
purchases from countries with which the area as a whole tends to 
be in deficit. The problem of determining the drafts on the gold 
and dollar reserve, to which all contribute and on which all draw, 
is settled by recurrent conferences at which import programs are 
discussed in the light of expected earnings and deficits. Imports 
are restricted if necessary, and, thereafter, countries are left to ob- 
serve as best they can their undertakings not to exceed the drafts 
on the common reserve. 

The United Kingdom’s relation with the dollar area is different. 
The freedom of transfer permitted is due solely to the Agreement 
of December 1945, and could not be maintained if the United 
States did not meet most of the dollar deficit of the sterling area 
by its free grant of Marshall Aid to the United Kingdom. 


Ili 


Few of those interested, with the exception of doctrinaires who 
are engaged neither in trade nor in the administration of exchange 
control, would not rejoice if exchange control could be ended. But 
let us attempt to forecast the results of removing without further 
delay the restrictions on the use of sterling. To take the sterling 
area first: the other countries of the area could, if exchange con- 
trols were ended, use the sterling they received for their exports 
to the United Kingdom to buy, say, American automobiles or 
Swiss machinery or Belgian textiles. Two results would follow. 
The deficit which many of these countries have with America 
would be increased, and the surplus of the rest be decreased; and 
the deficit of the United Kingdom with the dollar and other hard- 
currency areas would be increased by the loss of dollars which it 
used to derive from the rest of the sterling area. Since the United 
Kingdom by itself, and the sterling area as a whole, are already in 
deficit with America, the result would be a drain on the common 
gold and dollar reserve of the entire area. The reserves would 
quickly disappear if the additional strain due to unlimited trans- 
ferability of sterling were put upon them. 

Assume the reserves exhausted. What then? Would America 
finance the additional imports from America by dollar credits 
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(replacing among other things the drafts on sterling balances 
which have financed imports from the United Kingdom)? If not, 
the whole deficit of the sterling area could be dealt with only by 
import control. And this control would be country by country; 
each country would need to secure for its own use all the dollars it 
earned, and would be driven also to balance its payments with 
the United Kingdom and the sterling-area countries by control- 
ling imports. The United Kingdom itself could no longer allow 
drafts on blocked sterling balances to increase its dollar deficit; it 
too would have to protect its position by limiting imports from 
both the dollar area and other sterling area countries. The mere 
removal of restrictions on the transferability of sterling would do 
nothing to correct the adverse balance of sterling-area countries 
with America, and of many of them with the world as a whole. The 
final result would be the destruction of the largest surviving area 
of multilateral payments in world trade, and a great extension of 
quantitative import control and strict bilateral payments. 

The position of the transferable-account countries is similar. 
They are all in deficit with America; any transfer of purchases to 
America would use up their reserves, and hasten the depletion of 
British reserves. As with the sterling area, the transfer of pur- 
chases to hard-currency countries no doubt would be limited; the 
existing trade relations are the basis of currency arrangements, 
only to a small extent the outcome of them. But the final result 
would be the same—exhaustion of reserves, followed by import 
control and strict bilateralism of payments in place of the present 
limited, but extensive, transferability. 

The bilateral-account countries would at first be the chief bene- 
ficiaries of the removal of exchange control. They could use their 
surplus with other countries to acquire sterling, and convert the 
sterling into dollars or gold (as they did in 1947), thus accelerat- 
ing the exhaustion of the reserves of the sterling area and other 
deficit countries. They could cover their own deficit with America, 
or extend their dollar purchases, and then, if the United Kingdom 
reserves held out, increase their own gold reserves and relieve 
themselves of the necessity of deflating their own national econ- 
omies to secure a dollar surplus. But their action would only in- 
crease the deficit of other countries, exhaust their hard-currency 
reserves, and bring nearer the day when they had to restore uni- 
versal bilateral payments and strict import restrictions in order 
to retain any control over the external value of their currencies. 
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Gold and exchange reserves outside America are generally in- 
adequate; in looking to the future it would be conducive to clear 
thinking to proceed on the assumption that they have been ex- 
hausted. The problem of international payments arises in its 
clearest form when reserves are exhausted or reduced to the 
minimum needed to cover normal daily fluctuations. 


IV 


The short answer regularly made to any plea for the main- 
tenance of exchange and import restrictions is that the deficit 
countries should reduce their costs: the implication is that it is 
only the existing restrictions which prevent them from balancing 
their external accounts. The E.C.A. is making an authoritative 
factual reply to this by its examination of protectionist devices 
which prevent products with lower costs from getting into the 
American market. But the question is whether a world out of 
balance can be restored to balance by cost-reduction alone. 

The old fashioned method of cost-reduction by credit deflation 
can be ruled out as not practical politics. It may be doubted 
whether any democratically elected government would show to- 
day the ruthless austerity which Dr. Bruening displayed in Ger- 
many in 1931. Certainly none of the parties which contested the 
recent election in the United Kingdom would attempt it; all are 
committed to the policy of full employment, which, in a country 
without such gold reserves as the United States possesses, oper- 
ates by expanding the home market to offset any decline in em- 
ployment, and “adjusts” external relations by devaluation. When 
M. Blum formed his Socialist Government in France in 1936, the 
franc, which for ten years had been the strongest currency in 
Europe, was 73 to the pound; it was “adjusted” in the course of 
that year, and, as a result of subsequent adjustments, is now 960 
to a pound that has been devalued 30 percent on the dollar. The 
reduction in costs which might alleviate the United Kingdom’s 
difficulties is a reduction in “real” costs; and the doubt about this 
is its relevance to the world’s disequilibrium. 

International differences in levels of cost are not something new. 
All the time that international trade was expanding in a multi- 
lateral world there were high-cost and low-cost countries. Trade 
arises from differences in costs, and if all costs were equalized in- 
ternational trade would cease. Economic theory explained trade 
by reference to differences between countries in the comparative 
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costs of different commodities. Only if the deficit countries re- 
duced their costs more rapidly and sharply than the surplus coun- 
tries would the balance of trade between them be affected—only, 
in other words, if the countries which suffered more from the world 
wars reduced their costs faster than those which suffered less. 

Any reduction of costs tends to expand the volume of trade; 
but it is the balance of the world, rather than the volume of its 
trade, which the war has upset. This is the fundamental problem 
with which the United Kingdom was faced in 1945 and still is 
faced. Britain has still to meet a repetition of the spread of pro- 
tected markets which undermined her export position after the 
First World War. It would be rash to assume that her difficulties 
are over; only a temporary balance has been attained. In 1920, at 
the corresponding point in the restocking boom, Britain had a 
surplus on current account of £ 280,000,000, and it will be difficult 
to keep the volume of imports down to 85 percent or 90 percent 
of prewar with a population already 5 percent larger. Every effort 
to get costs down must certainly be made; but a new balance will 
be attained only as the result of a drastic reorientation both of 
British industry and of world trade. 

The conditions of such an extensive redirection of resources are 
partly outside British control, partly internal. E.C.A. is attending 
to the former. British attention should be concentrated on the 
latter. Two preconditions in particular may be noted. Any re- 
direction requires an incentive to face the need of change, and 
capital to cover the inevitable cost of change. The maintenance 
of an inflationary condition in the markets for British industry 
removes the incentive, or at least lessens it, since it is easy to 
make profits (and retain employment at good wages) merely by 
going on making what you are making. The pressure of direct 
taxation on industrial profits (55 percent on profits retained in 
the business and 75 percent on distributed profits) depletes at the 
source the funds from which new and promising developments of 
all sorts are financed. The destructive incidence of taxation was 
the chief explanation of the decline in adaptability of industry 
between the wars; now that the vicious tax is double what it used 
to be, attention may be attracted to this danger. 

But any extensive reorientation of industry must take time. In 
the interval, the greatest danger to any restoration of multilateral 
payment is another premature insistence on convertibility. 


ITALIAN DEMOCRACY IN CRISIS 
By Giuseppe Saragat 


OREIGN observers of the Italian political situation have 
the advantage of a comprehensive view. Italians them- 
selves, on the other hand, are acquainted with a host of 

details which have to be taken into consideration in the formula- 
tion of an efficient line of action. Sometimes those who rely on the 
bird’s-eye view make trouble when they attempt to advise those 
who have to put the advice into practice. Take the attempt of the 
British Labor Party to unite the forces of Italian Socialism. The 
result of this attempt is that today there are two Socialist parties 
in Italy where before there was one. Or take the effort of the 
American trade unions to create a single non-Communist Italian 
labor force. The Minister of Transportation has just told me that 
there now are eight railway workers’ unions where six months ago 
there were two. 

Of course the mistakes that foreigners make about Italy are no 
different from the mistakes made by Italian observers in other 
countries. I know this from my own experience when I was in 
exile during the Fascist régime. After I had spent a fortnight in 
France I was sure that I understood that country completely, but 
after 18 years I was completely in the dark and found the political 
setup unutterably complex and mysterious. Fortunately for the 
French, I was a mere exile and had none of the influence wielded 
in Italy by the British Labor Party and the American trade 
unions. 

Those who read this article will find neither a complete ex- 
planation of what is going on in Italy today nor a key to the solu- 
tion of all her problems, but merely information on various details 
and an Italian politician’s opinion on certain questions of interest 
not only to Italy but to other countries as well. The first thing I 
must say is that in my view the democracy which was installed 
in Italy after the fall of Fascism is in crisis. But let me add quickly 
that this crisis was inevitable and that with intelligence and 
steadiness our free institutions may come out of it stronger in- 
stead of weaker than they are now. 

The symptoms of crisis are visible to all. During recent months 
there have been numerous violent clashes between workers and 
the police. When bloodshed of this kind occurs in a democracy 
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there clearly is something very wrong. And yet poverty is slowly 
but surely decreasing. If the economic condition of the workers is 
in the process of improvement, why do they resort to violence? 
The fact is that economic improvement and the promise of social 
reform are actually the causes of the recent disorders. Let us an- 
alyze this paradox. 

In the countries of southern Europe, which suffer from over- 
population and a lack of raw materials, democracy is bound at a 
certain phase of its development to fall into contradictions. As 
soon as the workers have obtained democratic rights they go on 
to demand better living conditions. But, someone may object, 
isn’t this equally true in northern Europe and the United States? 
There is an important difference. In richer countries the only ob- 
stacle to the rise of the workers is the selfishness of the more privi- 
leged classes. The struggle is against the excesses of capitalism, 
and it can take place in the democratic framework without dis- 
rupting it. But in poorer countries the workers are up against not 
only the egotism of the rich but adverse forces of nature as well. 
The workers’ chance to get ahead is so small that they are in- 
clined to throw overboard the democratic system and look for 
a totalitarian solution. 

Italy’s position is an intermediate one. The Po valley in the 
north is fertile and the central part of the country is fairly pros- 
perous, whereas most of the south and the outlying islands are 
barren and extremely poor. We must remember that though Italy 
has 48,000,000 inhabitants her total area is only 116,500 square 
miles, of which all but about 30,000 are composed largely of 
mountains. As a result, the Italian Socialist movement is caught 
in a vicious circle; for while the workers cannot hope to better 
themselves except through a strong, independent Socialist party, 
no independent Socialist party can become strong unless im- 
proved living conditions bring the masses of workers into its 
ranks. Or, if you like, independent, democratic Socialism can 
flourish only when extreme poverty has been overcome, and it 
can be overcome only where Socialism is already strong. Philoso- 
phers may say that this is all a matter of dialectics, but practical 
politicians know that the difficulty is real. When the working class 
lives at an almost sub-human level it cannot understand the cause 
of its troubles or find a remedy. Instead, it inclines to put faith 
in totalitarian Communism, which makes a pretense of helping 
the very poor only in order to install a dictatorship over them. 
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In a democracy, poverty is visible to all, and because the poor 
have full political rights they conduct their struggle with no 
holds barred. In a country like Italy, moreover, democracy is 
faced with a constant dilemma. If economic conditions improve, 
the social struggle seems to enter an acute phase (though this 
may have a happy outcome). But if economic conditions are 
static or deteriorate, then democracy’s days are counted. For 
then the political struggle boils down to a fight between revolu- 
tion and reaction. The alternatives become Communism and 
Fascism. 

Meanwhile the independent Italian Socialists are trying to win 
more voters to their side. Their present membership consists of 
the most enlightened portions of the working and middle classes. 
Powerful centrifugal forces always are pulling them to one ex- 
treme or the other. When foreign observers see the disunity of the 
Italian Socialist movement they are too apt to be content with a 
superficial explanation of a psychological or personal kind, say- 
ing that Italians are politically immature or have no good leaders. 
In 1922, Italian Socialism was led by Turati, a man of no less 
stature than the French Jaurés, and yet at the crucial moment it 
broke into three factions and Fascism won the day. 

At present, as I have said above, Communism has a very strong 
leverage in the extreme poverty of the lower classes. But this 
does not mean that the workers are fundamentally Communistic. 
The little people of Italy are very far removed from the implaca- 
ble, inhuman, “true” Communist. They are kindly, averse to 
violence, and inclined by centuries of civilization to a tolerant 
view of life and its vicissitudes. Communism appeals to them only 
in disguise, only when it assumes a vaguely revolutionary but 
definitely human and Socialistic pattern. This is why extreme 
poverty is the great danger. The Communists hide behind the 
rags of the poor. What the independent Socialists are trying to 
do is to tear away the Communist disguise. We are not without 
the needed courage to make this difficult effort. Our greatest ally, 
we find, is the basically sound heart of the Italian people. 

The real problem before the independent Socialists today is 
how to pave the way for a program of social reform—redistribu- 
tion of land, lowering of manufacturing costs and government re- 
organization. None of these things can be obtained without effi- 
cient democratic machinery, geared to the achievement of definite 
social aims. We must have the right kind of government and the 
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bureaucracy must be overhauled and made to function more 
smoothly. 

Many foreign observers have a ready answer. Without stopping 
to take into account the particular character of Italian democ- 
racy, they say that it fails to work well because of the lack of a 
constitutional opposition. Having adopted this theory, they are 
forced to say that we non-Communist Socialists should step down 
from the government now in power and set up the opposition 
which they feel is so necessary. Every time that the present writer 
has the pleasure of meeting a Socialist from another country he 
is faced with the question: “Why are you in the Government?” 

Certainly it would be much more comfortable to be in the op- 
position, but I do not know that it would contribute much to the 
preservation of democracy. I feel strongly that in a poor country 
like Italy democracy is not mainly a matter of parliamentary or 
electoral tactics. Our job is not to exploit poverty and discontent 
but to work toward their elimination. The Communists are past 
masters in the art of exploiting the masses and it is no use compet- 
ing with them on their own ground. In Italy democracy must be 
built up to meet one fundamental need—the elimination of pov- 
erty and the betterment of the working-class standard of living. 

The Communists agree with the criticism of many foreign 
Socialists and say that there should be a government of national 
unity. So, instructively enough, do the extreme right-wing parties 
—the neo-Fascists, monarchists, etc. Both extremist groups want 
to reconcile the contradictions of the democratic process by kill- 
ing off democracy, of course leaving the contradictions as unrec- 
onciled as before. Our aim is diametrically the opposite. Since 
the policy which is designed to achieve it is less obvious and sim- 
ple it often is misunderstood by foreign observers. 

Since we decide that we must turn down the proposal of a na- 
tional unity government which, we feel, masks dangerous anti- 
democratic tendencies, we must study all the more carefully the 
relationship which exists among the truly democratic parties— 
the Socialists, Liberals, Christian Democrats and Republicans. 
These parties, while not abandoning their individual principles, 
participated in the national election of April 18, 1948, with a 
pledge to work together for the strengthening of democracy. Now 
they can carry out that pledge either by forming a coalition or 
by a division of labor, with some in power and others in the op- 
position. 
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If in Italy there were no large and powerful political party 
other than the Christian Democrats, then the place of the inde- 
pendent Socialists would be in the opposition. This is the logical 
pattern in Western Germany. But in Italy there are other power- 
ful political forces. The election of April 18, 1948, was not a con- 
test between two or three democratic parties, but a much more 
serious fight between democratic parties on the one hand and 
anti-democratic parties on the other. The former won. Now the 
problem is whether they should split up into government and op- 
position or else stick together against their anti-democratic foes. 

When almost the whole political scene is occupied by two rival 
democratic parties, as it is in the United States and England, it 
is natural that the rdles should be divided between government 
and opposition. The drama entitled “Democracy” is played ac- 
cording to rules as classical as those laid down for the theater by 
Aristotle. But when other characters burst upon the scene with 
the express purpose of overthrowing the rules of the game there 
is danger that the whole thing will degenerate into a comedy of 
errors and misunderstandings, and the upshot will be that both 
the government and the loyal opposition will be beaten—and 
beaten up—by their anti-democratic enemies. 

In this case is it not wiser for the democratic parties to make 
common cause against the anti-democratic ones? Common sense 
would seem to advise it. 

Common sense also tells us, at the same time, that we must 
not take part in the government at the cost of sacrificing prin- 
ciple. We have said that Italian democracy must be built up on 
the basis of combating poverty. But it is natural that on the issue 
of concrete social reforms there should be a divergence of opin- 
ion. And this is exactly what happened in the recent govern- 
mental crisis. The Liberal Party did not approve of the project 
of agricultural reform devised by the other parties in the Govern- 
ment, and so it went into the opposition. This was an act of politi- 
cal honesty. But it would be dishonest and disloyal to the demo- 
cratic cause if any of us were to make the same move merely for 
demagogic purposes. In the serious plight in which Italy finds 
herself today a truly democratic party must take its share of re- 
sponsibility and not sit it out on the sidelines. Democracy today 
is on the government benches, and the fact that the Liberals could 
not accept the Government’s bold land reform project is proof 
of it. 
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Our independent Socialist Party had already shown its willing- 
ness to assume responsibility on a previous occasion, when the 
time came to vote on the Atlantic Pact. The attitude we took 
then is one of the causes of the present crisis in Italian Socialism. 
It would have been easy for us to fall back on a declaration of 
neutrality, especially since the Pact was already sure of having a 
parliamentary majority. But we believe that a Socialist party 
must always vote as if its vote were to be decisive. Because we 
thought that the Atlantic Pact was a step favorable to both 
Italian security and the cause of peace it was our duty to speak 
up for it, and so we did. It is regrettable that the Socialist Parties 
in various other European countries could find no better way to 
reward us than by encouraging a minority group in our Party to 
break away on the grounds that it could not approve of any kind 
of military agreement. 

The Atlantic Pact was bitterly opposed—and for obvious rea- 
sons—by Communists and nationalists alike. The Communists 
tried to convince the Italian masses that this was a new edition 
of the famous “Pact of Steel” signed by Hitler and Mussolini, 
with the United States playing the part formerly taken by Nazi 
Germany. But this line of argument was not very persuasive. The 
“Pact of Steel” was an alliance between Italy and the strongest 
continental Power. The Atlantic Pact, on the contrary, is an al- 
liance among the sea Powers which in the course of recent cen- 
turies have guaranteed the smaller nations of the Continent 
against conquest and domination. The Italy of today cannot play 
the part of aggressor, and therefore the danger is that the strong- 
est single continental Power may invade her. The Italian people 
see this for themselves and are not impressed by the campaign 
against the Pact carried on by the Communists on one side and 
by such nationalist leaders as old Vittorio Emanuele Orlando on 
the other. It has been made quite clear that the Communists are 
the real heirs of the “Pact of Steel,” since they preach the subor- 
dination of Italy to the strongest Continental Power of today, 
which is Soviet Russia. And much of the people’s enlightenment 
is due to the responsibility shouldered by the independent Social- 
ists, who suffered a serious internal party crisis rather than fail 
to do what they thought was right. 

The real problem faced by Italian democracy today, let me re- 
peat, is of an economic and social nature. First of all there must 
be an agricultural reform such as to provide more work for farm 
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laborers and at the same time increase the productivity of the 
land. Second, the costs of manufacturing must be lowered in order 
that manufactured goods can compete in world markets. Third, 
governmental administration, that is the bureaucracy, must be 
made less top-heavy and more efficient. All three of these prob- 
lems are complicated by one irremovable fact, that of over-popu- 
lation. 

Let us look, for instance, at the third of these points, that is 
administrative reorganization. Obviously we must eliminate a 
number of unnecessary and parasitical jobs and pay decent sal- 
aries to the employees who are left in their posts. But this step 
cannot be taken without making some provision for the two or 
three hundred thousand persons who would be thrown out of 
work. They could hope to find private employment only if the 
national economy were running at full speed. But governmental 
inefficiency is a drag upon the national economy. This is a vicious 
circle which cannot be dealt with on a wholly rational basis. 

The same dilemma is presented in even more dramatic form 
when we attempt to lower the costs of manufacturing. A large 
number of workers who now swell industrial payrolls unneces- 
sarily (for example, in the shipyards) should be dispensed with; 
but unless industry were prosperous enough to rehire them else- 
where they would simply go on relief. Once again there is little 
chance of prescribing any radical cure. We find ourselves up 
against a long-existing situation which cannot be disposed of 
overnight. 

When it comes to agricultural reform, we have said that in- 
creased productivity of the land and work for more hands are 
the desirable aims. If efficient farming methods succeeded in mak- 
ing the land bear more fruit, in the long run farm laborers would 
find more work to do. But the immediate effect of the introduc- 
tion of farm machinery would be to throw them out of their jobs. 
And the situation of farm laborers is already so bad that there 
can be no question of making it worse. Here, too, the burden of a 
heavy inheritance from the past makes it difficult to find a clear- 
cut solution. The present government project offers the best pos- 
sible way of dealing with such contradictory needs. It proposes to 
make over the large landed estates of the south, not into big com- 
mercial farms but into small peasant holdings. A foreign observer 
may say that this is not a radical enough answer. Those of us who 
live with the problem know that it is the only one possible. 
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From this short summary I hope it is clear that the single fac- 
tor of over-population is the obstacle that lies in every path of 
progress. All our economic and social problems are bound up to- 
gether in a solid block, and yet each interacts with the others. 
General improvement is not the sum total of improvements in 
various lines; it is the result of an interplay of actions and reac- 
tions so tangled that one cannot see from the outside where pres- 
sure can be best applied. Sometimes it looks as if sheer chance 
were the determining force. Yet improvement there has been, 
however slow, thereby proving that in spite of waste in produc- 
tion due to an overabundance of manpower good factors have 
outweighed the bad. 

Meanwhile the most concrete aid that Italy’s friends can give 
her, if they wish her democratic institutions to endure, is some 
outlet for her excessive population. Failing the possibility of 
large-scale emigration, Italian democracy must rely on main- 
taining a precarious balance between a genuine productive urge 
and the adverse factors of inefficiency that we have noted above. 
One disaster, such as a poor harvest, is enough to throw the ship 
of state off its keel. 

True Italian democrats are striving to widen the base of this 
precarious position. The continual struggle against adverse natu- 
ral factors will not allow us the luxury of adopting the same 
political tactics that can be practised in countries where the na- 
tional economy has a more solid basis. The structure of the Italian 
economy, like that of its political democracy, is a slender one. To 
strengthen them both, and to contribute to the preservation of 
the civilization for which Italy like other parts of the western 
world is responsible, is a delicate task, requiring considerable dis- 
cernment. An Italian democrat who tries to help fulfill this task 
does not need the qualities of a great organizer, as would be neces- 
sary in anyone called to exercise leadership in a country which was 
highly developed industrially. He needs rather the agility of a 
simple craftsman, practised in rules that come from long experi- 
ence and first-hand acquaintance with things as they are. This 
difference in measurements and proportions is perhaps the most 
difficult thing for foreign observers to understand. That is why I 
have chosen it here as the topic on which an Italian politician 
might most usefully speak. 


CAN RUSSIA WITHDRAW FROM 
CIVILIZATION? 


By W. W. Kulski 


N HIS book, “Civilization on Trial,” Arnold Toynbee begins 

the chapter entitled “Russia’s Byzantine Heritage” with the 

quotation from Horace: Naturam expellas furca, tamen 
usque recurret. You may drive out Nature with a pitchfork, but 
she will always come back. For Professor Toynbee the saying ex- 
emplifies Russia’s ineradicable Byzantine heritage. Indeed, in his 
still better known “Study of History,” this distinguished British 
historian goes so far as to find in Europe two separate “civiliza- 
tions’”—the Western and the Russian Greek Orthodox—both of 
them descended from the Graeco-Roman but each an indepen- 
dent cultural unit, and presumably as distinct from one another 
as the Hindu, the Far Eastern, the Arabic or the Mayan civiliza- 
tions are separate and distinct from them both. 

One is tempted to believe that Professor Toynbee has drawn his 
classifications too neatly in this instance, as one is compelled to 
doubt the success of the present furious effort of the Soviet rulers 
to pull the Russian nation out of the European civilization of 
which it is so inextricably a part. What is a civilization? For Pro- 
fessor Toynbee it is “an intelligible field of study.” He explains 
this definition by saying that the culture of a nation cannot be un- 
derstood apart from the culture of the whole civilization to which 
the nation belongs. For him, in other words, a “civilization” is a 
self-sufficient cultural unit which can be understood by studying 
its own development (though Professor Toynbee would not ex- 
clude consideration of sporadic influences from other civiliza- 
tions). By implication, therefore, a cultural entity may not be 
classified as a distinct civilization if one constantly has to refer 
to ideas from outside that field in order to understand it. 

But which ideas belong within “an intelligible field of study?” 
Must the complex of all ideas of a given civilization be taken 
into consideration, or only some ideas? Professor Toynbee seems 
to give different answers to this question. In the study of all civili- 
zations except the Western and the Russian Greek Orthodox he 
seems to consider that all the ideas of a civilization properly come 
within the field of study. But when he turns his attention to the 
relationship of the two European “civilizations,” he deduces the 
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existence of separate entities by applying political and religious 
criteria only. Moreover, religious ideas in this case mean not so 
much problems of dogma as, mainly, the relationship of the 
Church to the State. In short, for Professor Toynbee, “civiliza- 
tion” sometimes means the heritage of all ideas in all fields of 
human activity, while at other times it means the heritage of 
certain ideas. 

Both civilizations — the Byzantine (inherited by Russia al- 
most at the beginning of her history) and the Western — origi- 
nated in the Graeco-Roman. Thus both are intelligible only by 
reference to the same source. No other civilization has a common 
denominator with the Western. This point is not overlooked by 
Professor Toynbee. Moreover, when Western Europe was be- 
ginning to emerge from the Dark Ages, it renewed its contact 
with the Graeco-Roman tradition (unadulterated by the bar- 
barians) thanks to the cultural influence which Byzantium ex- 
ercised at the time of the Crusades. Even when Western civiliza- 
tion had been fully developed, its Renaissance movement was 
stimulated by the Byzantine scholars and artists who had fled 
to the West after the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks. In 
short, though one may understand the Western civilization with- 
out references to the Hindu, Far Eastern or Mayan civilizations, 
one cannot comprehend it without frequent reference to the 
Byzantine, which shared the rich legacy of the Graeco-Roman 
world with the West. 

Professor Toynbee says that the Russian conversion in 989 was 
the result of a deliberate choice, but if this means a choice be- 
tween two civilizations, it seems to attribute to heathen Russian 
rulers a capacity of judgment concerning cultural values which 
was probably beyond their reach. When one examines the con- 
versions of all the Slavonic nations, almost all of which occurred 
in the same century, one perceives that their choice was dictated 
by the geographical location of each nation and by opportunistic 
political reasons. The Slavs who were neighbors of nations be- 
longing to the Western Church chose the latter in order to enter 
the western community on a footing of equality. The Poles, the 
Czechs, the Slovaks, the Croats and the Slovenes accepted the 
western creed because their neighbors were Germans or Italians. 
Probably, at that time, they were not much interested either in the 
particular dogmas of the Western Church or its political tradition. 
The neighbors of Byzantium — the Russians, the Serbs and the 
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Bulgarians — chose the Greek Orthodox Church for the same 
reason. Only after conversion were they able to understand all the 
implications of their decision. 

Russia, located along the waterways leading from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea and constituting the natural highway for trade be- 
tween Northern Europe and Byzantium, did not care very much 
about the West, but was vitally interested in her relations with the 
Eastern Empire. At the time of the Russian conversion, Byzan- 
tium was a great and brilliant center of civilization and the focus 
of a lively trade, while the West was hardly emerging from its 
Dark Ages. Russia had lived exclusively in the shadow of the 
Byzantine civilization until 1240, when Kiev was conquered by 
the Tartars. This was the time when the West itself was borrowing 
from Byzantium. Perhaps the Soviet scholars do not exaggerate 
too much when they claim that the culture of Russian cities of 
that time was not inferior to that of the western cities. 

Then, in the middle of the thirteenth century — the century 
which marked the brilliant developments of the West—Russia 
was conquered by barbarian Tartars who practically obliterated 
her civilization and shut her off from the outer world for more 
than two centuries. The Tartar conquest had far-reaching results. 
The Russians felt that they had contained the Tartar deluge and 
thus saved the West, and were resentful that the West not only 
did not attempt to rescue them, but that the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth, the eastern outpost of the western civilization, 
detached large territories from what had been Russia before the 
Tartar invasion. From the Polish point of view this was a mis- 
sionary act to expand the frontiers of western civilization. To the 
Russians it was a piece of western perfidy, accomplished at a time 
when they were helpless. 

The difference of religions has exacerbated this Russian dis- 
trust and hostility toward the West. The Russians inherited from 
Byzantium the conviction that only the Greek Orthodox version 
of Christianity is true, and that Catholics and Protestants are 
heretics. Moreover, because the West had developed a brilliant 
civilization when Russia was devastated, Russia emerged from 
the period of her servitude with a feeling of inferiority. Then in 
her foreign relations of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
she was involved in conflicts with Poland and other states 
representing in her eyes the western civilization. The result of 
all these factors was a deep distrust of the West and a cultural 
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isolation of Russia which was prolonged in many respects until 
the eighteenth century. This meant cultural stagnation for her, 
since Constantinople was in the hands of the infidels and she 
could reconstruct her own culture only through western contacts. 

For the West, Russia was a half-barbarian nation. Toynbee 
says: “Down to the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, this Russian 
‘mark of the beast’ was the Byzantine civilization of Eastern 
Orthodox Christendom.” Whether the “mark of the beast’ was 
really religious in character may be doubted, especially after the 
Reformation, since Protestants usually consider themselves 
nearer to members of the Greek Orthodox Church than to Cath- 
olics, because of Greek Orthodox refusal to recognize the 
authority of the Pope; and Catholics consider communicants of 
the Greek Orthodox Church nearer to them in dogma than are 
any Protestants—schismatics in contradistinction to heretics. But 
the cultural levels of Western Europe and Russia were so unequal 
even at the close of Peter the Great’s reign that the great Rus- 
sian historian, V. O. Klyuchevsky, did not hesitate to refer to the 
former as “advanced” and the latter as “backward.” 

Yet one should remember that modern Russian culture was 
built and developed in the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries through contacts which had been established with 
Europe. In these three centuries Russia is not an intelligible field 
of study unless constant references are made to western ideas. 
Peter the Great had had in mind the same objective as the Japa- 
nese leaders of the Meiji period — to snatch from the West its 
technology (including the art of administering a state) without 
bothering very much about other western ideas. After all, in 
England he studied the art of shipbuilding, but not the Bill of 
Rights. Yet technological contacts with the West necessarily led 
to others. Russia was not in the position of Japan, which could 
Oppose to western civilization a fully developed civilization of 
her own. Modern Russia borrowed heavily from the West in 
science, economy, technology, philosophy, literature, the arts and 
various other fields. If the term “civilization” implies the com- 
plex of all ideas, then it seems hard to deny the western nature 
of modern Russian culture. Of course, the Russian branch of 
western civilization has its own national peculiarities. But so 
has the British, the German, the Italian and all others; they are 
sO many variations on the same main theme. 

One cannot understand a Russian philosophical, social, politi- 
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cal, juristic or scientific book printed in the nineteenth or twen- 
tieth centuries if one does not know books in the same field pub- 
lished in the West. Even Marxism, the official doctrine of the 
Soviet Union, is a western theory, though deformed by Soviet 
practice. And at the same time, Russian contributions to western 
civilization are manifold in the modern era. An educated west- 
erner needs no special training to understand a Russian philo- 
sophical book; but he would need special preparation to under- 
stand a work of Hindu or Chinese philosophy. When a westerner 
looks at a Chinese painting or listens to Hindu music he usually 
feels in contact with something foreign. This sense of something 
alien is not present when one looks at the paintings of Repin or 
Ayvazovski, or listens to compositions of Borodin, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Tchaikovsky or Rachmaninov. There is nothing “By- 
zantine” about Russian music, which westerners include in the 
programs of their concerts as matter-of-factly as they include the 
works of German or French composers. A Russian would be as 
surprised as any westerner if he were transported back in time 
and could hear Byzantine music. Could one deny the influence 
of Bach, Mozart and Beethoven on the great nineteenth century 
Russian composers? Can one say that the contributions of Men- 
deleyev and Lobachevski in the field of science and mathematics 
are alien to European civilization? Russian national culture and 
the culture of the West are so intertwined that to label them “two 
civilizations” is to fit fact to philosophical convenience. 


II 


If the chosen criteria of civilization are mainly political, how- 
ever, the conclusion is, of course, different. Western and Byzan- 
tine ideas of the relationship of the individual and the state are in 
sharp contrast, and the Byzantine tradition has always even- 
tually triumphed in a contest between the two in Russia. The 
new concept of the power of the state, which developed in the 
West in the Middle Ages, was a product of the assertion of inde- 
pendence of the Western Church. The Church claimed autonomy 
in spiritual matters, and succeeded in making good its claims be- 
cause of the decentralization of the secular power under the 
feudal system. Thus developed the distinctive western idea that 
state power has inherent limitations, an idea that was constantly 
reaffirmed and extended in the modern age for the benefit of the 
individual. 
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The Byzantine tradition is marked by the complete absorption 
of the individual by the community. Byzantium inherited the 
institutions of the Roman Empire, whose legacy of despotism was 
rendered still more powerful by Byzantine contacts with Asiatic 
absolutism. The Byzantine Emperor was an unlimited autocrat, 
whose power extended to spiritual as well as mundane affairs. As 
Professor Toynbee says, the Greek Orthodox Church was a 
department of the state. So it was in Russia, especially after Peter 
the Great, and so it is today. The affairs of the Russian Greek 
Orthodox Church are controlled by a special committee of the 
Council of Soviet Ministers, composed of bishops and of lay 
officials of the Soviet state. It is paradoxical indeed that the 
affairs of a church should be managed by a committee partly 
composed of atheists; but, true to its Byzantine tradition, the 
Russian Church accepts that situation. 

The collectivist traditions of the Russians were in harmony 
with this heritage of Byzantine political absolutism. That an 
individual may assert himself in opposition to his social environ- 
ment seems strange to a Russian. Russian peasants were for cen- 
turies accustomed to practise collective husbandry under the 
direction of the mir—the village community. An individual 
who opposed the community was rebuked and brought to sub- 
mission by the power of public opinion no less than by the arm 
of the government. Confessions of political sin are not a Bolshevik 
invention; in Imperial Russia great Russian intellectuals often 
humbly confessed their offenses against orthodoxy. 

In the nineteenth century the battle between “Westerners” and 
“Slavophils” was joined in Russia, and Russian intellectuals were 
split in two factions. The westernizers wanted Russia integrated 
fully in western civilization, politically as in other ways; and in 
the second half of the century many political ideas were in fact 
borrowed from the West. The Slavophils opposed this fiercely. 
The Slavs in general, and the Russians in particular, they insisted, 
had a universal mission — to bring to completion the last, full 
stage of the development of the human mind, in short, to replace 
western individualism and rationalism with Russian collectivist 
spirit and sensibility. Russian feelings of inferiority, the sense 
of old grievances, the often patronizing attitude of the West — all 
these combined with the sense of possession of the one true faith 
to create a missionary zeal in many Russian hearts. At the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century the Russian monk Theophilus of 
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Pskov addressed the following words to Tsar Basil III: “The 
Church of Old Rome fell because of its heresy; the gates of the 
Second Rome, Constantinople, have been hewn down by the axes 
of the infidel Turks; but the Church of Moscow, the Church of 
the New Rome, shines brighter than the Sun in the whole uni- 
verse . . . Two Romes have fallen, but the Third stands fast; 
a fourth there cannot be.” It was Russia’s historic mission to 
convert the West. 

The spirit of the Slavophils was anti-individualist and pas- 
sionately collectivist. Peter Kireyevsky wrote: “The truth can- 
not be found by anyone individually; it is the product of the 
collective life of a people in its entirety in space and time. In 
other words, it belongs essentially to the tradition of the whole 
people and does not exist otherwise . . .”* Another Slavophil, 
Yury Samarine, wrote: “The spirit of God resides continuously 
in the Church, i.e. in the entire body of its members but not in 
any of them in particular.” ? 

Politically, the Slavophils believed in the autocracy of the 
Tsars; this reflected the total lack of confidence of most Russian 
leaders in the judgment of their followers. The famous rulers 
of Russia — Ivan the Terrible, Peter the Great, Catherine the 
Great — were sincere when they thought that they were striving 
for the welfare of the Russian nation, but the men and women who 
composed the nation were not supposed to express their prefer- 
ences. “All for the people, but nothing by the people.” When the 
Decembrists were planning a revolution in the last years of the 
reign of Alexander I, one of the most intelligent and active 
among them, Colonel Paul Pestel, advanced a program which 
included the destruction of the Imperial family, the proclamation 
of a republic, the replacement of all high officials, the suppression 
of class privileges, the emancipation of the serfs and the distribu- 
tion of land among the peasants; but the program also advocated 
the establishment of a secret police and a preventive censorship. 
Colonel Pestel, who was hanged by Nicholas I, had no more 
confidence in the people of Russia than did the autocratic Tsar. 
If he had been born a hundred years later, he would have felt at 
ease in the Bolshevik Party. 

This autocratic tradition is the aspect of Russia’s civilization 
that has resisted integration in western civilization; and it is 


1 As quoted in M. Gerchenson’s “Notices Historiques,” Berlin, 1923, p. 95. 
* As quoted in B. E. Nolde’s “Youry Samarine et son temps,” Paris, 1926, p. 25. 
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precisely this Byzantine heritage that quite naturally forms her 
distinctive article of export in her present missionary mood. “All 
the peoples of the Soviet Union recognize and appreciate the 
tremendous historical mission which the great Russian people 
is performing. . . . The Russian workers’ movement has given 
the world Leninism, the Marxism of the epoch of imperialism 
and of proletarian revolutions; and the Bolshevik Party, a party 
of a new kind, the revolutionary party of the proletariat.” * 

A modern Soviet Theophilus sums it up: “The capitalist West, 
its era over, is enveloped in the darkness of doom. But for the 
laboring people of all countries the dawn of liberty and happi- 
ness, filling the East, blazes with the bright light of hope. The 
light will triumph over darkness.” * 


III 


What is new in the postwar years is the effort of the leaders of 
the Soviet Union to extend this withdrawal from the West to 
every branch of culture — as if, having read Professor Toynbee, 
they were determined with true Communist respect for theory 
to make nature follow art and to produce the separate civilization 
which he postulated. Russian rulers have always attempted to 
prevent the infiltration of outside political ideas, and after the 
Revolution the censorship was intensified to save the Soviet 
population from pollution by un-Marxist ideas which might 
weaken their faith. Yet though a Russian was bound, hand and 
foot, by the instructions of the Central Committee in all social 
matters, he was left some freedom of thought in other fields. 
Western science, art and music were not considered irremediably 
stained by western corruption. Now all cultural contacts with 
the western world are taboo. 

The new policy was ushered in by a retrospective interpre- 
tation of wartime relations between Russia and the West which 
stressed the perfidy of Britain and the United States. Even while 
the fighting was on, the Soviet Government had observed an 
attitude at best of cool correctness toward the United States and 
Great Britain in its home propaganda. Today the wartime col- 
laboration is treated with complete contempt. An article pub- 

*“Against the Bourgeois Ideology of Cosmopolitanism,” Voprosy Filosofii, No. 2, 1948. 
This and the translations of other quotations from the Soviet press given in this article are 


taken, unless otherwise indicated, from the Current Digest of the Soviet Press (1219 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.). 


“Mikhail Sholokhov in Pravda, May 24, 1949. 
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lished in Pravda on May 9, 1949, by so distinguished a military 
expert as Marshal Sokolovsky provides a sample: “The second 
front was opened only when it had become evident that the 
Soviet Union was capable alone, without the help of the Allies, 
of defeating Fascist Germany and liberating the peoples of 
Europe from the Fascist-German aggressors. The Anglo- 
American troops landing on the European continent encountered 
trifling resistance from the Hitlerite army, since the chief Ger- 
man forces were concentrated on the Soviet-German front.” And 
direct American aid to Russia is reinterpreted by the Soviet 
writer, Gennady Fish, in his book, “Soviet Fact and American 
Fiction,” in these terms: 

In vain do American Senators plume themselves on their Lend-Lease. When our 
people defended the whole world with their priceless blood, when they defended the 
world from the brown plague that threatened to overrun it, they, the Americans, 
likewise defended by the Red Army, sent us a bit of their harvest. Did their harvest 
not come from seeds carried from Russia? So they did not give us a loan; it would 
be more exact to say they paid their old, old debt, concerning which we in our 
modesty said nothing, and of which we did not remind them. 

The new evil which must be expelled from the Russian soul is 
“cosmopolitanism.” The leading philosophical review, Voprosy 
Filosofu (No. 2, 1948), defines it thus: “Cosmopolitanism is a 
reactionary ideology preaching renunciation of national tradi- 
tions, disdain for the distinguishing features in the national 
development of each people, and renunciation of the feelings of 
national dignity and national pride. Cosmopolitanism preaches 
a nihilistic attitude of the individual toward his nationality — 
toward its past, present and future. With lofty phrases about 
the community of interests of all mankind, about ‘world culture’ 
and the reciprocal influence and interpenetration of cultures, 
cosmopolitanism conceals either an imperialistic, Great-Power 
chauvinism toward other nations or a nihilistic attitude toward 
one’s own nation, a betrayal of its national interests. The ideology 
of cosmopolitanism is hostile to, and radically contradicts, Soviet 
patriotism — the basic feature which characterizes the world 
outlook of Soviet man.” 

The “new Soviet man,” in other words, is twice blessed. He is 
the heir to the first true Socialist culture, and the heir also of the 
cultural achievements of the Russian nation during the centuries 
which preceded the Bolshevik Revolution. For Communism 
has now made them one — and they have culminated in the 
Secretary-General of the Soviet Communist Party: 
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The Bolshevist Party has always fought national nihilism, it has always taught 
love for one’s people, knowledge and respect for its traditions, its culture, its lan- 
guage; it teaches the Soviet people to be proud of their nationality. ... All the 
peoples of the Soviet Union recognize and appreciate the tremendous historical mis- 
sion which the great Russian people is performing, as the outstanding people of the 
Soviet fraternity of nations. The Russian people are the most numerous in the Soviet 
Union. But this is not the core of the matter by far, although this circumstance it- 
self has significance. The Russian people has the richest history. In the course of this 
history it has created the richest culture, and all the other countries of the world 
have drawn upon it and continue to draw upon it to this day... . 

The great and lasting treasures of Russian culture provided great material for the 
growth and formation of the greatest man of our time, Stalin.5 


The battle against “cosmopolitanism” is necessary for two 
reasons. The first is that “reactionary American imperialism has 
made cosmopolitanism its ideological banner. . . . international 
reaction is trying with might and main to besmirch the historical 
past of the Russian people. It strives to disparage the magnifi- 
cence of the culture created by the Russian people in the course 
of centuries of their history.” ® 

The second reason is that there seem to be an alarming number 
of “cosmopolitans” within Russia.’ “The necessity for active 
struggle against the ideology of cosmopolitanism and national 
nihilism,” continues Voprosy Filosofii, “also stems from the fact 
that in the course of a number of years there have been errors 
in our press, along the line of understating the dignity and glory 
of Russian culture as well as of the cultures of other peoples 
of the Soviet Union. These errors occurred in historical litera- 
ture, in the history of philosophy and social thought, works on 
biology, literature and art, works on the history of science and 
technology, and works on political economy.” 

For instance, the authors of the second edition of the “History 
of the U.S.S.R.,” published in 1947, had ventured to analyze the 


Soha ae the Bourgeois Ideology of Cosmopolitanism,” Voprosy Filosofii, No. 2, 1948. 
id. 

"It is highly interesting to note in this connection the reéstablishment on January 13, 1950, 
of capital punishment for treason, espionage and sabotage in the U.S.S.R. Knowing the ex- 
tensive Soviet interpretation of those terms, one might well say that capital punishment has 
been reintroduced for political crimes and that common criminals are assured of a privileged 
treatment. In the Soviet Union the decree of May 26, 1947, was heralded as a symptom of a 
new era. The official textbook of Criminal Law published by the Soviet Ministry of Justice 
said that it was “the result of the great victory of the Soviet people over the enemy, which 
had proved not only the increased might of the Soviet State, the stability of the Soviet con- 
stitutional and social system, indestructible cohesion and complete moral and political unity 
of the peoples of the U.S.S.R., but, most of all, exceptional devotion of the Soviet people to its 
country and its government. . . . The abolition of the death penalty demonstrates tangibly the 
humaneness of the Soviet criminal law and the realization by the latter of the lofty ideals of 


justice peculiar to the Soviet socialistic régime.” Apparently there is less devotion to the régime 
than was supposed. 
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ideas of the Russian thinker Radishchev in the light of influences 
of Leibnitz, Helvetius, Rousseau, Mably and other western 
writers. Voprosy Filosofii finds this to be “national nihilism, 
liquidationism in regard to our great historical inheritance, an 
open form of shameless deference to the West.” Moreover, the 
indictment continues: “Formalism in music, at one time quite 
widespread among us, is also nourished to a great extent by the 
survivals of national nihilism and worship of the foreign. The 
formalists cultivated a nihilistic attitude toward the great heri- 
tage of the Russian folk song. In fact they orientated themselves 
on the decadent, corrupt culture of the modern bourgeois West. 
For many years the followers of cosmopolitanism propagated 
their rotten conceptions both in literary science and in the history 
of literature.” 

One may wonder how Soviet intellectuals could have com- 
mitted this sin of cosmopolitanism so flagrantly, since no article 
or book can be printed without governmental approval. All 
printing presses are state-owned, directly or indirectly (through 
the Party, the Trade Unions, the Communist Youth League, etc.), 
and all periodicals are state-controlled.* The answer, of course, 
is that before the war cosmopolitan views had not yet been 
declared by the Central Executive Committee of the Party to 
be “cosmopolitan.” Unfortunately for Soviet intellectuals, who 
as “counterrevolutionary propagandists” can be punished with 
confinement to labor camps for not less than ro years and not 
more than 25, the Central Committee which claims the right to 
control and direct the whole life of the Russian people must 
claim infallibility. Since it cannot admit past mistakes when it 
changes its policy, it must insist that it has been misinterpreted 
and demand confessions of error. 

Immediately after the Revolution, Soviet historians had sub- 
jected the culture of feudal and capitalist periods of Russian 
development to very unflattering treatment. Alas, it is now plain 


* A revealing episode, in this connection, was recently disclosed in Voprosy Ekonomiki, Nov. 
8, 1949. The head of the Soviet Institute of Economics, K. V. Ostrovityanov, had had to de- 
fend himself and his Institute against attacks by one of his colleagues, a certain Mrs. Karnauk- 
hova, a member of the Institute, who accused him of sabotaging certain fields of research. 
Ostrovityanov replied in this way: “Comrade Karnaukhova spoke as if she did not work at 
the Economics Institute, but had just arrived from Georgia or Kazakhstan, for instance. She 
knows quite well why we did not hold a conference on questions of the organization and pay- 
ment of labor in the collective farms, she knows well that it did not depend upon us. Comrade 
KarnauRhova well knows why the anthology on political economy of Socialism collected dust 
at the State Political Publishing House for three years, and was then returned to us for re- 
vision, without a single comment.” 
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that these historians were guilty of belittling Russia’s past. 
The new yardstick for measuring a Tsar or a Tsarist general is 
not his social policy, but the contribution he made to the might 
of the Russian state. A good example of the new outlook is the 
change in the attitude toward the works of the historian Pokrov- 
sky, who was a personal friend of Lenin. As late as 1931 his 
“Brief History of Russia” carried on its first page the inscrip- 
tion: “To Comrade M. N. Pokrovsky, I congratulate you very 
heartily on your success. I like your new book, “Brief History 
of Russia,’ immensely. The construction and the narrative are 
original. It reads with tremendous interest. It should, in my 
opinion, be translated into European languages . . . With Com- 
munist greetings, Yours — Lenin.” But something went wrong, 
because the same historian is now considered to have been anti- 
Marxist. Voprosy Istori said in December 1948: “The past 
decade is marked by intensified study of the science of history. 
The primary prerequisite for this was the defeat of the so-called 
Pokrovsky ‘school.’ It was not possible to make progress in 
historical research without first overcoming views which would 
have liquidated history as a science. The anti-Marxist essence of 
the historical concept of M. N. Pokrovsky and his ‘school’ was 
exposed in comments made by Stalin, Zhdanov and Kirov . . .”° 

The rehabilitation of Russian history begins with the culture 
of the ancient Russia of Kiev, as it existed before the Tartar con- 
quest. In April 1949 the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 
awarded Stalin prizes for outstanding scientific and artistic 
works of 1948. Among others, an historian, B. A. Rybakov, 
received the prize for his book, “The Handicraft of Ancient 
Russia.” Pravda (April 11, 1949) took the occasion to point out 
that the Russian people long ago won priority in many branches 
of knowledge, that their literature long ago took first place in the 
world, and that nowadays Soviet science, literature and art firmly 
assert their priority. 

Great figures of Tsarist Russia have been replaced on the 
altars: Alexander Nevsky, victor in the thirteenth century over 
the Teutonic Knights; Ivan the Terrible, the ruthless ruler who 
consolidated the power of the Moscow Tsars; Peter the Great, 
who made Russia a Great Power; and such famous generals as 
Suvorov and Kutuzov. Novels have been written, films produced, 
history revised in their praise. It does not matter that Alexander 


* “Against Objectivism in Historical Science,” Voprosy Istorit, No. 12, December 1948. 
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Nevsky was an autocratic feudal prince, that Ivan the Terrible 
applied the cruelest of methods against his political adversaries 
and that serfdom became an established institution during his 
reign, that by the era of Peter the Great a fugitive serf could be 
recovered by the landlord without any time limitation, that Gen- 
eral Suvorov led the Tsarist Armies in Italy and other parts of 
Europe against the France of the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and the Citizen. By the standards of the twenties in Russia 
such men were reactionaries; by the present standards they are 
heroes. 

General Suvorov, for instance, who served under Catherine the 
Great and Paul I, was instrumental in Russian victories over 
Turkey and the suppression of Polish independence. Later he 
was dispatched to Western Europe with a Russian expeditionary 
corps to help the monarchical coalition in its wars against revolu- 
tionary France. The Leningrad Pushkin Academic Theater of 
Drama recently presented a play based on his life, on which a 
critic in Pravda reported with great enthusiasm that Suvorov 
appeared in the play as a fiery patriot whose whole life lay in 
ardent service to the Motherland and that his spirit lives in every 
Russian soldier. 

The Soviet Union has been celebrating the 150th anniversary 
of Pushkin’s birth. No one would deny that he was one of the 
greatest poets Europe ever produced, but the particular aspect 
of his work which is singled out for praise by the Soviet press 
casts light on the present state of mind of the Soviet leaders. For 
contemporary Russians, Pushkin is presented as the poet who 
challenged the West, who was a Russian nationalist, who wanted 
to impose Russian leadership on other Slavs, who defended 
Tsarist policy against western criticism: 

Pushkin was a most outstanding spokesman for love of the Motherland, for a 
feeling of national pride in the heroic history of his great country. He was proud of 
the great réle of the Russian people in the destiny of mankind. . . . With profound 
satisfaction he recorded that ‘the Russian Slav tongue is indisputably superior to all 
European tongues.’ . . . The poet was proud of . . . Russian military glory, of the 
names of Suvorov and Kutuzov. .. . He rose up passionately against the forced 
approximation of all things Russian to things European. ... Pushkin .. . de- 
spised aristocratic cosmopolitanism and fought with the ‘unclean spirit’ ‘of the 
empty, servile, blind imitation’ of all things foreign by the aristocratic society. . .. 
At the beginning of the 1830’s, Pushkin set himself as one of his tasks struggle 
‘against the slanderers of Russia.’ He regarded it as a most important task of ad- 


vanced Russian writer-patriots to repulse the shameless and ignorant attacks of 
foreign newspapers. . . . Even then the poet linked the decline of bourgeois western 
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literature with the cynical, more and more mercantile customs of bourgeois democ- 
TAOVs che ane 

But it is when it gets into the realm of science that the Soviet 
effort to obliterate the influence of western civilization from the 
minds of educated Russians really hits its stride. 

The current revision of the history of science starts in at the 
eighteenth century, when Lomonosov, it is claimed, discovered 
the law of the conservation of matter and other laws of physics. 
Lomonosov influenced Lavoisier, according to some Soviet inter- 
pretations, or at the least anticipated him. Soviet doctrine denies 
the existence of any such thing as a “world science;” one would 
therefore expect that a Marxist critique would classify its 
branches according to the economic systems which produced 
them, i.e. a slave-owning, feudal, capitalist, Socialist science, 
etc. But in fact Soviet scientists are told by the Party to classify 
science along national lines. Russian science is the foremost. 
As [zvestia puts it, the cosmopolitan notion of an abstract world 
science, allegedly knowing no national or state frontiers, con- 
tributed to the trampling upon everything national and indig- 
enous in the development of Russian science, and priority in 
many great Russian inventions and discoveries was obligingly 
conceded to foreign thieves of other people’s inventions.” 

Izvestia claims that a Russian scientist, A. G. Stoletov, laid the 
foundations for modern development in the fields of television, 
phototelegraphy and sound films, that Popov invented the radio 
and a naval officer, Mozhaisky, the airplane. Elsewhere it has 
been announced that S. V. Lebedyev produced the first synthetic 
rubber in 1909 and that Russians invented the first armored 
cruisers, mine fields, mine-carrying torpedo boats, underwater 
mines, etc. 

The summit of nationalistic frenzy, however, was reached by 
D. Zaslavsky, when he wrote in the 1949 New Year issue of the 
Literaturnaya Gazeta on the subject of the Russian language: 


The succession of world languages runs through thousands of years of mankind’s 
history. Latin was the language of the ancient world and the early Middle Ages. 
French was the language of the ruling class of the feudal epoch. It was preserved 
along with feudal traditions and ways, in the sphere of world diplomacy. English 
became the world language of capitalism. Looking ahead into the New Year, into 
the future, we see the Russian tongue as the world language of Socialism. . . . 

Now no one can call himself a scholar in the full and genuine meaning of the word, 


* “Pushkin in the Struggle for Russian National Culture,” by S. Petrov, Jzvestia, May 13, 
1949, Pp. 3. 


““The Shining Lights of Russian Science,” by V. Orlov, in Izvestia, March 20, 1949, p. 3. 
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if he does not know Russian, if he does not read the works of Russian thought in 
the original. Russians unquestionably occupy first place in the social sciences. All 
future advances in these sciences have been determined by the works of genius of 
Lenin and Stalin. . . . it is impossible to be a genuinely educated person without 


Russian, ... 

Western civilization is corrupt, senile and decadent, the indict- 
ment continues. Yu. Frantsev sets it forth at length. According 
to him, bourgeois philosophers and sociologists are making tre- 
mendous efforts to “prove,” with the aid of various distortions and 
falsifications, that the victory of Socialism is not an historical 
necessity. They deny the laws of social development and the 
progress of history. Contemporary bourgeois science is flooded 
with philosophical idealistic theories. In the realm of physics the 
reactionaries deny causality, natural laws and the objectivity of 
space and time (Dirac, Bohr); the idealistic metaphysics of 
Weismann-Morganism reign in the sphere of biology, dooming 
it to degeneration in the capitalist countries. The reactionary 
John Dewey, according to Frantsev, is one of the most zealous 
supporters of pragmatism in contemporary America, since prag- 
matism is the reactionary idealistic trend in contemporary 
bourgeois philosophy which proclaims the profit of the capitalist 
as the only criterion of truth. The British bourgeois ideologists 
trail behind their American bosses. The Soviet authority con- 
cludes that one of the recognized leaders of contemporary reac- 
tionary British philosophy, the idealist Bertrand Russell, gladly 
admits the influence of James on the development of his phi- 
losophy.” 

Novy Mir (December 1948) has this to say of American films, 
music and literature: “There is murder on the screen, never- 
ending murder. . . . There are scenes of decaying mentality, of 
the world beyond, pathological scenes of every kind.” “The 
modern bourgeois school of painting in the U.S.A. also reflects 
a kind of mentality from which all normal human emotions, 
interests and concepts have become estranged. The broken lines, 
dismembered bodies, objects assuming entirely alien characteris- 
tics, monstrously meaningless compositions, are the symbols of 
typical schizophrenic hallucination. Contemporary American 
‘modernist’ composers write a cacophonous, neurotic music aimed 
at the nervous system; it could be called instrumentalized hysteria 
or musical epilepsy.” 

8 “Contemporary Idealism in the Service of Imperialism,” by Yu. Frantsev, in Pravda, March 
7, 1949. 
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“The predominance of decadence in modern American bour- 
geois literature is an obvious, easily proved fact,” Novy Muir 
continues. Edgar Allan Poe “formulated many features of deca- 
dent ‘nightmare’ literature.” William Faulkner is “flesh of the 
flesh of a decaying society, and therefore fully shares the sense 
of hopelessness so typical of his hideous heroes;” Steinbeck 
“creates putrid, sinister and anti-human works;” Eugene O’Neill 
is “a completely degenerated individual.” “Modern reactionary 
decadent American literature is a mortal enemy of freedom, 
humanity, human dignity and the people.” 

Literaturnaya Gazeta (March 2, 1949) reveals that “The old 
traitor and libertine, André Gide, screened by cosmopolitan 
phraseology, is dragging Frenchmen under the American yoke. 
The decrepit Bertrand Russell is mumbling to the British that 
only from beyond the ocean can they expect salvation from all 
calamities and disasters.” “In whatever clothes it is arrayed, 
whatever its pseudonym—whether the guise be pan-American- 
ism, Catholicism, Zionism, or any other name—cosmopolitanism 
actively serves the interests of imperialist reaction.” 


IV 


The ridiculous aspect of this effort to take the Russian people 
out of western civilization is that the Soviet leaders have suc- 
ceeded, culturally, simply in taking them back to the Victorian 
age. The current Communist appeal is from the culture of the 
twentieth century to the culture of the nineteenth — the era when 
Russian writers and artists were closest to the West. 

In May 1948, the British Architectural Review published 
articles by three leading Soviet architects who illustrated the 
claims to a new, proletarian art in Russia by photographs of the 
Frunze Military Academy in Moscow, which looks like Louis 
Sullivan’s buildings in Chicago; the Karamyshevo Dam, which is 
crowned by Italianate towers in the Renaissance style; and the 
State Opera in Novosibirsk, which has a giant classical portico 
and a vast rotunda. The latter looks like nothing so much as the 
“proletarian art” one sees exemplified by the post-office buildings 
in large American cities. 

In its flight backward, the Politburo has reached the stage of 
“realism” in art. A Picasso in Russia today would be in great 
danger of a corrective term in a labor camp. A Delacroix or a 
Millet would presumably receive Stalin prizes. The story of the 
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unhappy effort of Russian composers to restrict their talents to 
turning out the kind of tunes which fit the taste of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Party is too familiar to need repeti- 
tion. The composer Prokofiev has sinned and repented and sinned 
and repented again, apparently not quite able to understand what 
is meant by the “bourgeois ideology in art” which the Secretary 
General of the Soviet Union of Composers, T. Khrennikov, says 
must be expunged from Soviet music. 

The Victorian hero-without-blemish has reémerged as the 
ideal of Soviet literature. Oktyabr explains the literary line. 
“Soviet literature cannot be apolitical. Consequently the value of 
a literary work is determined, in Soviet society, primarily by 
whether it assists the people to build Communism in a shorter 
period of time and whether it promotes the development of high 
esthetic tastes. The most important task of Socialist art is crea- 
tion of the image of a positive hero to whom people could look as 
to a pattern of behavior.” The prototype of the good Soviet writer 
is thus said to be the novelist Alexander Fadeyev, who draws 
positive heroes with warmth and emotion, and in admirable 
fashion shows the enemy as a lower type, inwardly devoid of 
human thoughts, feelings and emotions.” 

Even sports writers have been denounced for their deviations. 
For instance, one of them, G. Yasny, dared to say that a Soviet 
athlete, K. Koberidze, who had won victories at an international 
contest in Prague, was inspired to victories by reading a book 
by Jack London. Komsomolskaya Pravda explains that Yasny 
should have said that the athlete was inspired by his burning 
love for the Motherland. The same Yasny erred again when he 
ascribed the ambitions of another Soviet champion to seeing an 
American film, “World Champion.” “The cosmopolitans in 
sports are deliberately picturing Soviet track and field athletes, 
wrestlers, acrobats, boxers, soccer players and tennis players as 
narrow people who covet petty fame. . . . It is time to smash the 
anti-patriots in sports literature. . . .” ™ 

The final triumph of Soviet Victorianism, however, is (log- 
ically enough) registered in the field of family life. The ideas 
of the Russian educator, A. S. Makarenko, who died in 1939— 
he was also an official of the Ministry of the Interior (M.V.D.) 

8 “On Socialist Realism,” by V. Ozerov, in Okytabr, No. 9, September 1948. 


% “Bourgeois Cosmopolitanism in Sports Literature,” by B. Ivanov and E. Rodikov, in Kom- 
somolskaya Pravda, March 6, 1949. 
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— have been accepted as stating the Party line in these matters. 
Makarenko held that “a teacher without authority is impossible. 
. . . the very meaning of authority consists in that it requires no 
proofs, that it is accepted as the unchallenged virtue of an older 
person; it is his power and worth as seen through the simple eyes 
of a child. The father and mother should have this authority in 
the eyes of the child.” Could a Victorian schoolmaster sum up a 
philosophy of education more neatly? “The child’s ignorance is 
not limited to sex alone. There is much he does not know about 
other life problems, and we need not burden him prematurely 
with knowledge beyond his understanding. ... The proper 
time will come for such knowledge, and there is no danger 
involved in answering him: ‘You’re still a little tyke; when you 
grow up you'll find out.’ ” 

The Institute of Law of the Soviet Academy of Sciences has 
summed up the philosophy of marriage with equal simplicity: 
“According to the Soviet law, marriage is a voluntary and free 
union of a man and a woman which has for its objective the 
upbringing of the family and is concluded in accordance with 
the conditions established by law.” The divorce procedure is 
long, costly in view of the low standards of living, and uncertain. 
Mothers who are bringing up ten children or more receive the 
title “Mother-Heroine.” Mothers of seven to nine children re- 
ceive the medal of “Maternal Glory,” while those having five to 
six children obtain the medal of “Motherhood.” Bachelors, spin- 
sters, married people who have only one or two children, have to 
pay a special tax. Mussolini said it, in the twenties, in almost 
identical terms. 


v 


How shall one interpret this performance? If nothing more 
were involved than an expression of the artistic taste of the mem- 
bers of the Politburo, one would feel pity for Russians of talent 
who must whistle the government’s tune or be silent, regret at 
the cessation of the splendid contributions which this imaginative 
people has made to our common culture, and grim amusement 
at the spectacle of politicians making fools of themselves. But of 
course the development is significant precisely because it heralds 
a new era in Soviet politics, of which the cultural retrogression 
is only one aspect. To what degree shall we look for the explana- 
tion in a struggle for power within the ruling clique? Is there 
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any connection between the intellectual purges and the political 
shifts in the leadership of the Soviet state? Plainly there have 
been differences among the Soviet leaders. The rather peculiar 
death of Zhdanov and the rise of Malenkov in the Politburo 
are signs of internal pressure. Another member of the Politburo, 
N. A. Voznesensky, was dismissed, at the beginning of 1949, 
without a word of explanation, from his posts as a Vice Chairman 
of the Federal Council of Ministers and Chairman of the State 
Planning Commission, and 18 Federal Ministers have been re- 
placed. This is a 35 percent change in the composition of the 
federal government. Two Vice Chairmen of the Praesidium of 
the Supreme Soviet and one member of that high body have 
also been dismissed. In a democratic state this would indicate a 
major governmental crisis. On February 19, 1950, Pravda criti- 
cized A. A. Andreyev, another member of the Politburo, in severe 
terms, referring to ideas which he had expressed 11 years earlier. 
He was forced publicly and humbly to confess error. Moreover, 
there seems no sign that Stalin’s grip on the Party machinery has 
been shaken or even endangered. Many of the changes in the com- 
position of the highest organs of the Soviet Government occurred 
just before the March 1949 session of the Supreme Soviet, yet 
none of the deputies to the Supreme Soviet asked a question con- 
cerning these shifts, and the dismissals were approved by a un- 
animous vote. 

Is it mainly a response to fear of contamination from abroad? 
The Soviet leaders are aware of the impact which the contacts 
with the West had on the minds of Russian soldiers during the 
Napoleonic Wars, when officers infected by French ideas came 
home with a burning desire to reform Russia. This was the origin 
of the “Decembrist” rising, which is hailed by the Soviet Union 
as the first Russian revolutionary movement. The Second World 
War brought Russian officers and soldiers in contact with coun- 
tries of Eastern and Central Europe, and into close relations with 
soldiers of the Allied armies. One may be certain that more than 
one Russian soldier was impressed not only by evidence of 
western material comforts but by western ideas, heard for the 
first time undistorted by censorship and official interpretation. 
Stalin could hardly have forgotten the words of young Djugish- 
vili in 1901: “Nothing could be more dangerous to tyrannical 
authority than the people’s curiosity.” All observers in the 
U.S.S.R. agreed that the Russian people came out of their ordeal 
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with cordial feelings toward their Allies and toward Americans 
in particular, and apparently were inexpressibly delighted to 
believe that an era of isolation was ended and that henceforth 
Russia was to have powerful friends. Did Stalin and his asso- 
ciates deliberately counteract the mood of peace of 1945 and 
recreate the mood of war because they thought it necessary for 
the maintenance of their own power? Or, prisoners of their own 
doctrine, did they themselves desperately summon in practice 
the world-wide enmity which they had foreseen in theory? Who 
can say how such motives act and interact in men so reconciled to 
terror? 

The effects of this development must for the moment be a mat- 
ter of speculation. Will it lead to stagnation of Soviet thought? 
Already it is apparent that Soviet intellectuals are increasingly 
unwilling to publish the results of research. The Director of the 
Soviet Institute of Economics, K. V. Ostrovityanov, said in his 
report to the Institute: “In recent years many economist-teachers 
have defended their Candidate’s and Doctor’s dissertations. Nev- 
ertheless, very few of these dissertations have been published. 
Moreover, some candidates for degrees do not seek to have their 
dissertations published and do not willingly offer them to the 
‘gnawing mice of criticism.’ ” * Pravda apparently assumes that 
Soviet culture has reached its full perfection: “Under the leader- 
ship of the Bolshevik Party and the great Stalin, the Soviet peo- 
ple have created the most advanced social and political system 
in the world and the most advanced culture — Soviet culture, 
national in form, Socialist in content.” '® This is what would be 
expected. But the fitting comment would seem to be an earlier 
editorial from the same newspaper: “Full conformity of views 
can be achieved only at a cemetery.” This was written in 1912. 
The author was Stalin. The Russian people are incredibly patient 
and enduring; but after all, the screws can be pressed too tight. 
Might there be a young Stalin somewhere today? 

Whatever may be the internal repercussions, it is inconceivable 
that the present situation can be more than one act in the unfold- 
ing of the great drama of our time. Two elements at least, among 
the multitude involved, surely make equilibrium at this point 
impossible. The most obvious, of course, is the dynamic force of 

* Reported in the Voprosy Ekonomiki, No. 8, 1948. 


* “Cosmopolitanism—Ideological Weapon of American Reaction,” by Yu. Pavlov, in Pravda, 
April 7, 1949. 
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modern technology, which has shaken the peoples of the world 
together more in the past two generations than in all the pre- 
ceding centuries of recorded history, has created a world opinion 
and has put in its hands power which, as any casual visitor to 
Lake Success can note for himself, even the absolute rulers of the 
huge Russian Empire treat with caution. The response of world 
opinion to the extremes of Soviet nationalism is just beginning to 
be felt. It hardly will diminish as those excesses mount. 

And now the Russian Empire has moved halfway across 
Europe. Such satellite countries as Poland, Czechoslovakia, East- 
ern Germany and Hungary entered the fold of western civiliza- 
tion over a thousand years ago; their cultural development is a 
result of a profound participation in that civilization. Already 
the rulers of the Kremlin have shown that they dare not exempt 
these lands from the conformity which they demand of their own 
subjects. But a thousand years of history are not to be reversed 
by two or three “treason trials.” After all, the idea of freedom is 
older even than the Byzantine heritage of political absolutism 
which the new Soviet man offers to Europe. The gate that the 
political commissars opened when they moved with the Russian 
armies across the Carpathians and the plains of Poland in 1945 
will inexorably provide two-way traffic for ideas. Peter the 
Great is supposed to have said: “For a few score more years only 
shall we need Europe. Then we shall be able to turn our backs 
upon her.” Like the sorcerer’s apprentice, he had released forces 
that could never again be exorcised. Perhaps, looking at the 
Russian heritage of western ideas, we should close with the 
sentence with which we began: You may drive out Nature with a 
pitchfork, but she will always come back. 


MARXISM IN ACTION 


Tue SEIZURE OF POWER IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
By Paul E. Zinner 


HE COMMUNIST seizure of power in February 1948 in 
the country created by Masaryk and Bene provoked a re- 
vulsion of feeling throughout the western world not far 
short of what was felt when Hitler violated Czechoslovakia a 
decade earlier. Even before the new Communist-dictated Govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia had been sworn in, the United States, 
Great Britain and France declared in a joint statement that “the 
events which have just taken place in Czechoslovakia place in 
jeopardy the very existence of the principles of liberty to which 
all democratic nations are attached.” Only a veto of the Soviet 
Union prevented the Security Council of the United Nations from 
adopting a resolution, offered by Chile, to set up a subcommittee 
to hear witnesses and obtain information about the coup d’état. 
The impact of the coup was intensified by its unexpectedness. 
In the opinion of political observers with no particular axe to 
grind, no less than of those who favored collaboration with Com- 
munism, the Czechoslovak experiment of combining political de- 
mocracy with a large degree of Socialism had seemed to be suc- 
ceeding almost to the moment when it collapsed. In explanation 
it is sometimes now said that the country simply fell victim to 
deteriorating East-West relations, or that the coup was ordered 
by Moscow to prevent the spread of Titoism, already virulent in 
Jugoslavia. Neither of these contentions appears plausible. Inter- 
national developments might have affected the timing of the 
Communist seizure, but even this is doubtful. 

The immediate factor which determined Communist actions 
was the general election scheduled in Czechoslovakia for the 
spring of 1948. The Communist Party had always hoped to attain 
a parliamentary majority, in order to proclaim a one-party rule 
by “democratic means.” But by the beginning of 1948 it was ap- 
parent that the Party was losing ground. It could no longer count 
on the Social Democrats to maintain the coalition by which the 
Communists controlled the National Assembly and the Cabinet, 
and the other non-Communist parties—the National Socialist, 
the Slovak Democratic and the People’s Party—had at last man- 
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aged to close ranks on a number of basic issues. Negotiations re- 
garding a new constitution had reached an impasse, and with only 
about four months remaining before the term of the Constituent 
Assembly expired, agreement on a new organic law was out of 
the question. Finally, the results of a preliminary secret poll 
which is said to have been taken indicated that Communist elec- 
toral support was decreasing.’ An electoral loss would have seri- 
ously impaired the chances of the Communists for completing the 
revolution at which they aimed. The choice lay between risking 
this setback and taking extra-legal action. 

The possibility of physical struggle had not been overlooked by 
the Communists. “The crucial question in every revolution is the 
question of power,” said Gottwald, quoting Lenin, shortly after 
returning to Prague in 1945. The Communists accordingly made 
their choice and struck. The decisive elements of power—the 
police, the armed workers’ militia, the trade unions and the com- 
munication facilities—had already been taken over. The Czecho- 
slovak army, not a reliable Communist instrument, was neutral- 
ized. And to impress recalcitrant Czechoslovaks with the folly of 
resistance, the possibility of intervention by the armed forces. of 
the U.S.S.R. was constantly suggested. Open violence was limited 
to one shooting incident in Prague. Indeed, the coup itself was in 
many respects an anticlimax, for the decisive phase of the strug- 
gle had taken place earlier. 


II 


The outlines of the Communist blueprint for the conquest of 
Czechoslovakia took shape during the last stages of World War 
II. In the early period of the war, when the U.S.S.R. was bound 
to Germany by a nonaggression pact, Czechoslovak Communists 
had refused to codperate with the anti-Nazi opposition at home 
or abroad, had agitated against the Czechoslovak Government- 
in-Exile, and had roundly condemned President Bene’. He was 
called one of the “guilty men of Czechoslovakia,” in a pamphlet 
of that title published in London, and the illegal central commit- 
tee of the Communist Party in Bohemia issued a proclamation on 
December 15, 1940, attacking him and his “urban-bourgeois col- 
laborators” for the réle they played in “the imperialist war of the 
West”—in plain words, for opposition to the Nazis. Even after 
the German attack on the Soviet Union the Communists hesi- 


+ Hubert Ripka, “Le Coup de Prague.” Paris: Plon, 1949, p. 190. 
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tated to support Bene& and his Government, and pursued an inde- 
pendent line aimed at incorporating the nation into the U.S.S.R. 
Their attitude finally changed when the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment-in-Exile and the Soviet Union established diplomatic rela- 
tions and concluded a friendship treaty. 

In 1942 five Communists—Vaclav Nosek (the present Minis- 
ter of the Interior), Josef Valo, Karl Kreibich, Anezka Hodinova 
and Ivan Petrus¢ak—had been appointed by Bene to the State 
Council of the Czechoslovak Government-in-Exile. Other Com- 
munists, such as Vlado Clementis, later the Foreign Minister of 
the Communist Government and a victim of the current purge of 
“Titoist” elements, Ludvik Frejka (then going under the name 
of Freund), the Party’s leading economist, and Josef Goldman, 
another economist, found positions in the various Czechoslovak 
administrative organs in London. 

The top command of the Czechoslovak Communist Party had 
found refuge in Moscow. It maintained political contact with the 
London Government but steadfastly refused to permit any of 
its members to enter the Cabinet, on the ground that they could 
not participate in a Cabinet in which “collaborationist” elements 
—meaning the Agrarian Party—were represented. The Commu- 
nists were taking care to avoid commitments in regard to the fu- 
ture composition of the Cabinet. 

The Communist concept of the future Czechoslovak state was 
first revealed in political discussions between Bene and the 
Czechoslovak Communist leaders in Moscow in 1943. Here the 
Communists emphasized the necessity of creating national 
(“people’s”) committees as permanent organs of the state ad- 
ministration. Benes acquiesced in this. He recognized the neces- 
sity of reforming the Czechoslovak governmental machinery, and 
looked upon such committees, of whose historic existence in wes- 
tern democracies he reminded the Communists, essentially as 
democratic organs of public administration. Gottwald also ad- 
vanced the concept of a national front—Communists, Social 
Democrats, National Socialists and one non-Socialist group, the 
Catholic People’s Party—committed to a common program for 
the post-liberation period. The Communists expected a tremen- 
dous leftward shift in political sentiment in the country, and de- 
manded that Communists receive the key posts in the govern- 
ment and that a member of the Left be appointed prime minister. 

Following their conference with Bene§, the Communists printed 
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their program in Ceskoslovenske Listy, a Czech language journal 
which they began to publish in Moscow in January 1944. The 
national committees were defined as elected, revolutionary organs 
of popular government operating on the local, district, regional 
and provincial level, and charged with the performance of execu- 
tive, legislative, administrative and even judicial functions.’ They 
were, in fact, not organs of state administration, but replicas of 
the much-exalted communes of Marx—the soviets of Lenin—and 
they embodied a fundamental tenet of Marx’s revolutionary 
theory—that “the working class cannot simply lay hold of the 
ready-made state machinery and wield it for its own purposes,” 
but has to smash the bureaucratic-military state machinery.* The 
need for the unification of trade unions into a mighty organiza- 
tion “serving the working class as a whole” was also propounded 
in detail. Here too were recorded the origins of the infamous col- 
laboration between Zdenek Fierlinger, erstwhile Social Democrat, 
and the Communists, a partnership which played a vital réle in 
bringing Czechoslovakia into the Communist fold. A new Social 
Democratic policy proclaiming the bankruptcy of the party’s 
pre-Munich policy, and pledging support for the unity of the 
workers’ movement and for close codperation in the bloc of work- 
ers’ parties, was enunciated by Vilem Bernard. Fierlinger, who at 
the time served as Czechoslovak Ambassador in Moscow, could 
not yet reveal that he was a Communist tool. The connection be- 
tween Bernard and Fierlinger, however, is beyond dispute, and 
in 1945, when Fierlinger became prime minister, Bernard became 
his chef du cabinet. He has since fled the country. 

The program thus outlined by Gottwald and his associates be- 
came, with some elaboration, the official program of the govern- 
ment that returned to Czechoslovakia. Gottwald did not boast 
when he told an assembly of Communist district and regional 
functionaries on July 9, 1945, that: 


. . . if we examine the program of the present Czechoslovak Government, 
the program which was formulated in Moscow in the spring of this year, 
and if we recall our first negotiations with President Bene§ in the fall of 1943, 
we see that every major, basic, and fundamental point contained in the gov- 
ernment program was formulated and suggested by us already in these meet- 
ings with the President in the fall of 1943. 


3 Klement Gottwald in Ceskoslovenske Listy, No. 9, May 15, 1944. 


*K. Marx, “The Civil War in France,” Selected Works, Vol. II, p. 494; also V. I. Lenin, 
“The State and Revolution,” p. 41-42. 
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Obviously, only a Communist-controlled government would 
carry out such a program. The formation and composition of a 
new Czechoslovak government therefore became a hotly-disputed 
issue between the Communists and the London Government. The 
Communists insisted that it should be formed before the cessation 
of hostilities. Bene’ and the London group wanted to wait until 
after the liberation of the country, and preferred to include in the 
new government representatives of the underground as well as 
of the exile movement. This would have put the Communists at 
a tactical disadvantage, for it would have robbed them of the 
prestige of entering the country as full-fledged members of the 
government. Moreover, they were not sure what the mood of the 
population would be. It was safer for them to set up the govern- 
ment under the protective wing of the Kremlin, before the coun- 
try was liberated. The Communist view prevailed. The composi- 
tion of the government was determined in negotiations between 
Bene§ and his entourage, and the Communists, in Moscow. Not 
one member of the Czech underground received a post. 

In the government which directed Czechoslovakia’s affairs 
through the crucial months of reconstruction, the Communists 
held eight out of 25 posts, including the Ministries of Interior, In- 
formation, Education, Agriculture, Social Welfare, and two posts 
in the Council of Vice-Premiers. One of their members was Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Ludvik Svoboda, a Gen- 
eral with pro-Soviet leanings who later became a member of the 
Communist Party and has even been elected to its Central Com- 
mittee, held the portfolio of National Defense. Zdenek Fierlinger 
was made Premier. Control of key ministries gave the Commu- 
nists a monopoly on the police power in the state, and the propa- 
ganda apparatus. Possession of the Ministry of Agriculture as- 
sured them control of patronage in the distribution of land and 
real estate. Between 1918 and 1938, the Ministry of Agriculture 
was an exclusive domain of the Agrarian Party, the largest and 
most influential Czech party, and the Ministry’s rdle in the dis- 
tribution of farm machinery, fixing of grain prices, purchasing of 
grain, and lending money through the Peasant Bank contributed 
in no small measure to Agrarian electoral strength. 

In 1945 the Communists skillfully exploited the hostility of the 
non-Communist parties—especially the National Socialists— 
toward the Agrarians and managed to have that party outlawed 
on the basis of its collaborationist record. The Communists also 
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had the presence of mind to take over the Agrarian Party’s per- 
quisites, apparently without opposition. 

The 1945 land reform legislation which confiscated the property 
of Germans, Hungarians and collaborationists was passed under 
the auspices of the Communist Minister. Two reliable Com- 
munists, Jiri Kotatko, who had been in Moscow during the war, 
and Josef Smrkovsky, a young, able leader who was a member of 
the party’s last illegal Central Committee in 1944 and 1945, were 
in charge of the land reform and national land fund sections of 
the Ministry. They controlled the confiscation and redistribution 
of land. By the spring of 1946, 110,000 families had obtained land 
in the border areas from which Germans had been evacuated, and 
an additional 80,000 so-called “national administrators” had been 
appointed to take care of abandoned real estate, shops, small 
factories and the like. 

The Communists were clever enough to assume full credit for 
the distribution of the loot, but at the same time made sure that 
no permanent titles to property were assigned. The effects of this 
policy were reflected in the 1946 election returns. In the border 
districts of Karlovy Vary (Karlsbad), Usti nad Labem (Boden- 
bach) and Liberec (Reichenberg) where the most settlement 
took place, the Communists received 52.2, 56.4 and 48.3 percent 
of the votes respectively. This by far exceeded their average 
strength in Bohemia (43.3 percent), and their national average of 
38 percent. Only in one district, Kladno, a mining center where 
Communism had always been strong, did the Party receive an 
equally high percentage (53.6) of the votes. 


III 


Thus the liberation of Czechoslovakia found the Communists 
with a carefully worked out revolutionary program, and with a 
secure hold on the main instruments for implementing it. Gott- 
wald’s statement of 1945 outlining the steps to be taken in order 
to crush parliamentary government in Czechoslovakia is worth 
noting in some detail: 


. . . We are now at the beginning of a new phase. . . it is extremely im- 
portant that we know where we stand and what the prospects for the future 
are. . .. The basic, the most important fact is the total defeat of Hitlerite 


Germany. The second resides in the fact that the Soviet Union is primarily 
responsible for the defeat of Hitlerite Germany. The third, and no less im- 
portant fact is that . . . along with Hitler’s defeat the Czech and Slovak 
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reaction, the Czech and Slovak big bourgeoisie and its former political ex- 
ponents are politically and morally compromised. 


.. . We [now] find ourselves . . . [in] the period of national and demo- 
cratic revolution . . . We have a National Front government . . . the politi- 
cal influence of the working class 1s considerable ... We are building a 


democratic régime of a new type... Our régime is not one of formal par- 
liamentary democracy but a régime of popular democracy, which expresses 
itself in the fact that the people’s elected deputies not only vote for laws but 
that the execution of laws is also in [their] hands. . . . But still it is neces- 
sary to remember that we are now, in this phase, proceeding along the line 
of national and democratic revolution, not along the line of the Socialist revo- 
lution . .. the possibilities of our national and democratic revolution have 
not been exhausted by far... . 


Our first task is to secure and anchor the system of national committees. ... 

[Second]... the party must pay particular attention to the building of 
a really popular, national security apparatus that could never again be used 
against the working class, against the people. The third important task is to 
create a really popular, democratic army that is united with the people. You 
know that next to the civilian security apparatus the army is the instrument 
of political power. 


The fourth task is . . . to occupy the salient positions in the national econ- 
omy by confiscation of German and Hungarian property and by introducing 
a system of national administrations in positions formerly occupied by traitors 
and collaborators. 


. . . Further, comrades, we must build, and consolidate, the united organi- 
zations of the working people of town and country, primarily the trade unions, 
codperatives, youth organizations and the United Federation of Czech 
Farmers...) 


In the wake of the liberating Red Army, national committees 
mushroomed throughout the country. Communists predominated 
in them, and under the protection of the Red Army they quickly 
consolidated their power. The committees became permanent 
institutions of the state administration, and though the distribu- 
tion of power within them was somewhat adjusted as conditions 
changed, no local elections were held after the war, and the Com- 
munists maintained the supremacy which they had won during 
the first few months. 

During the initial period of revolutionary fervor, the Com- 
munists moved to centralize the trade unions, farm, youth and 
Sport groups under their control. They succeeded most patently 
with the trade unions. Among the 40 members of the Central 
Committee of the Trade Unions there were only three National 
Socialists, and one representative of the People’s Party; the rest 
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of the posts were occupied by Communists and left-wing Social 
Democrats. The unification of youth and sport organization was 
less successful. The Sokol, largest and most influential of the gym- 
Mastic organizations, remained a bulwark of anti-Communist 
opposition until well after the coup. The Czech youth, especially 
high school and university students, remained cool to Com- 
munist approaches. Unfortunately, however, the Communists 
had in the trade unions the most formidable weapon for revolu- 
tion in the country. 

The Socialist bloc included the Communist, Social Democratic 
and National Socialist Parties. The National Socialists, sensing 
the fate of this bloc, strenuously objected to its formation, but 
they bowed to the will of the other two Socialist Parties. At that 
time the Social Democrats wholeheartedly agreed to a policy of 
“unity” with the Communists, and from the pen of Bohumil 
Lausman, one of their top leaders, came the menacing overtones 
of fusion. Writing in Pravo Lidu, the central organ of the Party, 
on May 12, 1945, Lausman said: “All three Socialist parties in the 
Czech lands for the time being retain their independence... but 
they will devise a common policy through the medium of their 
co6rdinating committees. The Social Democrats, however, con- 
sider this only a transitional phase in which the participating 
parties must achieve ideological rapprochement, in order that in 
the second phase they may fuse organizationally into one party.” 

In practice the Socialist bloc turned out to be a mere instru- 
ment of pressure on the National Socialists. Policy was dictated 
by the Communists, who would first secure the consent of the 
Social Democrats. They would then confront the National 
Socialists with a majority decision to which the National Social- 
ists would have to accede. Once a “unanimous” decision of the 
bloc was reached, it would be presented to the National Front— 
the coalition of all parties—where its acceptance would be forced 
on the non-Socialist parties with the argument that it represented 
the will of a majority of the voters. 

In this manner the National Front became a government out- 
side the government—an organization superimposed upon the 
parties, which dictated to all of them a policy to be pursued in the 
Cabinet and the National Assembly. It was a peculiarity of 
Czechoslovak political life from 1945 until the coup that, al- 
though the same parties were represented in government and the 
National Front, problems on which no agreement could be reached 
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in the government were referred to the National Front, and very 
often found solution there. Thus the Communists manipulated 
the Front to their own ends. 

If the National Front and the bloc of Socialist parties served as 
an instrument of Communist political control, nationalization 
provided the economic levers in the struggle for supremacy. The 
nationalization of key industries and of the country’s mineral 
wealth had been generally favored by all parties. The program 
which the Communists and Social Democrats pushed through 
was far more inclusive, but effective opposition was not possible. 
The decrees were ramrodded through the government at the 
height of revolutionary excitement in the country, at a time when 
the Red Army was still within the borders of Czechoslovakia, and 
when not even a provisional assembly functioned. It was the 
crowning act of the first phase of the revolution. 


IV 


In the general elections held in May 1946, the Communists won 
a sizable plurality, polling 38 percent of the votes. The Commu- 
nists and Social Democrats together had 153 deputies in the As- 
sembly against 147 for the other parties. This was a slim majority 
—51 percent—but according to the words of a high official of the 
Soviet Embassy in Prague, it “sufficed to govern entirely demo- 
cratically against the other parties.”* At this juncture perhaps 
more than at any other time the existence of a separate Social 
Democratic Party was invaluable for the Soviets. It was simply a 
Communist appanage; its leadership was Social Democratic in 
name only and its program was indistinguishable from the Com- 
munist. But many voters—in Czechoslovakia as elsewhere—vote 
for a party label as much as for a particular program, and Com- 
munist tactics were shrewdly designed to take advantage of this 
weakness. Moreover, given the Czechoslovak system of intra- 
party controls, the voter’s influence on party policy was nil. The 
leadership ruled in a dictatorial manner, determining policy and 
holding its parliamentary deputies in total subjugation. One of 
the less desirable features of Czechoslovak political life before 
1938 was the power granted all political parties to dismiss any 
deputy for the smallest infraction or misdemeanor.® The result 


“H. Ripka, op. cit., p. 39. 


*See Eduard Taborsky, “Czechoslovak Democracy at Work.” London: Allen and Unwin, 
1945. 
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was the domination of every party by a small clique, and this of 
course was exactly suited to the purposes of the hand-picked gang 
of pro-Communist Social Democrats who were put in power in 
that party after 1945. 

Shortly after the election in 1946, the Communists mobilized 
the trade unions in an effort to thwart the non-Communist parties 
in their attempt to elect non-Communist mayors in Plzen and 
Olomouc, two towns in which the Communists obtained a plural- 
ity but not a majority. And in the summer of the same year the 
trade unions and associations of partisans lent their support to the 
Communist Party in whipping up public sentiment against the 
verdict of the State Court which gave relatively light sentences 
to the Czech ministers who served in the puppet Protectorate 
Government. The Ministry of Justice was in the hands of the 
National Socialist Party, and the staunch opposition of the 
Minister, Prokop Drtina, a man of great integrity, prevented the 
Communists from stampeding the court into a reversal of its 
decision. Mr. Drtina, who made an unsuccessful attempt at 
suicide immediately after the coup, is still a captive of the régime 
in a prison hospital. 

In the winter of 1946 the Communists prepared the drafts of six 
agricultural decrees, by which they intended to extend their con- 
trol over the farmers and pave the way for collectivization of the 
land. The Minister of Agriculture, expecting opposition from the 
non-Communist parties, distributed the drafts to local Com- 
munist-controlled branches of the Farmers’ Association before 
formally introducing them in the National Assembly. At that 
time, however, the Assembly was still powerful enough to defy 
such tactics, and its Agricultural Committee by a vote of 17 tog 
(the nine being the Communist members) refused to consider the 
decrees and adopted a resolution censuring the Minister for un- 
constitutional action. Thereupon, at the Ministry’s instigation, a 
throng of peasants invaded the corridors of the Assembly in an 
effort to impose “the popular will” on its recalcitrant members. 
The decrees, however, were not passed until after the Com- 
munists seized power. 

Furious battles also raged over the Communist design to per- 
petuate the workers’ militia, which had been formed immediately 
after the German defeat. The non-Communist parties argued ve- 
hemently that industrial installations no longer needed such pro- 
tection, since dispossessed factory owners were hardly in a posi- 
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tion to reclaim their former property by arms. But the workers’ 
militia was not disbanded. It became the core of the Communist 
military striking force. 

In the meantime the Party devoted increasing attention to 
Slovakia, where it had received only 30 percent of the vote and 
ran a poor second to the Democratic Party which polled 60 per- 
cent. In 1945, an arbitrary 50-50 division of posts in the admini- 
strative apparatus of the province between Communists and non- 
Communists had been agreed on. After the election, the Com- 
munists had had to give up some of them. Communists do not 
take kindly to giving up anything they have once held, and 
Klement Gottwald himself launched a series of attacks against 
the Democratic Party in the spring of 1947, followed by charges 
from the trade unions and the Slovak Partisans’ Association. 
(The leader of this Association, Karol Smidke, was also vice 
chairman of the Slovak Communist Party.) The attacks against 
the Democratic Party continued through the summer, and finally, 
in September, the convenient discovery of an alleged armed plot 
against the Republic in which members of the Democratic Party 
were implicated served as a pretext for the arrest of several of its 
high-ranking officers. Two of its secretaries-general were charged 
with complicity in the plot, and after some debate were deprived 
of their parliamentary immunity and handed over to the authori- 
ties. The two secretaries represented the Catholic element in the 
party; the Communists were striving to drive a wedge between 
Catholic and Protestant Democrats. In November 1947, the 
Communists forced a reorganization of the Slovak Board of Com- 
missioners—the highest executive authority in Slovakia—but 
nevertheless did not succeed in depriving the Democrats of a 
small working majority. 

While battling with the Democrats in Slovakia, the Com- 
munists also took on their non-Communist opponents in the 
Czech lands. On September 2, 1947, following a summer recess 
during which the Government had been strongly rebuked by the 
Kremlin for its attempted participation in Marshall Plan dis- 
cussions, the Communist Party made an ill-disguised attempt to 
undermine private property holdings and individual savings by 
proposing a special tax levy against “millionaires.” The proceeds 
of the levy would have been used to subsidize farmers who had 
been severely hit by a disastrous drought. The Communist defini- 
tion of a “millionaire,” however, was so vague, and the manceuvre 
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so transparent, that all the other parties combined to defeat it. 
In answer, the Communists signed an agreement with the Social 
Democrats reaffirming the united policy of the two parties, and 
committing them to coéperation in the solution of outstanding 
problems. The agreement was signed without the prior consulta- 
tion of the Social Democratic executive or membership. It was 
negotiated with Zdenek Fierlinger. Blazej Vilim, the Party’s 
secretary-general, and Frantisek TymeS also signed the agree- 
ment. Threats of Soviet intervention were allegedly invoked to 
get Tymes and Vilim to affix their signatures. 

Hopes that the agreement with the Social Democrats would 
restore unchallenged Communist hegemony in the government 
were shattered in November, when the Socialists, in one of their 
few courageous moves, ousted their leftist, pro-Communist 
leadership, and elected an executive headed by Bohumil Laué- 
man, who if not a rightist was at least committed to the pursuit 
of independent policies in questions involving human freedom 
and democratic political practices. 

The Social Democrats’ defection (in the Communist vocabu- 
lary, this was “treason”) was the last thing the Communists 
could swallow. For the reasons noted above, an overthrow of the 
party leadership, so hard to accomplish in any Czechoslovak 
party, was a particularly significant warning that the mood of 
the electorate was changing. The warning was not lost on the 
Communists. They had suffered a reverse in Slovakia, their 
attempt to strengthen their hand in the National Front through 
the admission of Communist-dominated non-party groups, such 
as the trade unions, partisans, youth and farmers’ associations 
had met with resolute opposition, and a bomb plot contrived by 
several of their members against Jan Masaryk, Petr Zenkl and 
Prokop Drtina had gone awry. The “plot” was patently designed 
to serve as a pretext for moving in on the “reaction.” By Novem- 
ber the Ministry of Justice had gathered conclusive evidence 
linking a Communist deputy, and Alexej Cepiéka, a rising young 
leader, with the plot. Cepiéka was shortly thereafter elevated to 
a Cabinet post, and after the coup he became Communist Minis- 
ter of Justice. He is now Defense Minister. 

The Communist response came at the regular trimestrial meet- 
ing of the Central Committee on November 27 and 28. Gottwald 
deplored the situation which he said prevailed in the National 
Front, and ascribed it to the “existence of strong reactionary in- 
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fluences in certain political parties.” He accused the National 
Socialists, in particular, of obstructing the Government’s pro- 
gram, and accused the “reaction” —which, according to him, had 
by then penetrated all non-Communist parties—of “wanting to 
create at the right moment a government crisis and to attempt to 
form a government of experts.” Politically, he said, such a move 
would have to be considered an attempt to stage a coup: “To this 
it would be necessary to give the proper answer, smashing the 
Teaction; completely... cn. 

Following Gottwald’s diatribe the Communists launched new 
assaults. This is how Gottwald himself, long after the coup, char- 
acterized their actions: 

Since the general elections in 1946 we noticed more and more that the re- 
actionary elements in the government were joining forces with reactionary 
elements outside the government ... at the same time the reaction at- 
tempted to upset the balance of power before the parliamentary elections by 
destroying the National Front and isolating the Communists. 

Our Party, however, was not asleep. Shortly before February we outlined 
new demands ne nationalization and new agricultural demands which 
went beyond the framework of the government program and which we pre- 
sented as our electoral program. On this basis we called a Congress of the 
Works’ Councils for February 22 and of the Farmers’ Commissions for Febru- 
ary 29. These demands served as some sort of signal for the reaction that the 
crucial time was approaching, they alarmed it, speeded up its activities and 
thus also contributed to its mistakes.” 

On February 17, 1948, as the crisis in the Government hurtled 
to a climax, the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
issued a proclamation charging that “the deliberate attitude of 
the leaders of some political parties is motivated by the aim of 
establishing by anti-democratic and anti-constitutional means a 
nonparliamentary government of technicians [experts], which 
would attempt to wrest the power from the people, and in the 
service of the reaction, in an atmosphere of political and economic 
chaos, prepare anti-democratic elections.’”® 

To the trained mind of the Communist functionaries through- 
out the country this was the call to arms. No other order, no other 
signal was needed. On the zoth, when 12 non-Communist min- 
isters resigned, the Communist Party was ready. Its vast ma- 
chinery went into motion, its regimented masses flowed through 
the streets. Demands on the Government, speeches, political and 


* Rude Pravo, November 30, 1947. 
* Rude Pravo, November 19, 1948. 
® Rude Pravo, February 18, 1948. 
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economic reforms were presented by Communist spokesmen in a 
manner unmistakably betraying careful advance preparation. 
Perhaps the most telling proof of advance planning was supplied 
by the eager local Communist of Hradec Kralove, who “spon- 
taneously” formed a revolutionary action committee on Satur- 
day, February 21, only one day after the ministers resigned, and 
24 hours ahead of Gottwald’s call for the formation of such com- 
mittees to safeguard the nation against “the reaction” in the 
towns, the factories, the shops and offices.° 


vV 


The coup was but a logical conclusion of the venture on which 
the Communists embarked in 1942. Coup or electoral victory, the 
result would have been the same—dictatorship of the Communist 
Party. That the Communists preferred the latter method and did 
not seize power sooner, for example in 1945, was due to their 
belief that conditions in Czechoslovakia were favorable for a 
peaceful conquest of the country. In Czechoslovakia, unlike other 
parts of Eastern Europe, the Communists had an experienced 
party and a good nation-wide organization. The party had legally 
operated from 1921 to 1938 and in the elections held during that 
period had consistently attracted over three-quarters of a million 
sympathizers. Moreover, the general mood of the Czech and 
Slovak people favored far-reaching political and economic re- 
forms. A spirit of genuine friendship toward the U.S.S.R. existed 
and the aims of the non-Communist parties coincided at least 
formally with the avowed aims of the Communists. The Com- 
munists looked on coalition, however, as a one-way passage to 
Socialism of the Stalinist type. Antonin Zapotocky, one of the 
founding members of the Party, said in Parliament: 

In order that we be understood, we emphasize clearly: the significance of 
the agreement [for codperation between Communist and non-Communist 
Parties] rested in its aim to avoid further struggles, not in avoiding Social- 
ism. Today we do not yet have a Socialist republic! We want to [have it], 
however, and all of us have committed ourselves and have promised to work 
toward this goal.'° 

The non-Communist parties, of course, had an entirely different 
concept of coalition. While they genuinely favored political, eco- 

* Jaroslav Ondraéek, Hovofi Parlamentni Zpravodaj Ceskoslovenskeho Rozhlasu (“The Par- 
liamentary Reporter of the Czechoslovak Radio Speaks”), Czechoslovak Ministry of Informa- 
tion, Prague, 1948, p. 51. 


1. Frejka, 26. Unor 1948 v Geskoslovenskem Hospodafstvi (“The Meaning of February 
26, 1948, for the Czechoslovak Economy”), Prague, 1948, p. 12. 
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nomic and social reforms, they could not condone the total over- 
throw of society. By 1948 they had been pushed far beyond the 
limits of their revolutionary aims. They had outlived their useful- 
ness for the Communists, and became an obstruction in the path 
to “Socialism.” In the Communist book of rules the allies of one 
day are the enemies of the next. Where the progressive forces have 
served their purpose they will be discarded and trampled on. 

This is one of the lessons to be learned from the Czechoslovak 
case. It is a simple lesson, but there are some Socialists who have 
not yet brought themselves to admit it. For the non-Communists 
of Czechoslovakia—the majority of the country—it was learned 
at the price of terrible tragedy. The sincere democrats did not 
correctly appraise the circumstances within which they operated. 
Their final act of resistance—the resignation from the Cabinet— 
was a move of desperation. By resigning they attempted to force 
the Communists to submit to new elections, and thus to forestall 
a coup; the assumption that the rules of parliamentary practice 
still applied and would be obeyed merely provided the excuse for 
the act of violence which had been carefully prepared by the 
enemies of Czechoslovak liberty. 

The free world may well take a long look at Czechoslovakia. To 
be sure, the tactics in Czechoslovakia differed from those em- 
ployed in other parts of Eastern Europe; and the Communists 
elsewhere may not be so obliging as to give a repeat performance 
of the February coup. But the basic Soviet design remains. 

This is how Marx outlined the Communist revolutionary de- 
sign a hundred years ago: 


The democratic petty bourgeois, far from desiring to revolutionize all so- 
ciety for the revolutionary proletarians, strive for a change in social conditions 
by means of which existing society will be made as tolerable and comfortable 
as possible for them. ... While the democratic petty bourgeois wish to 
bring the revolution to a conclusion as quickly as possible . . . it is our in- 
terest and our task to make the revolution permanent, until all more or less 
possessing classes have been displaced from domination, until the proletariat 
has conquered state power ... and at least the decisive productive forces 
are concentrated in the hands of the proletarians. 

For us the issue cannot be the alteration of private property but only its 
abolition, not the smoothing over of class antagonisms but abolition of classes, 
not the improvement of existing society but the foundation of a new one. 


The Czechoslovak coup d’état is an outstanding instance of the 
application of Marx’s dictum. 


WHY U-BOAT WARFARE FAILED 


By Vice Admiral Kurt Assmann 


NE of the first orders which the German Naval Staff received from the 
Fuehrer on the outbreak of World War II read: “The Naval High 
Command is to wage the war at sea in such a manner that incidents 
with the United States are avoided under all circumstances.” In September 
1939, however, Grand Admiral Raeder was of the opinion that the United 
States would enter the war sooner or later regardless of how German naval 
warfare was waged. It is to be assumed that Adolf Hitler held the same view. 
The objective, therefore, was to delay the entry of the United States into the 
war until Germany’s military position was sufficiently secure. In World War 
I the German Army High Command believed that its military position was 
secure after the conquest of Rumania in the winter of 1916-1917, and that the 
time for unrestricted submarine warfare had therefore arrived. The High 
Command was wrong. In 1939, the German leaders resolved not to repeat 
the error in judgment. 

In World War II the German Naval High Command accepted from the 
start the restrictions which were imposed for political reasons, and it worked 
with the Foreign Office without friction. As was its duty, it constantly sought 
to sharpen the effectiveness of the methods employed in submarine combat, 
but it always recognized the primary position of policy in the conduct of the 
war. 

In 1936 the German Government had accepted the London submarine 
agreement of 1930. This agreement provided that a merchant ship could be 
sunk only after visit and search, and after adequate provision had been made 
for the safety of the crew. It was not deemed “adequate” if the crew were 
merely given the opportunity to put out in lifeboats on the high seas. These 
provisions were quoted almost word for word in the new German prize rules 
which were promulgated shortly before the outbreak of the Second World 
War, and U-boat commanders received orders to conform strictly to them. 
In agreement with accepted international law they were relieved of the re- 
quirement to visit and search in the cases of definitely recognized troop trans- 
ports, of merchant ships escorted by warships or airplanes, and of merchant 
ships which participated in warlike actions or were used to transmit in- 
formation. 

A few hours after the outbreak of the Second World War a German U-boat 
sank the British passenger liner Athenta without warning tn the North At- 
lantic with the loss of 120 lives. Since the Naval Staff had no report of the 
sinking from the U-boats then at sea, and could not believe that a U-boat 
captain would act in disregard of his orders, it denied the participation of a 
German submarine. On command of the Fuehrer the Naval Staff maintained 
this denial even when it turned out that U-30 had in fact sunk the Athenta. 
The captain believed at the time that the ship was an auxiliary crulser—an 
error which had some substance in that the Athenia was encountered far off 
the peacetime British shipping route. The Naval Staff had no part in pub- 
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lishing the foolish hypothesis that the ship had been sunk by a bomb ex- 
plosion which Mr. Churchill had arranged in order to inflame American feel- 
ings. This was a product of German propaganda; the Naval Staff could not 
even protest the publication of the story since it knew nothing of it. 

The consequences of the Athenia case were very undesirable for German 
naval warfare, for it not only created the impression abroad that Germany 
was already waging unrestricted U-boat warfare in violation of the London 
submarine agreement, but also resulted in orders that, in order to avoid 
similar incidents, no attacks should be made on passenger steamers even 
when they were proceeding under escort. This special provision for passenger 
steamers went far beyond what was provided in the prize rules and lasted 
until the summer of 1940. 

During the first weeks of war another restriction which went beyond the 
prize rules was imposed on the Naval High Command. The Fuehrer wished 
to make France open hostilities, and directed that no action be taken against 
French ships except in defense of an attack; he directed, moreover, that the 
prize rules were not to be invoked against French merchant ships, thus put- 
ting the French in a more favorable position than the neutrals. The prohibi- 
tion of attack on French ships was lifted on September 24, 1939. 

The strict observance of the prize rules, and of the London submarine 
agreement, could of course be based only on the premise that the merchant 
ships would obey international provisions laid down for them. But the British 
merchant ships had orders to report by radio the sighting of German U-boats. 
They were also directed to run without lights at night, and were armed; they 
had express orders to use their weapons offensively as well as defensively upon 
encountering a U-boat. In conformity with the rules of international law, the 
employment of British merchant ships in gathering information caused the 
German Naval Staff to issue the order of September 24, 1939, to use arms 
against all merchant ships which made use of their radio when stopped. The 
order also provided that U-boats should strive to rescue the crews. On October 
2 all restrictions on the attack on darkened ships were removed, since dark~- 
ened ships are indistinguishable from auxiliary warships at night. However, 
for the time being, the lifting of this restriction was limited to the waters 
around the United Kingdom and France. 

The first case in which a merchant ship made use of her armament against 
a U-boat occurred on September 6, when U-38 was fired upon by the British 
steamer Manor. On September 26 the First Lord of the Admiralty announced 
the arming of British merchant ships to combat the U-boats. This announce- 
ment was followed on October 1 by the directive of the Admiralty to mer- 
chant shipping: “The British Admiralty announces that German submarines 
are pursuing new tactics. British vessels are called on to ram every German 
submarine.” 

The German answer was the order of the Fuehrer on October 4, by which 
the U-boats received full freedom to attack merchant ships which were defi- 
nitely known to be armed, though all possible provisions were to be taken 
for the rescue of the crews. Since this order gave the U-boats no protection 
against merchant ships which carried concealed armament it was extended 
on October 17 to include all enemy merchant ships. This marked the end of 
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the first phase of U-boat warfare. Passenger liners continued to hold a privi- 
leged position and, as before, could not be attacked even though they were 
armed or steamed in convoy. The International Court of Justice gave the 
following verdict in Nuremberg on October 1, 1946, concerning the propriety 
of the German U-boat war against enemy shipping: 

“Shortly after the outbreak of war the British Admiralty, in accordance with 
its Handbook of Instructions of 1938 to the merchant navy, armed its mer- 
chant vessels, in many cases convoyed them with armed escort, gave orders 
to send position reports upon sighting submarines, thus integrating merchant 
vessels into the warning network of naval intelligence. On October 1, 1939, 
the British Admiralty announced that British merchant ships had been or- 
dered to ram U-boats if possible. 

“In the actual circumstances of this case, the Tribunal is not prepared to 
hold Doenitz guilty for his conduct of submarine warfare against British 
armed merchant ships.” 


II 


The problem of treatment of neutrals in accordance with international law 
was more difficult. If the war against the British lines of communication was 
to show decisive results then commerce by neutral ships must also be inter- 
rupted. Besides the right to visit and search merchant ships, international law 
contained the so-called contraband provisions. “Contraband” comprised all 
those things which could be utilized directly or indirectly for military pur- 
poses or, more broadly, all materials which served to strengthen enemy war 
potential. A neutral ship which carried contraband could be brought into port; 
and if it could be established with certainty that more than half her cargo 
was contraband, she could be sunk on the spot (in accordance with Article 73 
of the prize rules) if for naval reasons it was impossible to bring her into 
port. The U-boat endeavored to observe strictly the prize-rule provisions 
governing neutral merchant ships, but errors were made because the U-boat 
captains suspected that enemy ships were misusing neutral flags, and some- 
times because the procedure of the neutrals was inept. Mcreover, it soon be- 
came evident that in this age of the airplane it is a military impossibility to 
undertake the process of visit and search for which a submarine must be sur- 
faced for a considerable length of time, particularly when near the enemy’s 
coast. In consequence the U-boat war in the North Sea had to be discontinued 
as early as September 30, since at that time the prize rules were still in effect. 

Therefore it became necessary to attempt to induce neutrals to forego the 
routing of shipping to British ports. At the beginning of the war the German 
U-boats had orders not to stop Italian, Spanish, Russian and Japanese ships, 
because the Foreign Office hoped to stop the transport of contraband from 
these friendly states by political means. On November 4, in conformity with 
the United States neutrality law, President Roosevelt forbade American ship- 
ping to enter the so-called war zones. Following this precedent the German 
Government on November 24 addressed a note to the other neutrals which 
warned them of the dangers which they might encounter in the waters around 
the British and French coasts. After the way had been thus prepared for an 
intensification of naval warfare there followed on January 6, 1940, the declara~- 
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tion of the first so-called “operation area”—Zone A in the waters northeast 
of Scotland, the Orkneys and the Shetlands—in which the U-boats would 
sink neutral as well as other ships without warning. Subsequently other zones 
were specified until on May 24, 1940, a ring had been closed around England. 
Therewith all ships coming within a strip 60 to 100 nautical miles wide around 
England and on the French coasts were subject to attack without warning. 
Even now passenger liners, the merchant ships of the neutrals previously men- 
tioned as friendly to Germany, and, by reason of a special economic agree- 
ment with Denmark, the so-called Danish “Malteser” ships were exempted. 
The exemptions presented an almost insoluble problem for the U-boats since 
they still had to determine on short notice the nationality of merchant ships 
encountered in the area where the enemy defense was strongest. 

On August 17, 1940, with the intensification of naval warfare against Brit- 
ain after the downfall of France, all the waters around the British Isles were 
declared an operation area, and the extension of enemy aerial patrol in the 
coastal waters made it necessary to extend the previous zone westward. 
Within these designated boundaries even passenger liners were now attacked 
without warning; only the merchant ships of the Irish Free State were as- 
sured of free passage when they had been previously announced and particu- 
larly marked. 

It is, I think, fair to conclude at this point that the German Naval Staff 
had carried on and gradually intensified the U-boat warfare with skill and 
with regard for international law. It is of interest to refer again to the verdict 
of the International Court of Justice in Nuremberg. According to the Court, 
the declaration of “operation areas,” in which neutral merchant ships were 
sunk without warning, was a violation of the London submarine agreement. 
But the Court made the following statement, on which the verdict against 
Grand Admiral Doenitz was based: “In view of all the facts proved and in 
particular of an order of the British Admiralty announced on May 8, 1940, 
according to which all vessels should be sunk at night in the Skagerrak, and 
the answers to interrogatories by Admiral Nimitz stating that unrestricted 
submarine warfare was carried on in the Pacific Ocean by the United States 
from the first day that nation entered the war, the sentence of Doenitz 1s 
not assessed on the ground of his breaches of the international law of sub- 


marine warfare.” 
WI 


The attitude of the United States was of decisive importance for the con- 
duct of the U-boat war. As we have noted, Adolf Hitler gave the Naval High 
Command strict orders on the outbreak of war to wage naval warfare so that 
all incidents with the United States would be avoided. This effort was very 
much facilitated by the American Neutrality Act which was passed tn the 
last years before the war. On November 4, 1939, however, Congress reversed 
the neutrality law, substituting for the arms embargo a “cash and carry” 
clause. Even more significant for the German Naval High Command was the 
proclamation by the American President of “combat areas,” which American 
citizens and American ships of every sort were forbidden to enter. The boun- 
daries of the operational areas which the German Naval Staff had declared 
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on August 17, 1940 in the waters around England corresponded essentially 
with the extent of the combat areas. This offered extraordinary relief for the 
German conduct of the war at sea. 

In September 1940, however, came the transfer of 50 United States de- 
stroyers from the United States Government to the British Admiralty, and 
then a succession of measures to support the British conduct of the war. 
“Ways must be found,” declared Secretary of State Hull, “to insure that aid 
for Great Britain reaches its destination in the shortest time and maximum 
capacity.” In accordance with this concept, after the occupation of Iceland 
(July 7), the United Srates assumed a large part of the responsibility for the 
security of British convoys between United States ports and Iceland. In Sep- 
tember the United States assumed the further responsibility for the convoys 
in the entire western half of the Atlantic to 26° W, and, in the northern 
part of the Atlantic, even beyond. German leaders could only conclude that 
the United States had tacitly passed from a state of neutrality to a state of 
undeclared war. 

Still German naval forces were required to try to avoid incidents with 
American ships, and the German captains sometimes let a sure-kill pass rather 
than risk the danger of political entanglement with the United States. None 
theless, the sinkings of the Greer, the Kearney and the Reuben James fol- 
lowed. On November 14 the United States Congress by a vote of 212 to 194 
repealed the provisions of the neutrality law which forbade the arming of 
American merchant ships, the entering of combat areas and the use of enemy 
ports by American ships. Now the German Naval High Command had to 
make a fateful decision. Should the war on commerce be continued unchanged 
within the current operations areas, or should German naval warfare be re- 
stricted in the endeavor to avoid incidents with the United States? The for- 
mer course would unavoidably bring the United States openly into the war; 
the latter would in practice mean abandoning the effort to cut Britain’s sup- 
ply lines. The German Naval Staff was spared the necessity of deciding by 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. On December 11 the German Govern- 
ment declared a state of war between the United States and Germany. 

We can only speculate as to the reasons which motivated the German Gov- 
ernment to take the initiative in declaring war. For Adolf Hitler the develop- 
ment of German-American relations was closely linked with the Japanese 
stand on the Three Power Pact. If war between the United States and Ger- 
many should result from German actions which could be construed as a 
provocation of the United States, then there was danger that the Japanese 
Government would not regard the Three Power Pact as binding. When on 
December 7, 1941, the curtain which had previously veiled the development 
of events in the Far East had dropped and the attack on Pearl Harbor had 
definitely committed the Japanese to war, the way was then open to the 
German Government. The reaction may have been so strong that all the ani- 
mosity which had been built up within the German Government tn the war 
years against the attitude of the United States suddenly found release, and 
all deliberations and restraints which might even now have admonished its 


leaders to caution were swept away. 
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IV 


On September 3, 1939, the German Navy had a total of 57 U-boats, of 
which 46—a very high percentage—were ready for immediate employment. 
Of these only 22—types I and 1X (700 tons) and type VII (500 tons )—were 
suitable for use in the Atlantic; the remaining 24—type II (250 tons)— 
could be used only in the North Sea. Before the war the German Navy had 
undertaken only a moderate amount of U-boat construction, because until 
late in 1938 it had accepted the view of the political leaders that Great Brit- 
ain was not to be regarded as a probable enemy. Moreover, due to the politi- 
cal relationship with Soviet Russia at that time, the Naval High Command 
was concerned primarily with the conduct of war in the Baltic Sea and con- 
centrated on preparing a defense against the Russian submarine fleet. Ac- 
cording to the German-British Naval Treaty of 1935, the German Navy could. 
have had 72 U-boats in the fall of 1939, if it had chosen to accept a relation- 
ship of 45 percent with the British submarine fleet, and a total of 160 U-boats 
if it had utilized the 100 percent limit. The monthly increase which was to be 
expected as a result of new German construction averaged only two sub- 
marines. 

Thus the number of available U-boats was completely inadequate for 
effective submarine warfare. According to experience, one-third of the U-boats 
which were available for action were always under overhaul at the base, one- 
third were enroute to, or returning from, the operation area and only one- 
third were available in the operation area. Immediately upon the outbreak of 
war, therefore, the Naval High Command undertook a large scale construc- 
tion program, by which deliveries would be gradually stepped up to 30 per 
month. 

Despite the inadequacy of numbers, however, the Naval High Command 
held great hope for the effectiveness of this arm. The U-boat and its weapons 
had been considerably improved since World War I. Progress had been made 
in rendering the submarine quieter in operation, thus facilitating an unob- 
served approach to the enemy; and the bubble which revealed the firing of a 
torpedo, and the track of bubbles which marked the passage of an air-driven 
torpedo, had been eliminated. The destructive effect of the torpedoes had 
been considerably increased, and a marked improvement in the intelligence 
service had made it possible for the High Command to concentrate a number 
of U-boats for purposes of attack even when the submarines were operating 
submerged, a development of great tactical importance against convoys. 

Aside from improvements in performance which were hoped for as a result 
of the lessons of World War JI, it was expected that the vast expansion of 
the German Air Force would contribute greatly to the effectiveness of U-boat 
warfare. A primary weakness of the submarine is its limited range of vision, 
due to the lowness of the lookout tower; the airplane, with its almost un- 
limited speed and perspective, can be of invaluable assistance in informing 
a submarine about the location of the enemy. In view of the small number 
of U-boats available at the start of the war, the German Naval Staff was 
aware that this arm alone could not cut the British overseas trade routes. 
Consequently, it sought from the beginning to bring to bear all weapons of 
war which could be employed against enemy shipping—that is to say, not 
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i only the Navy’s U-boats, surface ships, auxiliary cruisers and mines—but 


also the weapons at the disposition of the Air Force. 

The Naval Staff believed that such concentration would in the course of 
time show decisive results upon enemy commerce. It also expected that the 
shortage of U-boats would gradually be remedied by the accelerated construc- 
tion program. The relative naval strengths of Germany and Great Britain, 
which forbade the Germans to give battle with surface fleets, permitted no 


other course. However, there were two uncertain factors in the reckoning of 


the Naval Staff, one of which affected German strength and the other the 
enemy’s. Prior to the war the potentialities of air power as an instrument of 
sea power had hardly been probed. Moreover, the German Air Force had 
been developed to meet purely continental requirements; its suitability for 
naval tasks had been neglected. The Commander-in-Chief of the Air Force, 
Field Marshal Goering, granted the necessity of providing for the tasks of 
the air arm in naval warfare, but despite constant pressure on the part of the 
Navy this program always came off second best. The Field Marshal also 
wished to retain under his own command whatever forces or matériel he pro- 
vided, though he had no knowledge of naval matters. Upon the outbreak of 
the war, the Naval High Command brought about the modifications that 
would adapt the Air Force armament to the tasks of naval warfare, and the 
problems of command were also solved. But these changes came late. It was 
the inadequacy of German air power which was fatal for the success of U-boat 
warfare. 

The other uncertain factor in the calculations of the Naval Staff was the 
speed with which the enemy would be able to improve and expand its defen- 
sive weapons against U-boats and planes, and to replace the ship losses. In 
the given situation, time worked for the enemy, since the German war poten- 
tial was largely required for the land campaigns. Consequently the decision in 
the war on commerce had to be achieved fairly quickly—within a period of 
about two years at least. The prospect of accomplishing this with the means 
available at the beginning of the war was small, particularly in view of the 
hostile attitude of President Roosevelt toward Nazi Germany. The Germans 
had to expect that before long the inexhaustible war potential of the United 
States would be thrown into the balance on the side of the Allies. 

As it happened, the degree to which the monthly sinkings of merchant 
ships exceeded new construction increased up to April 1942, then diminished 
until the end of the year 1942. From then on new construction exceeded the 
sinkings. This was the turning point of the war on commerce, and by Sep- 
tember 1943 the shipping tonnage at the disposal of the Alhes was as large as 
it had been at the beginning of the war and was increasing rapidly. These few 
sentences tell the story of the German war on commerce. 

The Foreign Merchant Shipping section of the German Naval Staff kept a 
running and detailed study of the balance which resulted from the monthly 
sinkings and new construction—the vital balance of the naval war. Most of 
the ships sunk could be listed by name, and when they could not be named the 
reports were subjected to considerable discount. The estimate of new con- 
struction was based in part on German intelligence reports and in part on in- 
formation given out by the enemy Powers. In general it can now be said that 
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the estimate of total sinkings overshot the actual figures by a good deal, that 
the achievement of the U-boats alone was slightly overestimated, and that 
figures for new construction were somewhat below the production achieved 
by the enemy. 

According to the German reckoning the monthly sinkings in the war on 
commerce during the first six months was about 250,000 gross registered tons. 
During this period the number of U-boats was reduced from 57 to 50. Even 
though the monthly losses averaged only two-and-a-half boats, the additions 
to the submarine fleet from the prewar building program were insufficient to 
cover the losses. In March and April 1940 there was a sharp falling off of 
sinkings, since the U-boats and Air Force were employed in the Norwegian 
operation. This undertaking brought to light a serious deficiency of the U- 
boats, for in northern latitudes the torpedo could not be fired magnetically, 
presumably by reason of the proximity to the magnetic North Pole. (In 
magnetic firing the torpedo can be exploded under the bottom of the ship, 
the most vulnerable part of the hull.) Moreover, when percussion firing was 
resorted to, the depth control mechanism of the torpedoes turned out to be 
undependable and the torpedoes frequently underran the targets. In short, 
it was apparent that the U-boats had no effective torpedo arm! This crisis 
Jasted for some time. 

The occupation of Norway brought with it only minor naval advantage, 
but the capture of the French Atlantic coast which followed soon thereafter 
resulted in a very great improvement in the conditions of operation for the 
German Navy. Now the German bases looked out on the broad Atlantic. The 
length of the journey to the combat area was considerably reduced; the per- 
centage of U-boats in that area increased. Ac the same time, however, the 
operation area west of the British Isles was pushed farther and farther west- 
ward, as the enemy defensive measures—in particular the activity of the 
British Air Force—increased in strength and range. And it was now that the 
deficiencies of the German air support began to be very seriously felt. As the 
area of operations became more extended it became more and more difficult 
to locate the convoys and to concentrate the U-boats, which were scouting 
over a larger area, when a convoy was found. The need for aid from the Air 
Force became more and more urgent, but as the distance of the combat area 
from the coast increased, the range of the available German planes proved 
more and more inadequate. 

Nonetheless, the situation was becoming dangerous for Britain. From May 
1940, a month of particularly heavy sinkings, to the beginning of 1941, the 
figures of sinkings were about double those of the winter of 1939-1940. The 
agreement with the United States whereby the British Admiralty received the 
50 destroyers was timely aid. There had been no increase in the number of 
U-boats available for operation in 1940, and the low point in the number of 
operational U-boats came on February 1, 1941, when there were only 21 
available for action. There were 55 in training. But from the beginning of 
1942, the number of operational U-boats increased by an average of 20 per 
month, and as the losses remained relatively moderate, the number of U-boats 
in action increased sharply. All told, 1,105 U-boats were commissioned dur- 


ing the war. 
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The considerable increase in the number of operational U-boats is re- 
flected in the increase in ship sinkings in 1941; the successes in the first half 
of this year were particularly great. The entry of the United States into the 
war that December resulted in a great extension of the opportunities for at- 
tack, and hence brought a large increase in sinkings; it took the United States 
a considerable time to organize the defense of the coastal waters. The year 
1942 was the high point in the German war on commerce; during six months 
of this year the Foreign Merchant Shipping section of the Naval Staff cal- 
culated that the monthly sinkings averaged more than 1,000,000 tons. This 
estimate was somewhat exaggerated; nevertheless, the successes were extra- 
ordinary. According to an official British report the losses of 134 ships with 
860,000 tons in November 1942 were the greatest of any month of the war 
for the Allies. However, American and British new construction was now 
going full blast and began to approach the curve of sinkings. 

The range of the U-boats was considerable; they operated not only in the 
Caribbean Sea but also off Capetown and in the Indian Ocean. In order to in- 
crease the period of operations in these distant waters submarine supply ships 
were developed to provide fuel and ammunition. Despite the primitive living 
conditions, the endurance of the U-boat crews proved to be almost unlimited. 

In the summer of 1942, the gradually increasing defense measures of the 
United States in the coastal waters of the western Atlantic had forced the 
U-boats to shift their main hunting grounds to the middle Atlantic, where 
there was a gap between the American air patrol in the west and the British 
in the east. As yet the Allies did not have enough aircraft carriers to bridge 
this gap. The so-called “wolf pack” tactics—the simultantous assault on one 
convoy of a large number of U-boats under one command—now proved its 
worth. Some convoys were almost completely destroyed. However, the de- 
fense against the U-boats was steadily growing as enemy air superiority as- 
serted itself more and more; plainly it would not be long before this gap in 
the Atlantic was closed. The German Naval Staff seems not to have viewed 
the danger impending from the growth of enemy air strength with the neces- 
sary dispassionate judgment. 

The growing number of corvettes, frigates and other defensive vessels 
also served to limit the attack of the U-boats. The vicinity of a convoy came 
more and more to resemble a zone in coastal waters in which surface passage 
of a U-boat was impossible. U-boats still advanced to their operation areas 
on the surface, however, and when they located a convoy tried to get as close 
to it as possible before submerging for the torpedo attack. Very logically, 
the defense sought ways and means to deprive the U-boat of the advantages 
of her surface speed. Radar solved this problem, and made it possible for 
planes to locate surfaced U-boats. As early as the end of 1942, radar-equipped 
planes scored their first successes, when U-boats arriving and departing from 
French coastal waters were subjected to surprise attacks from the air during 
night passage on the surface. The planes appeared so suddenly that the U- 
boats could not avoid them by diving. 

The submarine appeared to be helpless in the face of this new method of 
attack, and from 1943 on German losses took on threatening proportions. To 
be sure, it did not take long to equip the U-boats with the first protective 
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devices against this new danger, but this apparatus, intended to give the U- 
boat warning that enemy radar was searching for her, itself disclosed to the 
enemy aircraft the position of the U-boat—and at approximately double the 
distance at which the plane’s radar could otherwise locate the submarine. 
Losses continued to mount; in May 1943 almost 40 U-boats were lost, as 
against an average increase by new construction of about 20 U-boats. Yet 
shortly before—March 1943—despite the ever-increasing difficulties of attack, 
sinkings of merchant ships had amounted to 900,000 tons. 

In the course of 1943 all U-boats were equipped with efficient instruments 
which gave warning of enemy radar search without betraying their own posi- 
tion. Moreover, the anti-aircraft armament of the U-boats was increased, so 
that it was possible for them to fight off attacking planes. These measures 
afforded some relief, but the fact remained that the enemy air force, con- 
siderably increased in strength and using skillfully the new radar equip- 
ment, was enabled in time to establish a zone in which the U-boats could no 
longer operate on the surface. Even the charging of the batteries came to 
present a most difficult problem. 


Vv 


What conclusions did the German leaders draw from this new situation? 
First they made the only possible decision, i.e. to withdraw the U-boats from 
operations in the main danger area—the Atlantic—and to assign them to 
other areas which would probably be less fruitful but which were also less 
subject to pressure from the enemy air force. The German Air Force was too 
weak, and planes were too greatly needed on all fronts, for German air power 
to challenge successfully the enemy air superiority. However, this interruption 
of U-boat warfare in the Atlantic could be only a temporary expedient. Could 
decisive results again be expected from U-boat warfare? That was the fateful 
question that had to be answered. Only if this question could be answered in 
the affirmative was it reasonable to put into the forced program of U-boat 
construction the enormous quantities of scarce industrial matertal which it 
required. The building program required approximately 60 percent of the 
entire output of the German electrical industry, and a considerable part of the 
steel production. And beyond all this was the cost in lives of the U-boat 
campaign. Were these sacrifices justifiable? 

Under the dominant influence of the Commander-in-Chief of the Navy, 
who was also the former Commander of U-boats, Grand Admiral Doenitz, the 
German High Command answered in the affirmative. The German leaders 
never abandoned hope that U-boat warfare could be revived and could exert 
decisive effect on the war. Various positive factors contributéd to this atti- 
tude. A U-boat with a radically new drive had been developed, which would 
have a speed submerged of about 18 knots and a larger under-water range. 
This appeared to ameliorate the greatest tactical weakness of the U-boat— 
the slowness and danger of its trip to the operation area. The higher sub- 
merged speed of the new boats relative to the speed of a convoy would also, 
it was hoped, make possible new and more effective methods of attack and 
defense. It was hoped to have the new U-boats available for action by the 
summer or fall of 1944. Actually none got into action before the war ended. 
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The available U-boats were, however, being fitted with the so-called “snor- 
kel,” a trunk which supplied atmospheric air for the diesel motors and per- 
mitted the charging of batteries underwater. This greatly lessened the danger 
of air attack and permitted the U-boats to operate again in the coastal waters 
from which they had been driven by the enemy air force. 

The first snorkel U-boats were employed in operations in the summer of 
1944; they fulfilled all expectations. The boats returned from three weeks in 
areas with strong pursuit and radar defenses having scored from three to five 
sinkings. They did not surface a single time during the whole period. To be 
sure, these submerged cruises radically altered the fundamentals of U-boat 
warfare, for the possibilities of scouting from the U-boat were still further 
reduced; without air reconnaissance the U-boats became more or less blind, 
and the possibility of finding a convoy in the open sea was more or less a 
matter of chance. It was evident that worthwhile operating areas for the new 
U-boats would be found only near the harbor approaches. 

Moreover, considerable improvement of the main weapon of the U-boat, 
the torpedo, was in process. This consisted of a supplemental device by which 
the propeller noises of a fast ship pulled the torpedo toward it. This weapon, 
designated by the code word Zaunkoenig, was available after September 1943 
and was particularly effective against the escort destroyers. Even so the U- 
boats could seldom break up the strong enemy destroyer screen to get at 
the real object of the war on commerce, the merchant ships. 

Another strong argument for the continuation of the U-boat war with all 
forces was the burden which it placed on the war potential of the enemy. The 
threat of U-boats required the formation of convoys, the building of patrol 
vessels and defensive weapons, the construction of merchant ships, and the 
maintenance of an air organization spanning the oceans—all of which tied 
down men and materials which might have been employed in other phases 
of the war. This was no doubt a factor of very great importance; but it had 
to be weighed against the drain on German war potential. 

When Grand Admiral Doenitz represented to the Fuehrer with all the 
weight of his position and personality that the U-boat war should remain a 
primary aspect of the German war effort, he was no doubt influenced by the 
exaggerated expectations built up on the alleged lessons of U-boat warfare of 
World War I. But the illusion of the German leaders that successful U-boat 
warfare could be revived after the reverses of the spring of 1943 was smashed 
by the hard realities of the last two years of World War II. To be sure, the 
curve shows a slight increase of sinkings after the summer of 1944—a success 
which was due to technical improvements of the U-boat, anti-radar apparatus, 
snorkel and the Zaunkoenig torpedo. Thereafter, however, the monthly sink- 
ings seldom exceeded 250,000 tons, as against an increase of enemy merchant 
shipping by new construction of over 1,000,000 tons per month. When the 
first new U-boat types on which such great hopes had been placed were ready 
for action, the war was over. 

A sober and critical German estimate of the situation should have foreseen 
this result. The blow which the U-boat war suffered during 1943 was induced 
by the enemy use of radar, but it is not true that this device was responsible 
for the failure of U-boat warfare. The reasons lie deeper. The downward trend 
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in U-boat warfare had set in at an earlier period—April 1942—when the gap 
between merchant ship sinkings and new construction began to decrease. The 
two major factors were the tremendous effort undertaken in the enemy ship- 
yards to replace the lost tonnage, and the attainment by the enemy of air 
supremacy in the Atlantic. Both developments were apparent in the spring of 
1943, and in the nature of things could not be altered by Germany. The 
American ship-building effort was beyond the reach of German war measures; 
and there was no question of wresting air supremacy from the enemy in the 
Atlantic when his air superiority had begun to be felt within the Reich itself. 

Under these circumstances it is difficult to understand how the German 
leaders could reasonably have expected to inaugurate a decisive new era of 
U-boat warfare in the fall of 1944, even if the dangerous situation on other 
fronts and the effects of enemy bombing on German production were dis- 
counted. The production record of American shipyards was known in Ger- 
many; a lull in U-boat warfare lasting only until the beginning of the “new 
era” would result in an increase of Allied shipping of about 10,000,000 to 
12,000,000 tons. 

Naturally it would not have been wise to discontinue the U-boat war al- 
together, but there was a middle course. The submarine campaign could have 
been continued without the stepped-up new construction program, by con- 
servation of U-boats in use. There were 435 U-boats in service on June 1, 
1943, after deducting the high losses suffered in May—an appreciable figure 
compared with the 57 U-boats at the beginning of the war. Great quantities 
of valuable war matériel would thereby have become available for planes, 
tanks and anti-invasion preparations; and these U-boats would have pre- 
vented the enemy from slackening his defense measures. To be sure, such a 
decision would have been a clear admission that the U-boat had ceased to be 
a decisive factor in the war. The strength of character necessary for such an 
admission was not forthcoming from the responsible German leaders. 

After the spring of 1943 deep tragedy overshadowed the heroic war service 
of the U-boat crews. Their courage and their readiness to sacrifice right to 
the end could not alter the fact that they were fighting a losing battle. Of 
about 1,160 German U-boats which were in service during the war, 630 were 
lost by enemy action up to the end of April 1945. In April there were availa- 
ble about 400 operational U-boats, including those used in training. During 
the first part of May, up to the conclusion of the armistice, 108 more U-boats 
were sunk, or which 89 were scuttled by their crews. Of 40,000 German naval 
personnel which manned the submarines, 30,000 were lost in action—in truth 
a frightful proportion. By far the greatest part of the losses were suffered in 
the period of decline, 1943-1945. Those who survived this catastrophe may 
note with proud satisfaction what an opponent has to say concerning them: 
“There is no reason to suppose that they would not have fought on in a los- 
ing campaign if the defeat of the German Army had not brought collapse and 
surrender. Their morale was unimpaired to the bitter end.” Thus reads the 
official British record. 
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THE DOLLAR GAP AND 
THE COMMONWEALTH 


By Douglas B. Copland 


HE certainty that the Marshall Plan will not in itself overcome the 

“dollar problem” of the world as a whole by 1952 has produced a num- 
ber of proposals for supplementary action. They include plans for funding 
Britain’s excess sterling balances, suggestions for various domestic measures 
which deficit countries should take, and proposals seeking to induce the 
United States to export capital on the required scale. As Professor Williams 
has pointed out, internal measures by themselves will not be enough to cor- 
rect the disequilibrium.! Moreover, there is little chance of large-scale private 
American investment taking place in Europe or other deficit countries, and 
any plan to export capital and technical skill to underdeveloped countries is 
at best a long-term undertaking. It is the purpose of this article to suggest 
that there is another and more realistic method of invoking American capital 
exports on a large scale. In this view, the key to the problem is to be found 
in investment in the Commonwealth countries, and involves a joint approach 
by these countries to the United States Government to obtain large-scale 
dollar loans which will be used to finance the capital imports necessary for 
their development as dollar earners. 

Overseas sterling countries are responsible in a large degree for the mag- 
nitude of the dollar problem.? Whereas before the war a United Kingdom 
deficit with the United States was covered by a surplus with other sterling 
countries which themselves had a surplus with the United States, in 1948 and 
the first part of 1949 overseas sterling countries were responsible for two- 
thirds of the total sterling area deficit on current account with the United 
States. The United Kingdom has made some progress in meeting its dollar 
deficit, while in the rest of the sterling area the deficit has increased since 
1938. Before the war the gold production of the sterling area was $550,000,000, 
or more than the total dollar deficit of $525,000,000, so that by offsetting this 
production against the deficit a dollar balance was achieved. This is not the 
case now. Not only has the dollar deficit of the sterling area other than the 
United Kingdom increased greatly; gold production has also declined, the 
comparable figure for 1948 being less than $500,000,000, #.¢. less than half the 
total deficit. 

A more detailed study of what has happened in Australia will make the 
situation even clearer. In 1936-1937, Australia had a dollar deficit of $36,- 
000,000. Ten years later the figure had risen to $54,000,000 and in 1947-1948 
it reached a peak of $164,000,000. The next year the deficit was more than 
halved, falling to $72,000,000; the 1949-1950 figure is not yet available but 
will probably not be below this level. All studies show that for the moment 
the problem is intractable, despite severe restrictions on imports from the 
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dollar area. The total Australian deficit for the four postwar years ending 
1949-1950 will be not less than $350,000,000, and it may be as high as $400,- 
000,000, or one-fifth of the last-line reserve that the United Kingdom regards 
as necessary for maintaining sterling as a viable currency. 

Since 1947 the United States has given or loaned between $4 billion and $5 
billion a year to the countries of Western Europe; but the Council of the 
O.E.E.C. has reported that the countries receiving aid expect to have a cur- 
rent dollar deficit of $2 billion in 1951-1952. It is clear, therefore, that the 
United States must continue to export capital after 1952, and that this 
means investment abroad by the United States along lines which are more 
or less traditional for a creditor country. The questions then arise, first, to 
which countries this investment should be directed, and second, to what ex- 
tent private foreign investment can be expected to provide an outlet for 
American funds. 

On the first point the answer can be only that if United States investment 
is to be made along commercial lines, it will need to be reoriented away from 
Western Europe and toward countries possessing resources which, if devel- 
oped, will make the economies of those countries somewhat complementary to 
that of the United States. The seriousness of the dollar crisis should not pre- 
vent us from realizing that in the long term it is likely to disappear, as in- 
creasing production and diminishing resources cause the United States to 
import more and more foodstuffs and raw materials. The non-European world 
is obviously in a better position to supply these than is Europe. This is not to 
say, of course, that Western Europe will not require continued assistance in 
some form or another after 1952, or even that, given the end of the chronic 
disequilibrium in the balance of international payments, Western Europe’s 
trade with the United States will not continue to expand. It merely means 
that Europe does not provide the best opportunities for American investment 
on a commercial basis. 

Having said this much in answer to our first question, we have also partly 
answered our second. Private United States foreign investment has been di- 
rected traditionally toward manufacturing industries and public utilities. Al- 
though there has been a marked increase in petroleum investments since the 
end of the war, it is certain that direct private investment outlets will be in- 
sufficient in these and other fields permanently to close the dollar gap. If the 
principal hope of restoring long-term equilibrium lies in the development of 
primary resources, then private investment must be relegated to a relatively 
minor role. This does not mean that continued efforts should not be made to 
expand private investment. Any American capital exports will provide a wel- 
come palliative to the world’s ills, and steps already taken by the United 
States Government to encourage such investment should be welcomed. 

The conclusion we have reached, therefore, is that American capital ex- 
ports should be directed more to non-European countries, and that they 
should largely take the form of loans of a commercial type, negotiated either 
in the United States capital market or directly between governments. 

Because the dollar problem is also the sterling problem in reverse, it fol- 
lows that in the search for a solution to international economic disequilibrium, 
the most fruitful avenue for American investment might be in sterling coun- 
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tries outside the United Kingdom. It so happens that the most vigorous mem- 
bers of the sterling area are the traditional British Dominions—Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa—and the Indian group with its vast problems 
of industrial and agricultural modernization. Although she is not a member 
of the sterling area, Canada should also be linked with these countries because 
of her common traditions and common problems. All of these countries are 
members of the British Commonwealth, though with differing degrees of at- 
tachment, and all have political systems similar to that of the United States. 
As an outlet for investment, moreover, they do not present any of the awk- 
ward strategic problems of Western Europe, and there is a likelihood that 
they would be attracted by a common interest in a new plan of American aid. 

Such a plan would entail a common approach by the Commonwealth coun- 
tries to the United States, though each would be responsible for its own loan 
arrangement. It is not possible in this article to indicate in detail the scope 
of American investment along these lines, but Australia may be taken as rep- 
resentative of one section of the group, namely the older British Dominions 
which have already undergone a considerable degree of industrial develop- 
ment, while India may be regarded as representative of the less developed 
countries in the group. Australia has a rapid population growth, many im- 
portant and profitable projects of economic development (which can be un- 
dertaken only with the help of large-scale capital imports), a vital interest in 
strengthening sterling, and a capacity for becoming an independent dollar 
earner in the near future if her development is fostered now. 

The suggested Commonwealth loans obviously might be linked with the 
assistance which the United States proposes to render undeveloped countries 
such as India in accordance with President Truman’s Point Four, but we shall 
return to this later. For the moment it is enough if we indicate the wide scope 
which exists for American investment in the British Commonwealth, and the 
need for codrdinated attack on the problem of organizing a flow of American 
capital into these countries. It should be noted that the problem is quite dif- 
ferent from that of European recovery, and that a different and much more 
flexible organization is required to meet it. The proposals I have outlined are 
intended to ensure a minimum burden of administration; since the loans 
would be organized on a commercial basis, there would not be the need for 
the vast amount of programming, screening, legislating and appropriating 
that has to take place before the E.C.A. allocations can be made. 

Australia, for example, might need to borrow from $200,000,000 to $400,- 
000,000 annually. This would involve an annual interest charge of $50,000,- 
000 to $100,000,000 in a fairly short space of time. How could this be met? 

In the immediate future it should be possible to increase Australian dollar 
earnings by exporting commodities such as meat, for which a market may 
exist in America that has not been exploited because of supply difficulties, 
The export of 150,000,000 pounds of beef to the United States, which would 
represent only about one-eighth of 1948-1949 production, would in itself 
provide about $50,000,000. The proceeds of the proposed loans would be used 
to step up general productivity in Australia, moreover, and the increase in 
output resulting from this may be expected te augment Australian dollar 
earnings. Australia has a good record in fulfilling her debt obligations, and her 
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external debt has been reduced by £100,000,000 (Australian) in the Jast ten 
years. India’s debt record is also good, and during World War II she paid off 
her British debt of £350,000,000 while building up sterling balances of £600,- 
000,000. Apart from newly negotiated Bank loans, India has no long-term 
foreign debt. 

But the principal reason for assuming that Commonwealth countries could 
meet the obligations of a dollar loan lies in the long-term development which 
might be expected to take place in the American economy. Present-day fore- 
casts of the willingness of the United States to import are unnecessarily 
gloomy. The present rate of productivity in the United States is more than 
2 percent per annum. If this is maintained, the American national income will 
double in little more than 30 years, and long before this stage is reached 
America will be growing short of the raw materials necessary to feed her 
growing production. The present dependence of the United States on certain 
raw materials will thus be greatly increased, and her volume of imports should 
grow even more rapidly than her general rate of economic development. 
American exports of food and raw materials will also decline relatively to 
total output, so that her export surplus should eventually be converted to 
the import surplus required of a creditor country if international equilibrium 
is to become a reality. The British Commonwealth should therefore have little 
difficulty in finding the dollars necessary to meet interest charges on the debt, 
and it would be unreasonable to use possible difficulties in this regard as an 
excuse for inaction. 

One of the principal advantages of the scheme I have outlined lies in the 
fact that it would strengthen sterling. Instead of leaving the United King- 
dom to undertake all the risks of dollar borrowing, the rest of the sterling 
area would undertake responsibilities which would result in a considerable 
easing of Britain’s burden. Viability of sterling as an international currency 
would be restored to the extent that overseas sterling countries could build up 
a dollar surplus or reduce their dollar deficit. 

The extent to which some countries have drawn on their accumulated ster- 
ling balance has been one of the United Kingdom’s major difficulties during 
the past three years. These drawings have involved the United Kingdom in a 
large volume of unrequited exports; in 1947, for example, Britain’s deficit on 
current account was $2.5 billion, while the reduction in sterling balances and 
capital exports, which involved either unrequited exports or a drain of gold 
and dollar balances, amounted to some $1.5 billion. In 1947, 1948 and the 
first half of 1949, some 1.13 billion pounds have been drawn from sterling 
sources in these ways. This has aggravated Britain’s problems while indirectly 
shifting the task of repaying the debts, through E.C.A., to the United States. 
To the extent that the proposed loans open up an alternative source of sup- 
ply to the Commonwealth countries desiring to undertake programs of de- 
velopment so that they no longer need to draw on sterling balances, both 
Britain and the United States will be better off. 

Apart from helping solve the dollar shortage, such a scheme provides a pat- 
tern for American investment closer to the traditional pattern than are re- 
cent forms of American foreign financial assistance. Such an approach would 
enable the United States to embark on its next venture in external financial 
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assistance on terms much more favorable to America than those of Marshall 
Aid, or any form of foreign aid extended by the United States since the end 
of the war. Of $23.3 billion provided by the United States in the postwar 
period, some $13.3 billion have been in the form of grants and the rest has 
comprised credits of various kinds. At no time will interest payments on this 
vast sum exceed $200,000,000 a year. Compare with this the possible return 
of $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 a year from loans of, say, $1 billion per annum 
to Commonwealth countries; each year’s loans would be less than 4 percent 
of total postwar American aid, but would return up to 20 percent of the in- 
terest receivable from that aid. (This assumes, moreover, that America’s 
present debtors can meet their obligations, and in existing circumstances such 
an assumption must be regarded with some skepticism. ) 

The approach would offer other advantages to the United States besides the 
purely financial one. America would cement her economic leadership in the 
western world and would find an outlet for her rapidly growing productive 
capacity. Direct benefit to the United States economy would follow the im- 
proved status of sterling and the indirect strengthening of Western Europe. 
The United States would also be asserting effective leadership in South and 
Southeast Asia, and by promoting economic development there would help 
stem the tide of Communism in the East. As we have noted, such a plan 
would properly be linked with the Point Four program. The idea of a com- 
mon approach by British Commonwealth countries to the United States to 
negotiate development loans on a government-to-government basis is also in 
harmony with the “Colombo Plan” for British Commonwealth assistance to 
Southeast Asia, put forward by the Australian Minister for External Affairs 
at the British Commonwealth Conference in January 1950. 

Perhaps some sort of joint secretariat might be established which could act 
as a clearing house through which both American and British Commonwealth 
aid to Southeast Asia could pass. In extending such aid, as also indeed in the 
broader scheme outlined above, the United States and the British Common- 
wealth would be acting as equal partners. Not until the Commonwealth coun- 
tries are provided with dollar loans along some such lines as I have suggested, 
however, can they throw their full weight into the task of raising living 
standards in this “have-not” area of the globe, so important strategically to 
the United States and the countries of the British Commonwealth. No doubt 
the United States would continue to supply grants direct to eastern countries; 
but the proposal sketched here, I think, offers more scope for the develop- 
ment of long-term investment of the more or less traditional kind than any 
form of foreign aid devised by the United States since the war. It would call 
to the assistance of the United States a suitable partner in developing inter- 
national investment and in implementing a policy designed to raise living 
standards in Southeast Asia. And finally, it would impart strength to sterling 
perhaps more effectively than would direct aid to the United Kingdom, for 
it would provide for a more rapid development of the resources of the sterling 
area and would share responsibility with the vigorous members of that group. 
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democratic way by removing its imperfections. 


PEACE ON EARTH. By ELeanor RoosEvELT AND OTHERS. New York: Hermit- 
age House, 1949, 251 p. $3.00. 
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THE DESIGN OF DEMOCRACY. By Laurence Stapleton. New York: Ox- 
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By Gaetano Mosca. Bari: Laterza, 1949, 337 p. L. 1000. 
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years on a variety of political and historical subjects. 


THE PATTERN OF THE PAST: CAN WE DETERMINE IT? By Pieter 
GEYL AND OTHERS. Boston: Beacon Press, 1949, 130 p. $2.00. 
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In this panorama of the present state of power in the world the author pictures the 
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Russian and American imperialisms, the last being involuntary but inevitable. 
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Francke, 1949, 276 p. Sw. Fr. 12.50. 
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Paris: Librairie Générale de Droit, 1949, 289 p. Fr. goo. 
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MONEY IN A MAELSTROM. By J. W. Beyen. New York: Macmillan, 1949, 
221 p. $3.25. 

A prominent Dutch banker, now an executive director of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank, tells the story of international monetary 
problems and the efforts to deal with them since the end of the First World War. 
He finds that during this period much greater stress has come to be put on social 
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beginning to find solutions. 


OIL AND FOREIGN POLICY. By Micw#aetu Brooks. London: Lawrence, 1949, 
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PLAN. By Roman Muzzio. Oberursel, Taunus (U. S. Zone): Europa-Archiv, 
1948, 72 p. 
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SOCIALISM. By Paut M. Sweezy. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949, 276 p. $3.50. 
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Dobson, 1949, 261 p. 18/. 
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SOCIALISER DANS LA LIBERTE. By Georces Lasserre. Paris: Michel, 1949, 
315 p. Fr. 390. 
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ECONOMIC PLANNING. By Seymour E. Harris. New York: Knopf, 1949, 
577 p. $6.00. 

An objective survey of the economic plans put into effect during the postwar era 
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L’ETAT ET LA PROSPERITE SOCIALE. By ANcELos ANGELOPOULOs. Paris: 
Librairie Générale de Droit, 1949, 198 p. Fr. 400. 

The author, a former professor at the University of Athens, believes that only 
government planning “conceived in the democratic spirit” can guarantee full em- 
ployment, a better-distributed national income and higher standard of living. 
LEZIONI DI POLITICA SOCIALE. By Luter Ernaupt. Turin: Einaudi, 1949, 
252 p. L. 1000. 

Writings and lectures by the President of Italy, dating from 1944 when he was a 
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WEBSTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Springfield (Mass.): Mer- 
riam, 1949, 1293 p. $8.50. Lasher 
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Se eae FOR PEACE. By Hersert Reap. New York: Scribner, 1949, 166 
p. $2.75. 

If all the young men of the western world, holds the author, will make known their 
refusal to fight in another war, the youth of the Communist countries will do likewise 
and the destruction of the universe will be prevented. 


THE POLLS AND PUBLIC OPINION. Epitep sy NorMAn C. MEIER AND 
Harotp W. Saunpers. New York: Holt, 1949, 355 p. $2.50. 

The proceedings of a conference of professional poll-takers held at Iowa City last 
year to see how they could improve their forecasting. 


THE EDUCATION OF FREE MEN. By Horace M. Kaien. New York: 
Farrar, Straus, 1949, 332 p. $5.00. 

Constructive suggestions for providing the American people with the sort of 
education required to perpetuate and fortify their democratic institutions. 


PRIMER OF INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM. Ebpitep sy Howarp Mumrorp 
Jones. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949, 191 p. $2.75. 

An anthology of writings on intellectual liberty since the Elizabethan. era. The 
editor, a professor at Harvard, has been criticized for viewing so complacently the 
Communist threat to freedom of thought and expression. 


THE INSIDE STORY OF UNRRA. By Marvin Kiemme. New York: Lifetime 
Editions, 1949, 307 p. $3.00. 

The author, an American who volunteered for service in UNRRA, recounts his 
experiences, both enlightening and disillusioning, with D.P.’s in Germany. 

THE GOD THAT FAILED. Epitep sy RicHarp CrossMAN. New York: Harper, 
1950, 273 p. $3.50. 

This significant book casts light on much of the intellectual confusion that reigned 
between the wars. In it four ex-Communists (Ignazio Silone, Arthur Koestler, 
Richard Wright, Stephen Spender) and two former sympathizers (André Gide and 
Louis Fischer) tell why they were first attracted to the movement and why they 
finally left. 

NOUS AVONS CHOISI LA PAIX. By Dominique Desanrtt. Paris: Seghers, 


1949, 182 p. Fr. 220. 
Observations, interviews and other topical pieces on the Communist-inspired 
world peace congress of intellectuals that met at Wroclaw in 1948. 
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Paris: Editions Sociales, 1949, 368 p. Fr. 350. 
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The Second World War 


OVERTURE TO OVERLORD. By LiecuTENANT-GENERAL SiR FREDERICK Mor- 
GAN. Garden City: Doubleday, 1950, 302 p. $3.50. 

A year before General Eisenhower was named Supreme Allied Commander, 
General Morgan was given the task of starting to plan for the invasion of the Con- 
tinent from Britain. He tells his story with urbanity, but without shrinking from 
the need to pass judgment on men and methods. 

INVASION 1944. By Hans Sperpet. Tiibingen (French Zone): Wunderlich, 
1949, 202 p. 

een General Speidel served under Rommel as chief of staff when the latter 
was German commander in the west during the spring of 1944. According to 
Spiedel’s account, which has every mark of authenticity, Rommel was determined 
both to get rid of Hitler and to obtain an armistice from Eisenhower in order to 
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save Germany and her army from complete ruin. Only the “accident” to the Field 
Marshal on July 17, engineered at Hitler’s orders, put an end to these plans. 
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Zurich: Thomas, 1948, 199 p. Sw. Fr. 12.80. 

A personal narrative of the author’s experiences in the Russian campaign, where 
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Though the writer was an officer in the SS, he is critical of Nazi totalitarianism 
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LAUME. Paris: Payot, 1949, 219 p. Fr. 720. 

General Guillaume was head of the French mission in Russia during the war and 
author of the volume, “Pourquoi l’Armée Rouge a Vaincu” (reviewed here in the 
July 1949 issue). In the present volume he traces the successive phases of the war 
on the Soviet front with the aid of more than threescore maps. 


DANS LA BATAILLE DE MEDITERRANEE. By Generar Catrovux. Paris: 
Julliard, 1949, 446 p. Fr. 600. 

This is an important autobiographical work by a principal military commander 
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come out of World War II. 
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These memoirs record the general’s side of the controversy that raged between 
him and De Gaulle in North Africa from late 1942 to April 1944. They also make 
plain Giraud’s narrow intellectual horizon and his political naiveté. 


LA CARTE IMPERIALE. By Maurice Martin pu Garp. Paris: Bonne, 1949, 
464 p. Fr. 500. 

This “history” of events in France’s overseas possessions and mandates during 
World War II is highly critical of the policies and actions of the Free French. 
COME ABBIAMO DIFESO L’IMPERO. By RaFFAELE DI LAURO. Rome: 
Edizioni l’Arnia, 1949, 407 p. L. 950. 

A somewhat vainglorious account of the operations conducted by the Italians i in 
East Africa during 1940-41. 


HORROR TREK. By Rosert W. Levertnc. Mount Vernon (Ohio): The Author, 
1948, 233 p. $3.50. ; 

A participant’s narrative of the Bataan Death March and of the subsequent three 
and a half years in Japanese prison camps. 


CORAL SEA, MIDWAY AND SUBMARINE ACTIONS, MAY 1942- 
AUGUST 1942. By Samuet Exior Morison. Boston: Atlantic (Little, Brown), 
1949, 307 p. $6.00. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR GUADALCANAL, AUGUST 1942-FEBRUARY 1943, 
By SaMueEL Evrot Morison. Boston: Atlantic (Little, Brown), 1949, 389 p. $6.00. 

These are volumes four and five in Professor Morison’s “unofficial official” history 
of our navy in the recent conflict. They deal with the low point in the Pacific war. 
I ATTACKED PEARL HARBOR. By Kazuo SaKaMak1. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1949, 133 p. $2.00. 

Ensign Sakamaki spent four years as Prisoner of War No. 1 in the United States, 
having been captured the day after Pearl Harbor when his two-man submarine went 
aground on Oahu. This account of his captivity and his postwar experiences in 
Japan are useful for the light they shed on the limitations of the Japanese mind. 
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LES TENTATIVES DE PAIX DANS LA SECONDE GUERRE MONDIALE 
(1939-1945). By Maxime Mourn. Paris, 1949, 221 p. Fr. 480. 

Making wide use of the Nuremberg documents, the author reconstructs a part of 
the story of how the belligerents negotiated with each other during the war. 


LES ACCORDS SECRETS FRANCO-ANGLAIS DE DECEMBRE 1940. By 
PRINCE Xavier DE Bourson. Paris: Plon, 1949, 118 p. Fr. 150. 

The Prince relates the story of the secret negotiations begun late in 1940 between 
the Canadian Minister at Vichy (acting for Lord Halifax) and Professor Chevalier 
of Grenoble (friend of Pétain). The narrative is most complimentary to Chevalier 
but fails to prove that his réle as intermediary had any real importance. 


SYKEWAR. By Danie Lerner. New York: Stewart, 1949, 463 p. $6.50. 
An objective study of the successes and failures of our psychological warfare 
against Germany, from the invasion of Normandy to final victory. 


THUMB-NAIL HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II. By H. H. Hustep. Boston: 
Humphries, 1948, 442 p. $5.00. 

A subjective chronology of the war years and the eight months which followed. 
It is difficult to see what purpose such a book is supposed to serve. 


The United States 


ROOSEVELT’S GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY. By Epwarp O. GUERRANT. 
Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1950, 235 p. $3.50. 

A well-informed survey of the accomplishments of President Roosevelt’s policy 
toward the Latin American republics. 


LES FONDEMENTS DE LA POLITIQUE EXTERIEURE DES ETATS- 
UNIS. By Anpré ALLIx AND Oruers. Paris: Colin, 1949, 204 p. Fr. 300. 

Essays by several Frenchmen on the guiding factors—geographic, historic and 
political—of United States foreign policy. 


THE RED PLOT AGAINST AMERICA. By Rosert E. Stripiinc. Drexel Hill 
(Pa.): Bell, 1949, 282, p. $3.00. 

Those who remember the Dies Committee, of which the author was chief investi- 
gator, will not be surprised that most of the “reds” in his tale turn out to be liberals 
and progressives, many of them noted for their anti-Communist sentiments. 


THE ROAD AHEAD: AMERICA’S CREEPING REVOLUTION. By Joun T. 
Fiynn. New York: Devin-Adair, 1949, 160 p. $2.50. 

The real enemies of the American people, Mr. Flynn assures us in his remarkably 
positive way, are not the Communists but reformers of any kind. 


POLITICS HAS NO MORALS. By Norman Beastey. New York: Scribner, 


1949, 229 p. $3.00. ms 
The author, who casts a jaundiced eye on all forms of “politics” and breeds of 


politicians, finds that the incompetence of the latter is leading America down the 
road to collectivism. 


MOONSHINE AMERICA. By Leonarp WayMAN. New York: Anglobooks, 
1949, 137 Pp. $1.50. 
A most unfriendly caricature of the homo americanus. 
THIS I DO BELIEVE. By Davin E. LivientHat. New York: Harper, 1949, 
208 p. $2.50. aa 
The political credo of the former Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and a plea that others share his faith in the democratic process. 
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PROPHETS OF DECEIT. By Leo LowenTHAL AND Norbert GuTERMAN. New 
York: Harper, 1949, 164 p. $2.50. 

An analysis of how the American proto-Fascist demagogue, like Father Coughlin 
or Gerald L. K. Smith, operates. 


OUR VANISHING CIVIL LIBERTIES. By O. Joun Rocce. New York: Gaer, 
1949, 287 p. $3.00. 

Mr. Rogge, onetime Assistant United States Attorney General, is greatly alarmed 
over what he finds happening to our civil liberties at the hands of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee and the government’s loyalty boards, but expresses 
no concern over the behavior and aspirations of Communists and fellow-travelers 
whose civil liberties he defends. 


THESE OUR PEOPLE. By R. A. ScHERMERHORN. Boston: Heath, 1949, 635 p. 
$4.50. 

A manual on the problems of our racial, national and religious minorities. 
HOW SECURE THESE RIGHTS? By Rutu G. We1ntraus. Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1949, 215 p. $2.00. 

A factual report on anti-Semitism in the United States during 1948. 


27 MASTERS OF POLITICS. By Raymonp Mo ey. New York: Funk, 1949, 276 
Pp. $3.50. 

Candid appraisals of dabblers in, as well as masters of, the American political 
game since World War I. 


ELEVEN GENERALS. By FLetcHer Pratt. New York: Sloane, 1949, 355 p. 
$5.00. 

A review of the contribution made to the American military tradition by 11 “com- 
bat” generals, Vandegrift and Bradley of World War II are examples of the kind 
of commander Mr. Pratt means. 


Western Europe 


FRANCE 1814-1940. By J. P. T. Bury. London: Methuen, 1949, 348 p. 18/. (New 
York: British Book Centre, $5.50). 
A rather pedestrian account, mostly about French politics. 


HISTOIRE POLITIQUE DE LA PRESSE, 1944-1949. By Jean Mottin, Paris: 
Editions Bilans Hebdomadaires, 1949, 188 p. Fr. 1200. 

An impartial record of the conflict between the resistance press in France and 
that which survived, or grew up, during the occupation, and of the political and legal 
problems to which it has given rise. 


I CAPI INCATENATI (IL MARESCIALLO PETAIN). By Titra Mapia. 
Bologna: Cappelli, 1949, 369 p. L. goo. 

A somewhat dramatized life of Pétain, full of anecdotes and concluding with com- 
parisons between the high courts at Paris and Rome which after the war judged 
collaborators and Fascists. 


PETAIN AVAIT RAISON. By Jean Vartsbre. Paris: Editions de la Vigie, 1949, 
210 p. Fr. 360. : 


An attempt to demonstrate the Marshal’s patriotism and political clairvoyance 
through numerous excerpts from his public statements. 
ALEXANDRE MILLERAND (1859-1943), By Raout Persiu. Paris: Société 
d’Editions Francaises et Internationales, 1949, 189 p. Fr. 230. 


- A long-time collaborator of the Rightist politician and former President of France 
traces Millerand’s career with marked benevolence. 
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A COMMUNIST PARTY IN ACTION. By A. Rossi. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1949, 301 p. $4.00. 

An abridged translation of the author’s “Physiologie du Parti Communiste Fran- 
gais,” dealing with the Party’s behavior during the first two years of the recent war 
(reviewed April 1950). Rossi, who is actually Giovanni A. Tasca, concludes with 
what he regards as the lessons to be learned by democratic forces from this story. 


LE PARTI COMMUNISTE, LES INTELLECTUELS ET LA NATION. By 
Laurent Casanova. Paris: Editions Sociales, 1949, 141 p. Fr. 130. 

In these articles and lectures a French Communist leader sets forth his party’s 
position on contemporary art and culture for the guidance of the faithful. 


LA GRANDE ENIGME DE LA GUERRE: DARLAN, AMIRAL DE LA 


FLOTTE. By Apmirat Docrevr. Paris: Editions de la Couronne, 1949, 256 p. 
Fr. 400. 


A sympathetic review and appraisal of Darlan’s career, particularly in the Vichy 
régime and at Algiers late in 1942, adding little to the story already known. 


MANUEL DE DROIT D’OUTRE-MER. By Francois Lucuarre. Paris: Sirey, 
1949, 574 p. Fr. 800. ; sat a 

An up-to-date, comprehensive and reliable treatise on the constitutional position 
of Overseas France, together with relevant economic and sociological data. 


REGIONAL CONFLICTS AROUND GENEVA. By Appa BruEMMER BozE- 
MAN. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1949, 432 p. $5.00. 

A scholarly monograph on the history of the neutralized zone of Savoy and the 
customs-free zones of Gex and Upper Savoy on the Franco-Swiss border. 


INTRODUCTION TO SWEDEN. By Incvar ANpERssoN AND OTHERS. New 
York: Bonnier, 1949, 311 p. $3.50. 
A good general survey of the country, with illustrations and statistical section. 


THE LAPPS. By Bjorn Cotiinper. Princeton: Princeton University Press (for 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation), 1949, 252 p. $3.75. 
A comprehensive survey of the people and their land, by an expert at Upsala. 


THE GERMAN CATASTROPHE. By Friepricn Meinecxe. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1950, 121 p. $3.00. 

This little book, written in 1946 by the dean of German historians, is one of the 
most significant to come out of his country since the war. Once an anti-Semite and 
apostle of Treitschke, Meinecke at 84, and after two disastrous world wars, had 
come to believe that Germany, to resume her historic function in Europe, must go 
back to the cultural and political ideals of the pre-Bismarckian era. “We can win 
back power,” he asserts, “only as a member of a future federation voluntarily con- 
cluded, of the Central and West European states.” 


ALLEMAGNE D’HIER ET D’APRES-DEMAIN. By Henri Massts. Paris: 
Editions du Conquistador, 1949, 146 p. Fr. 175. 

A warning that the spirit of aggressive German nationalism is anything but dead, 
in part thanks to divided councils among the occupying Powers. 


REHEARSAL FOR DESTRUCTION. By Paut W. Massinc. New York: Har- 
per, 1949, 341 p. $4.00. ay ai: j 

The story of political anti-Semitism in Hohenzollern Germany, and an analysis 
of its motives and manifestations. 
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LE DOSSIER CANARIS. By Kart Heinz ABsSHAGEN. Paris: Chavane, 1949, 
281 p. Fr. 270. 

Admiral Canaris was head of German military intelligence from 1935 to 1944; he 
was killed in the latter year by the Gestapo for disloyalty to the Nazi régime, though 
he did not belong to the band of conspirators that actively sought to eliminate Hitler. 
Since the Admiral’s diaries were destroyed, this sympathetic account of his career 
by one of his collaborators rests largely, at least for the later period, on published 
sources. The original German edition appeared as “Canaris: Patriot und Welt- 
burger” (Stuttgart: Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft). 


LA MARINE ALLEMANDE DANS LA SECONDE GUERRE MONDIALE. 
By R. Jouan. Paris: Payot, 1949, 304 p. Fr. 600. 

How Hitler, despite his ignorance of sea warfare, directed naval operations, as 
revealed in the record of his conferences with the naval high command. 


ENDE UND WENDE. By ReErinuotp Mater. Titbingen (French Zone) : Wunder- 
lich, 1948, 415 p. 

Memoirs dealing with the last months of the war and the end of the Nazi régime 
in southwest Germany, and with the author’s service as Minister-President of Wiurt- 
temberg-Baden beginning in 1946. 


LE PITRE NE RIT PAS. By Davi Rousset. Paris: Editions du Pavois, 1948, 
263 p. Fr. 300. 


Examples of the Nazis’ meticulous—and not infrequently ridiculous—regulation 
of the most minute details in their police state. This is a sequel to the author’s arrest- 
ing picture of life in Nazi concentration camps—‘“L’Univers Concentrationnaire” 
(1946, 187 p. Fr. 180). 


WIRTSCHAFTSSTATISTIK DER DEUTSCHEN BESATZUNGSZONEN 
1945-1948 IN VERBINDUNG MIT DER DEUTSCHEN PRODUCKTIONS- 
STATISTIK DER VORKRIEGSZEIT. Oberursel, Taunus (U. S. Zone): Eu- 
ropa-Archiv, 1948, 160 p. 

Consists very largely of comparative statistical data. 


NEUE DEUTSCHE AGRARPOLITIK. By Witty Neutine. Tiibingen (French 
Zone) : Mohr, 1949, 250 p. 

Suggestions for reviving German agriculture after what the author regards as the 
havoc wrought by Junker policies under the Hohenzollern, Weimar and Nazi 
régimes, 


DEUTSCHLAND-JAHRBUCH, 1949. Eprrep sy Kraus MEHNERT AND HEIN- 


RICH SCHULTE. Essen/Kettwig (British Zone): West-Verlag, 1949, 502 p. (New 
York: Stechert, $12.00). 

The editors have succeeded in putting a great deal of information about postwar 
Germany into this useful volume (despite the title, it covers the period from V-E 
Day to the autumn of 1948). Government, law, politics, economics, social questions, 
churches, education, science, art and culture are all dealt with. 


THE LAND OF ITALY. By Jasper More. New York: Batsford, 1949, 264 p. 
$5.50. 

This well-printed and illustrated volume is a combination guide and commentary 
on the historical, social and cultural landscape of Italy. 


DITTATURA, CLASSE POLITICA E CLASSE DIRIGENTE. By Guzvo 
Dorso. Turin: Einaudi, 1949, 186 p. L. 600. 

Four essays, here published posthumously, dealing with such problems as the 
ruling class in southern Italy, and bourgeois dictatorship from Napoleon to Hitler. 
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MUSSOLINI ALLA CONQUISTA DEL POTERE. By Guipo Dorso. Turin: 
Einaudi, 1949, 286 p. L. 800. 

A documented and critical reconstruction of Mussolini’s career through its Social- 
ist, interventionist and Fascist stages up to the March on Rome, 


LA RISCOSSA. By RaFFaELe Caporna. Milan: Rizzoli, 1948, 397 p. L. 700. 
General Cadorna, of an old Italian military family, after taking part in the un- 
successful defense of Rome against the Nazis in September 1943, became military 
advisor to the resistance forces operating behind the German lines in Northern Italy. 
While recognizing the fighting contribution made by the Communists in the partisan 
movement, he condemns them for trying to exploit this opportunity for their own 
ends, which Cadorna regards as a more dangerous form of totalitarianism than 
Fascism. As for the execution of Mussolini, he approved though he did not order it. 


LE STATUT INTERNATIONAL DE TRIESTE. By Jacques Leprette. Paris: 
Pedone, 1949, 229 p. Fr. 600. 

An analysis of the origin and structure of the Trieste Statute, and of the reasons 
for its failure to function. 


SPAIN 1923-1948. By ArtHur F. Lovepay. Ashcott (Eng.): Boswell, 1949, 286 
p. 12/6. 

A British businessman, long a resident of Spain, retells the recent history of that 
unhappy land. His zeal to present Franco in a favorable light leads him into all 
sorts of omissions, distortions and errors. 


PORTUGUESE PILGRIMAGE. By C. C, Martinpate. New York: Sheed, 1949, 


165 p. $2.75. ‘ ; ! ‘ 
Observations on Portugal, its monuments, its people and their way of life. 


BIBLIOGRAFIA GEOGRAFICA DE PORTUGAL. By Hermann LavutTEN- 
sacH. Lisbon: Centro de Estudos Geograficos, 1948, 256 p. 
The 2,347 entries are organized by subject matter and geographical division. 


Eastern Europe 


MY THREE YEARS IN MOSCOW. By Wa ter Bepett Smita. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1950, 346 p. $3.75. 

General Smith, Eisenhower’s wartime chief of staff, was American Ambassador in 
Moscow from 1946 to 1949. In this important volume he shows himself to be a man 
of keen perception in political affairs. This quality, combined with his trained mili- 
tary eye, provides us with a most convincing appraisal of Soviet aims and arms. He 
leaves little doubt that the Kremlin’s goal is world domination and that it may well 
attempt this in the relatively near future. 


THE RED ARMY TODAY. By Coroner Louis B. Exy. Harrisburg: Military 
Service Publishing Co., 1949, 256 p. $3.50. 

Using such information as is available, Colonel Ely tries to evaluate Soviet armed 
might and to guess at the manner in which it might be used against us. By way of 
demonstrating the latter he rehearses two hypothetical Russian invasions—one of 
Western Europe and the other of the Middle East and North Africa—but assumes 
that neither side will use atomic weapons. 

THE MARITIME HISTORY OF RUSSIA, 848-1948. By Marrin MITCHELL. 
New York: Macmillan, 1950, 544 p. $5.00 (London: Sidgwick and Jackson, 31/6). 

Indifferently organized and not overly critical. 

RUSSLAND IN EUROPA. By Artur W. Just. Stuttgart (U. S. Zone): Union 


Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1949, 305 p- 
An unilluminating mélange of Slavic history. 
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10, COMUNISTA IN RUSSIA. By Errore Vanni. Bologna: Cappelli, 1949, 266 
p. L. 650. 

A disenchanted Communist, veteran of Spain and of eight years in Russia, returns 
to Italy with this candid tale of his adventures. His book provides much first-hand 
evidence of the Kremlin’s failure to produce the promised proletarian paradise. 


THIRTEEN WHO FLED. Epitep sy Louis Fiscuer. New York: Harper, 1949, 
244 p. $3.00. 

A baker’s dozen of Russians who escaped from the Soviet Union to Western 
Germany relate their stories. 


HEREDITY EAST AND WEST: LYSENKO AND WORLD SCIENCE. By 
Jutian Huxtey. New York: Schuman, 1949, 246 p. $3.00. 
The case of Soviet genetics taken as an example of self-defeating thought-control. 


DEATH OF A SCIENCE IN RUSSIA. EpitTep sy Conway Z1rk Le. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949, 319 p. $3.75. 
A more thoroughly documented analysis and refutation of Lysenko’s theories. 


SUOMEN KAUPPAMERENKULKU. By Jorma PoHJANPALO. Helsinki: Soder- 
strom, 1940, 314 p. M. 700. 

A pioneer study of Finland’s overseas commerce, stressing the period between the 
two world wars. 


LA POLONIA IN ITALIA. By Maria Becey AND MarRINA BERSANO. Turin: 
Rosenberg, 1949, 295 p. 

An exhaustive bibliography containing more than 3,000 items—books and articles 
—appearing in Italian between 1799 and 1948 concerning Poland and her people, 
classified by subject. 


ON THE ROAD TO SOCIALISM. Prague: Orbis, 1949, 193 p. 
This volume shows how the Communists have rewritten Czechoslovakia’s history. 
Prepared for the Ministry of Information and Public Culture. 


GEOGRAPHICA SLOVACA. EpiTep sy Mixutas KonéeK AND MICHAL 
Lukxnis. Bratislava: Slovenska Akadémia Vied a Umeni, 1949, 213 p. 
Geopolitical studies on Slovakia. 


RIEN QUE DES CENDRES (DOTLA). By Pamrit Seicaru. Paris: Bonne, 
1949, 313 p. Fr. 390. 

The most useful parts of this book are the chapters on Rumania as a Nazi satel- 
lite, the process by which it was Bolshevized, and the diary of Colonel Cosma-Roura 
covering the first weeks of the Soviet occupation of that country. Seicaru was for- 
merly a deputy in the Parliament at Bucharest and president of the Rumanian Press. 


NEUGRIECHENLANDS GESCHICHTE: 1820-1948. By Hans HaLitMANN. 
Bonn (British Zone) : Bouvier, 1949, 175 p. 

A decidedly sketchy history of modern Greece since her independence, stressing 
her relations with Germany. 


The British Commonwealth of Nations 


PAX BRITANNICA. By F. A. Vorcr. London: Constable, 1949, 575 p. 25/. 

In this sequel to his “Unto Caesar” Mr. Voigt establishes the doctrine that the 
peace of Europe depends upon Britain in association with the United States, and 
that this Pax Europaea can and must coexist alongside the Pax Muscovita. The re- 
mainder of the book is given over to a highly contentious review of recent Polish 
Jugoslav and Greek history. 
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LA FUMEE D’UN CIGARE. By A.rrep Fasre-Luce. Paris: Editions de Elan, 


1949, 245 p. Fr. 300. 
A noted French polemicist takes Churchill to task for things said and done, and 


left unsaid and undone, before and during the recent conflict. 
THE AMAZING ENGLISH. By Ranjee SuHaunant. New York: Macmillan, 1949, 
158 p. $2.50 (London: Black, 1948, 8/6). 

An Indian’s penetrating, and sometimes amusing, comments on various manifesta- 
tions of the English national character. 

ALL THE WAY. By Viscount Ceci or CHELWoop. London: Hodder, 1949, 262 
p. 21/. 

Though this charming autobiography tells us little that is new about Lord Cecil’s 
long career in the Foreign Office and at the League of Nations, it is revelatory of 
the man himself. 

GROWING UP INTO REVOLUTION. By Marcaret Cote. New York: Long- 
mans, 1950, 224 p. $3.50. 

A readable autobiography by a leading British Socialist. 

CRAIGAVON: ULSTERMAN. By St. Joun Ervine. London: Allen and Unwin, 
1949, 676 p. 35/. 4 

A somewhat flamboyant life of James Craig, first premier of Northern Ireland. 

THE UNIVERSE OF G.B.S. By Wittiam Irvine. New York: Whittlesey 


House, 1949, 439 p. $5.00. 
In this comprehensive exegesis of the works of Shaw, the author, professor at 


Stanford University, has several pertinent chapters on international politics. 
PERCHANCE. By B. J. Hurren. London: Nicholson, 1949, 197 p. 10/6. 

A well-informed history of British naval aviation. 
CURRENT FINANCIAL PROBLEMS AND THE CITY OF LONDON. Lon- 


don: Europa Publications, 1949, 219 p. 15/. 
Among these lectures delivered at the Institute of Bankers International Summer 


School, held at Oxford in September 1948, are several that concern international 
banking practice. 
L’AGRICULTURE EN GRANDE-BRETAGNE. By Guy Traversin. Paris: 
Centre National d’Information Economique (for the Institut National de la Statis- 
tique et des Etudes Economiques), 1949, 2 v. Fr. 800. 

A primarily statistical analysis of the geographic, economic and financial factors 
governing British agriculture. 
THE CANADIAN BUREAUCRACY. By Tay tor Cote. Durham (N. C.): Duke 


University Press, 1949, 292 p. $5.00. 
A scholarly “study of Canadian Civil Servants and other Public Employees, 1939- 
1947,” by a professor of political science at Duke University. 


LE LABRADOR ET LE NOUVEAU-QUEBEC. By Epmonp Brust. Paris: 
Payot, 1949, 346 p. Fr. 840. 

A scientific treatise on the resources and people of the vast peninsula between 
Hudson Bay and the Labrador coast. The author, who lived in the region for seven 
years, has included an excellent bibliography, numerous photographs and maps. 


The Middle East 


TURKEY: AN ECONOMIC APPRAISAL. By Max Weston THoRNBURG AND 
Orners. New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1949, 324 p. $3.50. 

This survey of the Turkish economy, not intended to be comprehensive, is pri- 
marily concerned with those weak points where internal reform and American aid 
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might do the most good. There are some errors and statistical inaccuracies but they 
do not detract materially from the general value of the work. 


DU PANARABISME A LA LIGUE ARABE. By Micuer Lartssy. Paris: Mai- 
sonneuve, 1948, 248 p. Fr. 375. 

This brief outline of the Pan Arab movement and the creation of the League stops 
at the beginning of 1948 and says little of Palestine. 

THE REALITIES OF AMERICAN-PALESTINE RELATIONS. By Frank 
E. MaNueEL. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1949, 378 p. $5.00. 

Under this rather misleading title there is a sound and readable, though by no 
means complete, history of the growing involvement of the United States in the 
Jewish, and later Zionist, activities in Palestine since the early nineteenth century. 
CHALOM! ...CHALOM! By Jaime Brasit. Oporto: Primeiro de Janeiro, 
1948, 188 p. Escudos 10. 

A Portuguese journalist reports candidly on the Palestine of early 1947. 


IRAN ZWISCHEN DEN GROSSMACHTEN, 1941-1948. By Fritz STEPPAT. 
Oberursel, Taunus (U. S. Zone) : Europa-Archiv, 1948, 79 p. 
A summary treatment, with documentary appendix and notes. 


South and Southeast Asia 


INDIA FROM THE DAWN. By Marianas RuTHNASWAMY. Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1949, 205 p. $3.00. 

India’s history briefly retold with emphasis on social and cultural factors. 
A STUDY OF ECONOMIC PLANS FOR INDIA. By D. S. Nac. Bombay: 
Hind Kitabs, 1949, 177 p. Rs. 5/8. 

A critical analysis of various economic plans proposed by others, followed by 
the author’s own suggestions. 
TIME ONLY TO LOOK FORWARD. By Rear ADMIRAL THE EArt Mounrt- 
BATTEN OF BurMa. London: Kaye, 1949, 276 p. 21/. 

Addresses, formal and otherwise, delivered during Mountbatten’s brief and his- 
toric tenure as Viceroy of India (March 1947-June 1948). 
UNIVERSITY ADDRESSES. By C. RajJAcopaLacHari. Bombay: Hind Kitabs, 
1949, 112 p. Rs. 3/8. 


Fourteen convocation addresses by the first (and only) Indian Governor-General 
of the Dominion of India. 


PAKISTAN: THE FATHERLAND OF THE PAK NATION. By CuoupHary 
RaumatT ALI. Cambridge (Eng.): Pakistan National Liberation Movement, 1947, 
392 p. 20/. 

A partisan statement of the geographical, historical and spiritual basis of Pakistan 
and her mission in Asia, by the founder-president of the Pakistan National Libera- 
tion Movement. The author regards Jinnah’s acceptance of the partition scheme as 
a betrayal of Islam’s larger interests. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA: CROSSROAD OF RELIGIONS. By Kenneto PErry 
Lanpon. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949, 215 p. $4.00. 

A survey of the relative positions of the great religions of Siam, Indo-China, 
Malaya, Indonesia and the Philippines, by an expert on that part of the world. 
BANGKOK EDITOR. By ALExanpER MacDona.p. New York: Macmillan, 1949, 
229 p. $3.00. 

These observations by an American newspaperman who undertook to publish a 
newspaper in Bangkok throw light on some of the complexities of Siamese politics. 
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HOW MALAYA IS GOVERNED. By S. M. Mippiesroox anp W. A. PINNICK. 
London: Longmans, 1949, 188 p. 5/. 
A well-organized, concise and comprehensible manual. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE INDONESIAN PROBLEM. By P. 
M. Van Wutrrten Pactue. Leyden: Brill, 1949, 58 p. Guilders 1.50. 
An interesting application of psychological and psychiatric methodology. 


The Far East and Pacific Ocean 


A HISTORY OF THE PACIFIC AREA IN MODERN TIMES. By Oscoop 
Harpy and GLENN S. DuMkE. Boston: Houghton, 1949, 752 p. $5.00. 

The authors of this text give primary attention to the impact of western civiliza- 
tion on China and Japan. Maps. 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRIALIZATION. By Per-Kanc CuHanc. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1949, 270 p. $5.00. 

A somewhat theoretical study of the effects of industrialization on an essentially 
agricultural economy, using China as an example. 


SUN YATSEN: DER VATER DES NEUEN CHINA. By Hernricu Herr- 
FAHRDT. Hamburg (British Zone): Drei-Ttirme-Verlag, 1948, 239 p. 
A friendly review of the career and teachings of Dr. Sun. 


JAPAN SINCE PERRY. By Cuitosu1 Yanaca. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949, 
723 p. $6.00. 

A thoughtful, primarily political history, resting on a careful study of both Japa- 
nese and western sources. 


JAPAN’S ECONOMY IN WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION. By Jerome B. 
Conen. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press (for the International Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations), 1949, 545 p. $7.50. 

A painstaking description of the effect upon the country’s economy of the war- 
time speedup and expansion (1937-45), and of the conflicting policies pursued by 
the occupying authorities up to 1948. 


SHUSHIN: THE ETHICS OF A DEFEATED NATION. By Rosert Kino 
Hatt. New York: Teachers College, 1949, 244 p. $3.75. 

A translation of the textbooks used in the Japanese primary schools to inculcate 
“ethics” and loyalty to the emperor. The editor, who has provided an extensive in- 
troduction, professes grave doubt as to the eradication of these teachings under 
American occupation. 


SEITSEMAN VUOTTA SOTAISESSA JAPANISSA. By Tuutrxxr Kor- 
PINEN, Helsinki: Soderstrom, 1949, 472 p. M. 550. 

An account of a seven-year residence (1938-45) in Japan, by the wife of a Fin- 
nish missionary, containing interesting material on the war years in Tokyo. 


L’ASIE SOVIETIQUE. Paris: Presses Universitaires (for the Institut National 
de la Statistique et des Etudes Economiques, Direction de la Conjoncture et des 
Etudes Fconomiques), 1949, 232 p. Fr. 500. 

A cooperative work in which the contributors describe the geography of Siberia 
and Russian Central Asia, employing such data as are available. Maps. 


THE SIBERIAN INTERVENTION. By Joun AtpertT Wuite. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1950, 471 p. $6.00. 

This is the history of the Allied military interventions in Russia between 1918 
and 1922. The author, professor of history at the University of Hawaii, stresses 
the Siberian story and in general is critical of the occupying Powers. 
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ISLAND ADMINISTRATION IN THE SOUTH WEST PACIFIC. By Cyrin 
S. BetsHaw. New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs (in cooperation 
with the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations), 1950, 158 p. $2.50. 

Mr. Belshaw describes the effect of the war and subsequent rehabilitation efforts 
on the economy, society and political life of New Caledonia, the New Hebrides and 
the British Solomons. This informative survey is based in part on the author’s own 
experience as an administrator in the Southwest Pacific. 


Africa 


AFRIQUE BLANCHE, AFRIQUE NOIRE. By Maurice Genevorx. Paris: 
Flammarion, 1949, 219 p. Fr. 280. 

Somewhat fragmentary impressions of the war’s effects in French North Africa, 
and of European colonial policies in French West Africa and Nigeria. 


HISTOIRE DE L’AFRIQUE DU NORD. By Prerre Javasert. Paris: Editions 
du Pavois, 1946, 239 p. Fr. 180. 
This compact summary is a secondary work. 


NORTH AFRICAN NOTEBOOK. By Rosin Maucuam. New York: Harcourt, 
1949, 146 p. $3.00. 

Notes on a trip from Spain through North Africa to Egypt in 1947-48, by an ob- 
servant young English novelist well disposed toward Arab nationalist aspirations. 


ESPANA Y TANGER. By Ex Homprz DE LA Catt. Madrid: Hidalgo, 1948, 189 
p. Ptas. 30. 

A review of the diplomatic and political history of the International Zone in 
Morocco, in which the pseudonymous author seeks to show the justice of Spain’s 
claim to exclusive control over Tangier. 


ECONOMIE FORESTIERE NORD-AFRICAINE. VOLUME I: MILIEU 
PHYSIQUE ET MILIEU HUMAIN. By P. Boupy. Paris: Larose, 1948, 686 p. 
Fr. 1900. 

An excellent survey of the physical environment in French North Africa and of 
the forms that forest exploitation has assumed there in which account is taken of 
legal, political and economic factors. Photographs, maps and bibliography. 


LA CRISE ALGERIENNE. By Paut Emre Sarrasin. Paris: Cerf, 1949, 244 p. 
Fr. 300. 

A forthright analysis of the political forces at work in Algeria since the war, with 
documents. The author feels that France must use other means than force to meet 
the challenge of Algerian nationalism. 


THE GOLD COAST: A SURVEY OF THE GOLD COAST AND BRITISH 
TOGOLAND, 1919-1946, By F. M. Bourret. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1949, 231 p. $4.00. 

A thoroughly documented review and interpretation of political, economic and 
social developments. 


THE NIGERIAN LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. By Joan Wuaeare. London: 
Faber, 1950, 265 p. 18/. 

This carefully documented history of constitutional development in Nigeria 
since World War I is one of the “Studies in Colonial Legislatures” edited by 
Margery Perham and published under the auspices of Nuffield College. 
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LE GOUVERNEUR GENERAL FELIX EBOUE. By Utricu Sopuiz. Paris: 
Larose, 1949, 91 p. Fr. 150. 

An appreciative biography of the Negro administrator who helped preserve 
French Equatorial Africa for the Free French during the recent war. 


BLACK AND WHITE. By Martin Fiavin. New York: Harper, 1950, 332 p. 
$4.00. 

After fleeting visits to a gold mine at Johannesburg and to a native chieftain in 
Bechuanaland, an American novelist and playwright takes us for the remainder of 
this engrossing travelogue to the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. His comments 
on the inter-reaction of European and African cultures are candid and humane. 


DEMOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF THE BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. VOL- 
UME II. By R. R. Kuczynsx1. New York: Oxford University Press (for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs), 1949, 983 p. $13.00. 

This second of four projected volumes by the late Dr. Kuczynski deals with the 
High Commission Territories in South Africa, East and Central Africa, Mauritius 
and the Seychelles. This exhaustive series is a remarkable tour-de-force of statistical 
analysis and an indispensable adjunct to all colonial studies. 


AFRIQUE DU SUD. By Anprk Srecrriep. Paris: Colin, 1949, 158 p. Fr. 210. 

After spending four months in the Congo, the Rhodesias and the Union of South 
Africa, M. Siegfried gives us his lucid impressions of the political, economic and 
social problems he encountered there. 


TRAVELS IN ETHIOPIA. By Davin Buxton. London: Drummond, 1949, 200 
p. 18/. 

A British biologist, with a pronounced interest in archaeology, has admirably 
recorded his explorations in sundry parts of the country, some hitherto little known 
to outsiders. There are 141 photographs. 


ABYSSINIAN PATCHWORK. By Kennetu GANpDAR Dower. London: Muller, 


1949, 289 p. 18/. ie ; Lely 
An anthology on the Abyssinian campaign of 1940-41 consisting largely of ex- 


tracts from letters and personal accounts by participants on both sides. 


Latin America and the West Indies 


LATIN-AMERICAN TRADE AND ECONOMICS. By Paut V. Horn anp 
Hupzert E. Brice. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949, 682 p. $8.00. 
A comprehensive, factual and up-to-date treatise. 


LATIN AMERICA AGAINST THE COLONIAL SYSTEM. By Vicente 
SAENZ. Mexico: Unién Democratica Centro americana, 1949, 254 p. Pesos 6. 

Disconnected chapters in which the compilers give free reign to their animosity 
toward the imperial Powers. 


MEXICO: THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE AND BREAD. By Frank TAn- 
NENBAUM. New York: Knopf, 1950, 293 p. $3.50. 

An interpretation of the political and social history of Mexico since the end of 
the Diaz era, by one who knows intimately that country and its people. The volume 
concludes with a chapter on United States relations with Mexico, 


ASPECTS OF SOCIAL REFORMS IN GUATEMALA, 1944-1949. By Leo A. 


Sustow. Hamilton (N. Y.): Colgate University, 1949, 133 P. $1.50. 
A mimeographed, documented report in which the subject is treated as an ex- 


ample of the “problems of planned social change in an underdeveloped country.” 
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BRAZIL, WORLD FRONTIER. By Benjamin H. Hunnicutr. New York: Van 
Nostrand, 1949, 387 p. $6.00. 
An optimistic and none too realistic survey of Brazil’s economy and culture. 


BRAZIL, AN EXPANDING ECONOMY. By GeorcE WyTHE AND OtHers. New 
York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1949, 412 p. $3.50. 
An analysis of Brazil’s economic resources, financial status and social problems. 


THE AMAZON. By Haxon Mretcue. London: Hodge, 1949, 304 p. 15/. (New 
York: British Book Centre, 1950, $3.50). 
A chatty report on the author’s trip up and down the river. 


A BATALHA DA PRODUGAO E OUTROS PROBLEMAS NACIONAIS. By 
Hersert V. Levy. Sao Paulo: Livraria Martins, 1948, 145 p. 

Remarks on economic matters delivered in the Brazilian Chamber of Deputies 
by a deputy from Sao Paulo. 


HISTORIA DE LOS PARTIDOS POLITICOS CHILENOS. By ALBeErto 
Epwarps Vives AND Epuarpo Fret Monta.va. Santiago de Chile: Editorial del 
Pacifico, 1949, 262 p. Pesos 160. 

This summary is divided about equally between the 1533-91 period, covered by 
Edwards Vives, and the 1891-1938 era, dealt with by Frei Montalva. 


BASE MILITAR “GENERAL O’HIGGINS.” Santiago de Chile: Instituto Geo- 
grafico Militar de Chile, 1948, 413 p. 

A detailed and illustrated record of the accomplishments of Chilean Army expedi- 
tions (1947 and 1948) to that part of Antarctica claimed by Chile. Many maps. 


LA ANTARTICA CHILENA. By Oscar PINOCHET DE LA Barra. Santiago de 
Chile: Editorial del Pacifico, 1948, 179 p. Pesos 150. 
An historical and legal statement of Chile’s claim to a sector of Antarctica. 


CUATRO ANOS EN LAS ORCADAS DEL SUR. By Jos— MaNnvEL Moneta. 
Buenos Aires: Peuser, 1949, 337 p. Pesos 12. 

The author’s personal observations while on four of the annual expeditions sent 
by the Argentine Government to validate its claim to the South Orkney Islands. 


PUERTO RICO’S ECONOMIC FUTURE. By Harvey S. Peruorr. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1950, 435 p. $4.75. 

A scholarly analysis of the plans that have been proposed for alleviating the 
island’s economic hardships, with the author’s own suggested program. 


LA FRANCE D’AMERIQUE. By Eucine Revert. Paris: Société d’Editions 
Géographiques, 1949, 287 p. Fr. 700. 

An up-to-date and reliable compendium of data on the geography, economics, 
government and social problems of Martinique, Guadeloupe, French Guiana, and 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 


SOURCE MATERIAL 


By Ruth Savord 
I. DOCUMENTS 


Documents may be procured from the following: United States: Gov't Printing Office, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Great Rritain: British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. United Nations, International Court. of Justice, United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Org., Food and Agric, Org.: Columbia University Press, Int. 
Documents Service, 2966 Broadway, New York 27. Int. Labor Office: 1825 Jefferson Place, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Washington imprints are Government ibe ¢ Office, London imprints are His Majesty's 
Stationery Office, and Lake Success imprints are United Nations, unless otherwise noted. 


Atomic ENercy 
Atomic energy and the physical sciences. Washington, 1950. 228 p. s5o¢. 


CARTELS 


Concress and the monopoly problem; fifty years of antitrust development, 1900-1950, Pre- 
pared . . . under the direction of the Select Committee on Small Business, House, 81st Cong., 
pursuant to H. Res. 22. Washington, 1950. 174 p. 


MATCHES; investigation into an alleged combine in the manufacture, distribution and sale 
of matches. Ottawa, Cloutier, 1950. 134 p. 25¢. 


CommerciaL Poricy AND TRADE 

Tue Genera Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Washington, 1950. 87 p. (Dept. of State. 
Commercial Policy Series 126.) 25¢. f 

Tue Errects of taxation on foreign trade and investment. Lake Success, 1950. 87 p. (1950. 
XVI. 1.) 5o¢. 

Bere a international commodity problems, 1949. Lake Success, 1950. 76 p. (1950. II. 
D. 2.) 60¢. 

INTERNATIONAL wheat agreement funds. Report from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, Senate, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., to accompany S. 2383. Oct. 5, 1949. Washington, 1949. 
5 p. (S. Rept. 1123.) as ; ry 

Carta de Quito convenio para llegar al establecimiento de la Unién Econémica y Aduanera 
Grancolombiana. Quito, Talleres Graficos Nacionales, 1949. 40 p. 


Economic ConpiTIons 
OveERSEAS economic surveys. London, 1949-1950. 


Betcium with an annex on the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 83 p. 1s, 6d. Netherlands. 90 p. 
2s. Norway. 77 p. 1s. 6d. New Zealand. 160 p. 3s. 


Far East 
Foreicn policy of the United States in the Far East. Report from the Committee on Foreign 


Affairs, House, 81st Cong., 2nd Sess., to accompany H. Res. 452. Feb. 9, 1950. Washington, 
1950. 7 p. (H. Rept. 1618.) 


FINANCIAL Poticy AND EXCHANGE 


Tue BAtance of international payments of the United States, 1946-1948. Washington, 
1950. 275 p. 55¢. 

Pustic finance information papers. Lake Success, 1950. (ST/ECA/SER.A/.) 

1. Egypt. 31 p. 2. Colombia. 41 p. 


FRANCE 
France. Commissariat Général du Plan de Modernisation et d’Equipement. [Reports] Paris, 


949. eo ANee , 

[1.] Réalisations 1947-1949 et objectifs 1950-1952. 144 p. [2.] Etat des opérations du plan 
de modernisation et d’équipement: France Métropolitaine. 197 p. [3.] Etat des opérations du 
plan de modernisation et d’équipement: Outre-mer, 196 p. 


GERMANY 
GERMANY, 1947-1949: the story in documents. Washington, 1950. 631 p. (Dept. of State. 
European and Commonwealth Series 9.) $3.25. p 
GERMANY; the Three Power meetings in Paris on 9th and 10th November, 1949. London, 
1949. 10 p. (Cmd. 7849. Germany no. 4, 1949.) 4d. ( 
Tue Ruar area, its structure and economic importance. Washington, Dept. of Commerce, 
1949. 62 p. 20¢. 
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BERLIN sector: a report by the Office of Military Government ... July 1, 1945 to Sept. 1, 
1949. Berlin, OMGUS, 1949. 127 p. 
GreaT BRITAIN 
Economic survey for 1950. London, 1950. 51 p. (Cmd. 7915.) Is. 
Overseas trade of the United Kingdom. London, 1949. 154 p. 6s. 


INDIA 


Tue Constitution of India. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1949. 250 p. 2s. 6d, 

INDIAN customs tariff. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1950. 89 p. Is. 

Report of the Advisory Planning Board, December 1946. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 
1947. 193 p. 2s. 9d. : ‘ 

Report of the Indian Tariff Board on the cotton yarn and cloth prices. Delhi, Manager of 
Publications, 1949. 68 p. 6s. 3d. 

STATISTICAL statements relating to the co-operative movement in India for the year 1946- 


47. Bombay, Reserve Bank of India, 1949. 19 p. Rs. 2. 


Japan 
PouiticaL reorientation of Japan, September 1945 to September 1948. Washington, 1950. 


2 v. $7.50. 
Lasor 

INTERNATIONAL Labour Conference, 33rd Session, Geneva, 1950. Reports. Geneva, Inter- 
national Labour Office, 1950. 

V. (2). Equal remuneration for men and women workers for work of equal value. 92 p. 
VII. (2). Minimum wage fixing machinery in agriculture. 63 p. V///. (2). Holidays with pay 
in agriculture. 75 p. 1X. (2). Pt. I/. Vocational training of adults, including disabled persons, 
Part II: Proceedings of the Preparatory Conference and Proposed Text. 93 p. 

INTERNATIONAL Labour Organisation, Chemical Industries Committee, 2nd Session, Geneva, 
1950. Reports. Geneva, International Labour Office, 1950. 

1. General Report. 176 p. //. Safety and hygiene in the chemical industries. 84 p. //I. The 
Organisation of working hours in the chemical industries. 73 p. 

INTERNATIONAL Labour Organisation. Chemical Industries Committee. Record of the first 
session (Paris, April 1948). Geneva, International Labour Office, 1950. 223 p. 

BisLiocrapuy of occupational medicine. Vol. I, 1948. Geneva, International Labour Office, 
1949. 93 D. 

Latin AMERICA 

Economic survey of Latin America 1948. Lake Success, 1949. 279 p. (1949. II. G. 1.) $2.00. 

Actas de las sesiones del Consejo Interamericano Econdmico y Social, de la sesién inaugural 
de 15 Noviembre de 1945- 19 de Abril de 1949. Washington, Pan American Union, [1950]. 13 v. 

Finav act of the American Committee on Dependent Territories, signed at Habana on July 
21, 1949. Washington, Pan American Union, 1950. 14 p. (Congress and Conference Series 60.) 


REFUGEES 


Amenpnc the Displaced Persons Act of 1948. Report from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Senate, 81st Cong., 2nd Sess., to accompany H. R. 4567. Jan. 25, 1950. Washington, 1950. 12 p. 
(S. Rept. 1237.) 

Disp.acep persons in Europe and their resettlement in the United States. Report of a 
Special Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, House, 81st Cong., 2nd Sess., pur- 
suant to H. Res. 238. Jan. 20, 1950. Washington, 1950. 149 p. (H. Rept. 1507.) ; 

AuTHorizaTion of a contribution by the United States to the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. Report from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Senate, 81st Cong., 2nd Sess., to accompany S. J. Res. 153. Feb. 14, 1950. Washing- 
ton, 1950. 15 Bs (8, Rept Baas ; Rees 

ALESTINE refugees. Hearings before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, Hous 
and Sess., on S. J. Res. 153. Feb. 16-17, 1950. Washington, es 76 p. ie 

Tue Pacestine refugee problem, Washington, 1950. 39 p. (Dept. of State. Near and Middle 
Eastern Series 3.) 

RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 


ForeIGN economic assistance, 1950. Report of the Committee on Foreign Relations, Senate 
81st Cong., 2nd Sess., on S. 3304. March 24, 1950. Washington, 1950. 45 p. (S. Rept. 1371 i 

To Amenp the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948. Hearings before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, House, 81st Cong., 2nd Sess., on H. R. 7378 and H. R. 7797. Feb. 21-March 
15, 1950. Magistrate 2 pts. 

— Report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House, 81st Cong., 2nd Sess. 
7797. March 22-29, 1950. Washington, 1950, 5 pts. (H. Rept. 1802.) au eg iree 
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Economic assistance to certain areas in the Far East. Report of the Committee on Foreign 
ae House, 81st Cong., 2nd Sess., on S. 2319. Feb. 1, 1950. Washington, 1950. 25 p. (H. 

ept. 1571.) 

—aAct. Approved Feb. 14, 1950. Washington, 1950. 2 p. (Public Law 447, 81st Cong.—S. 
2319.) 

Enastinc the President to obligate funds heretofore appropriated for assistance in certain 
areas in China until June 30, 1950. Report from the Committee on Foreign Relations, Senate, 
8ist Cong., 2nd Sess., to accompany S, 2845. Feb. 3, 1950. Washington, 1950. § p. (S. Rept. 
1251.) 

KNow.enceE of the Marshall Plan in Europe: France. Report of the Joint Committee on 
Foreign Economic Cooperation, Senate, 81st Cong., 1st Sess. Oct. 19, 1949. Washington, 1949. 
17 p. (S. Rept. 1203.) i 

Status and progress of the European Recovery Program in Italy, France, and the United 
Kingdom. Report by a Subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House, 81st Cong., 
2nd Sess. Washington, 1950. 12 p. 


Unpver-DevELOPED AREAS 


INTERNATIONAL technical cooperation act of 1949. Hearings before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House, 81st Cong., Ist and 2nd Sess., on H. R. 5615. Sept. 25, 1949-Jan. 17, 1950. 
Washington, 1950. 2 pts. 

Point Four, background and program. Washington, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House, 
1949. 25 p. 

Unitep Nations AND AGENCIES 


Report to the Economic and Social Council on statistics of narcotics for 1948 and the work 
of the Board in 1949. Geneva, United Nations Permanent Central Opium Board, 1949. 64 p. 
(1949. XI. 11.) 604. 

To Seek development of the United Nations into a world federation. Hearings before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, House, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., on H. Con. Res. 64. Oct. 12-13, 
1949. Washington, 1950. 292 p. 

Unrtep STATES 


Postwar foreign policy preparation, 1939-1945. Washington, 1949. 726 p. (Dept. of State. 
General Foreign Policy Series 15.) $2.25. 

Unitep States relations with international organizations. ITV. United States participation 
in international organizations, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949. Report of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, Senate, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., 
pursuant to Public Law 601, 79th Cong. Feb. 14, 1950, Washington, 1950. 71 p. (H. Rept. 
1274.) 

Tue Nationa defense program-unification and strategy. Hearings before the Committee 
on Armed Services, House, 81st Cong., 1st Sess. Oct. 6-21, 1949. Washington, 1949. 639 p. 

DeparTMENT of Defense appropriations for 1951. Hearings before the Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, House, 81st Cong., 2nd Sess. Jan. 9-Feb. 6, 1950. Washington, 
1950. 2 pts. 

SELECTIVE service act extension. Hearings before the Committee on Armed Services, House, 
81st Cong., 2nd Sess., on H. R. 6826. Jan. 20-Feb. 1, 1950. Washington, 1950. 5099-5312 p. 

MINERAL resources development. Hearings before the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, Senate, 81st Cong., ist Sess., on S. 240... July 15-Aug. 5, 1949. Washington, 1949. 
325 Pp. 

SynTHETIC rubber. Message from the President .. . together with a report on maintenance 
of the synthetic rubber industry in the United States ... , House, 81st Cong., 2nd Sess. Jan. 
16, 1950. Washington, 1950. 121 p. (H. Doc. 448.) 

Extenpinc the Rubber act of 1948. Report from the Committee on Armed Services, House, 
are Cong., 2nd Sess., to accompany H. R. 7579. March 14, 1950. Washington, 1950. 7 p. (H. 

ept. 1773.) 

Provipinc a civil government for Guam, Report from the Committee on Public Lands, 
House, 81st Cong., 2nd Sess., to accompany H. R. 7273. Feb. 22, 1950. Washington, 1950. 
16 p. (H. Rept. 1677.) 

Tue Unirep States and Europe. Washington, Library of Congress, 1949. 192 p. $1.30. 

Communist activities among aliens and national groups. Hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Immigration and Naturalization of the Committee on the Judiciary, Senate, 81st Cong., 
Ist Sess., on S. 1832. May 10-Sept. 29, 1949. Washington, 1949. 2 pts. 

Protection of the United States against un-American and subversive activities. Report 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, Senate, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., to accompany S. 2311. 
March 21, 1950. Washington, 1950. 44 p. (S. Rept. 1358.) 
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Western AND Nortu ATLANTIC UNIon 


Attantic Union. Hearings before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House, 81st Cong., 
2nd Sess., on H. Con. Res. 107. Jan. 23, 1950. Washington, 1950. 43 p. 


II. PAMPHLETS 


Tue ADAPTABLE COMMONWEALTH; a summary of the proceedings of the Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Conference 1949, by F. H. Soward. New York, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1950. 62 p. 50¢. 

Tue AbMINistRATION oF Untrep STATES PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, by 
John F, Meck and Louis W. Koenig. Chicago, American Society for Public Administration, 
1950. 77 P. 

America Betrayep; ... the tragic consequences of Reds on the Government payroll! by 
Joseph P. Kamp. New York, Constitutional Educational League, 1950. 63 p. 50¢. 

American Poticy Towarp Cuina; a report on the views of leading citizens in twenty-three 
cities, edited by Joseph Barber. New York, Council on Foreign Relations, 1950. 49 p. 50¢. 

Ba.ucnistan, by Imtiaz Muhammad Khan. London, Diplomatic Press, 1950. 12 p. IS. 

Bo.tp New Procram Sertes. Washington, Public Affairs Institute, 1950. 

1. A policy and program for success, by Dewey Anderson and Stephen Raushenbush. 76 p. 40¢. 

2. Two-thirds of the world, by Harold R. Isaacs. 64 p. 40¢. 3. Groundwork for action, by M. L. 

Cooke and others. 96 p. 50¢. 4. Engineers of world plenty, by James Rorty. 71 p. 40¢. 5. People, 

food, machines, by Stephen Raushenbush. 80 p. so¢. 6. Helping people help themselves, by 

W. J. Campbell and R. Y. Giles. 71 p. 50¢. 7. Foreign aid and our economy, by Seymour E. 

Harris. 75 p. 40¢. &. Where is the money coming from? by M. S. Rosenthal. 59 p. 40¢. 
Caux; report of the World Assembly for Moral Re-Armament, 1949. Caux-sur-Montreux, 

Editions de Caux, 1949. 231 p. 

A CuristiAN Report on IsrRAEL; a composite account by the members of the American 
Christian Palestine Committee Study Tour of Israel, May 1949. New York, American 
Christian Palestine Committee, 1950. 32 p. 

Communism, ReEvoLuTION AND War; an analysis of the aims and doctrines of Soviet foreign 
policy, by Westerner. London, Conservative Political Centre, 1949. 38 p. 1s. 6d. 

Evatuation oF CITIZENSHIP TRAINING AND INCENTIVE IN AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
Ties, by T. H. Reed and D. D. Reed. New York, The Citizenship Clearing House affiliated 
with The Law Center of New York University, 1950. 64 p. 

Heapuine Series. New York, Foreign Policy Association, 1950. 35¢ each. 

79. Point 4 and the world economy, by J. B. Condliffe and Harold H. Hutcheson. 62 p. 
Jerusatem Berore THe Uniteo Nations. New York, American Zionist Council, 1950. unp. 
Kiever Stupien, Kiel, Instituts fiir Weltwirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel, 1949-50. 

1. Der europaische Longterm-Plan und die amerikanische Politik, by Fritz Baade. 16 p. 

4. Die Sozialisierung des Kohlebergbaus in Grossbritannien, by Ilse Stelling. 71 p. 6. Die 

Versorgung der westdeutschen Landwirtschaft mit Mineraldiinger, by Hans-Heinrich Herle- 

mann, 74 p. 

Mexican AGRICULTURAL PRroGRAM; a review of the first six years of activity under the joint 
auspices of the Mexican Government and The Rockefeller Foundation, by J. G. Harrar. 
New York, Rockefeller Foundation, 1950. 35 p. 

A New Srratecy oF Peace, by Lord Boyd Orr and others. London, National Peace Council, 
1950. 32 p. 18. 

Notes on tHE Course oF Necotiations For Controt or Atomic Enercy, by Alex. Wood. 
London, National Peace Council, 1949. 24 p. (Peace Aims Pamphlet 47.) 6d. 

PLanninc Pameu ets. Washington, National Planning Association, 1950. 50¢ each. 

70. Federal-state-local relations in agriculture, by John D. Black. 46 p. 

Tue Poputation oF JaPan. Tokyo, Population Problems Research Council, 1950. 25 p. 

Sociatism 1n America, Washington, Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., 1950. 74 p. 50¢. 

Statuto Det Consictio Det.’Eurora, Padua, Societa Italiana per L’Organizzazione In- 
ternazionale, 1950. 55 p. L. 200. 

Tne Surkenver or Kino Leoroup, by Joseph P. Kennedy and James M. Landis. New York, 
Joseph P. Kennedy Memorial Foundation, 1950. 61 p. 

Tue Turkisn Straits, by Michael Sokolnicki. Beirut, American Press, 1950. 44 p. 

Tue Union or Evrore; declarations of European statesmen. New York, American Committee 
on United Europe, 1950. 75 p. 

Uniteo Kincpom Pouicy; foreign, strategic, economic. New York, Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 1950. 101 p. 75¢. 


We’re trying to catch 
up with costs 


The price of telephone service 
has gone up much less than the 
price of almost everything else 
you buy. It has gone up far less 
than the cost of providing the 
service. Take wages, which are 
the biggest item, as an example. 


Rates Up Far Less Than 
Wages—The increases granted 
so far in rates for telephone 
service are only about half the 
increases of $728,000,000 in 
telephone wages during the 
ten-year period through 1949. 


Foreicn AFrairs, July 1950, Vol. 28, N 
58 East 68 Street, New 
December 18, 1925, at the post-office at Concord, 


executive offices 


In addition to wages, the 
costs of materials and almost 
everything else used in furnish- 
ing telephone service have risen 
substantially. 


These things mean _ higher 
operating costs. They also mean 
higher construction costs and 
hence increase the amount of 
investment for each new tele- 


phone that is added. 


Need for Adequate Rates — 
These are some of the reasons 
why telephone rate increases 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM § 


Increases in the price you pay for telephone service 
are far behind the increases in wages and other costs 


are so necessary. The Bell Tele- 
phone Companies, however, 
have not asked nor do they in- 
tend to ask for more than is 
needed to keep on giving you 
good telephone service — serv- 
ice that improves and expands 
and grows in its value to you. 


A Penny or so a Call — Rate 
increases so far, plus those now 
requested, average only a penny 
or so per call — a small amount 
compared to the value, security 
and convenience of the service. 
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» A FUND OF 
FAR EASTERN 
EXPERIENCE 


to aid 
Your Trade 


re Japan 


Importers and exporters engaged in trade with 
Japan will find the Chase well equipped to serve 
their banking needs. 


Fully staffed Chase branches, located in Tokyo TOKYO BRANCH 
and Osaka, the leading commercial centers of Marunouchi Building 
Japan, offer complete banking services. No. 2, 2-Chome, 

Chiyodaku 
Tokyo, Japan 


In New York, the Far Eastern Division of the 
Bank is under the direction of men who have 
spent much of their lives in the Orient and are in 2 
constant touch with conditions there affecting OSAKA BRANCH 


business. ‘ ; 
No. 2, Fushimi-machi, 
If you are either buying or selling in Japan, 5-Chome, Higashi-ku, 
Chase Commercial Letters of Credit offer you 
particular advantages. You are invited to consult 
with officers of our Foreign Department. They will 
be glad to explain how Chase facilities and ser- 
vices can simplify and speed your transactions 
with the Far East. pre 


Osaka, Japan 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 


TWENTY YEARS OF AVIATION PIONEERING HAVE BUILT 


WORLD-PROVED TWA 


A transportation system which offers you this combination of 
billion-mile experience, frequent de luxe flights, round-the- 
clock service... plus a complete network of convenient routes 
across the U.S. and overseas! 


Only 48 hours from coast to coast! That was big news in 1929 when 
TWA’s parent company inaugurated the service—using trains at night 
and planes during the day. It gave Americans an entirely new concept 
of distance. And since then, TWA has continued to change their 
concept of travel. 


First came better aircraft. TWA engineers pioneered in the devel- 
opment of the DC-1, DC-2 and DC-3, the 4-engine Stratoliner and, 
most recently, the luxurious 300-mph Constellation. They introduced 
major improvements such as pressurized cabins, automatic pilots, 
de-icers. Through the years, TWA planning brought more and more 
important cities within hours of each other ... with a network of 
routes stretching across the U.S. and through Europe, Africa and 
Asia. TWA found new ways to make air travel more comfortable, 
pleasant and fast. 


But it’s not routes alone, or speed alone, or service alone, or depend- 
ability alone that makes TWA stand out. It’s the happy combination 
of all these factors. And the real plus is TWA’s PEOPLE. Million-mile 
flight captains, capable hostesses, skilled maintenance technicians— 
all are part of TWA’s smoothly functioning team, working together to 
make your trip a delightful experience. They’re part of the world-wide 
world-proved airline preferred by over 1% million travelers a year. 


Across the U.S. and overseas... you can a on —= an 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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Developments by RCA scientists have made Television part of family life in homes of all incomes. 


4 by reseatch tis Reuision nto mere purses 


Remember when television 
was “just around the comer,” 
and guesses at receiver cost 
ranged to thousands of dollars? 
Came reality, and pessimists 
were wrong. Home television 
sets were reasonable, have 
grown more so year by year. 
One factor has been research 
at RCA Laboratories. In 1949, 
RCA scientists perfected the glass- 
and-metal picture tube—so adapt- 
able to mass production that sav- 
ings of 80% in tube cost were 
made. Again, these scientists and 
development engineers learned 


how to replace complex parts with 
less costly, and more efficient ma- 
terials. A third contribution was 
the use of versatile multiple-pur- 
pose tubes—so that one could do 
the work of several! 


Most important, the savings effected 
by RCA scientists have been quickly 
passed on to you, the consumer. RCA 
Laboratories is a great center of radio, 
television, and electronic research. It is 
indeed an institution which fits RCA 
products into more purses! 


See the latest in radio, television, and 
electronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 
West 49th Street, N. Y. Admission is 
free. Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Building, Radio City, N. Y. 


New RCA Victor 16-inch home televi- 
sion receiver, a leader in the 1950 line. 


ai) RABIOG CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Wotld Leader in Radio — First in Téfevision 


The World at His Fingertips 


To ease the problems of foreign trade, nothing 


can take the place of banking service on the spot. 


HAT’S what the importer or exporter has when 

he transacts his business through National City’s 
Head Office, branches throughout Greater New York 
or overseas branches. Each overseas office is staffed 
by people intimately familiar with business and trade 
conditions in their own area—and their knowledge is 
instantly available to every other National City branch. 


Close cooperation between branches provides the carefully coordinated, 
up-to-date information so helpful both in day-to-day operations and in the 
special problems which arise in the course of foreign trade. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 67 Branches Throughout Greater New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Fast in Wold Wide Banking 


52 OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
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Bank oF New York 


AND 


HietH AVENUE BANK 


Established 1784 


New Yorks 


First Commercial 
Bank 


eet 


Capital Funds over $35,000,000 


48 Wall Street * 530 Fifth Avenue 
63rd Street and Madison Avenue ¢ (73rd Street and Madison Avenue 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


world 


These cases... containing General Elec- 
tric motors, radios, refrigerators, light 
bulbs and many other products . . . are 
destined to bring comfort and pleasure 
to people throughout the world. 


Of equal importance in contributing to 
higher living standards are the techni- 


GENERAL @ 


cal advancements and scientific knowl- ‘ 
edge that General Electric develops 


and shares with other countries. 


Through its electrical equipment, ideas 
and methods, General Electric actually . 


exports “better living.” c-50 


ELECTRIC 


U.S.A. 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD...IN INDUSTRY AND HOME 


Go with a Guaranty 
Travelers Letter of Credit 


for Protection of Funds and Service Abroad 


Guaranty Travelers Letters of Credit can be drawn against for funds 
as needed the world over, and they make available to holders the 
exceptional facilities of our offices in Europe and of our correspond- 
ents, which are leading banks in all countries. 


Our branches in London, Paris, and Brussels are complete banks. 
Through years of friendly and helpful service these offices have be- 
come the headquarters for many American travelers, businessmen, 
and residents abroad. 


Guaranty Travelers Letters of Credit are obtainable at our offices 
and at many other banks throughout the United States. We shall 
welcome your inquiry for further information. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Capital Funds, $372,000,000 
140 Broadway Fifth Ave. at 44th St. | Madison Ave. at 60th St. Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 
New York i5 New York 18 New York 21 New York 20 


PARIS LONDON BRUSSELS 
4 Place de la Concorde 32 Lombard St., E. C. 3 Bush House, W. C. 2 27 Avenue des Arts 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Standard-Vacuum 
powers, fuels and lubricates 
them all... ; | aye 


HM HY 
Sak 


he planes, the ships, the trains, trugks 


and automobiles . . . engines, mathi 


boilers, lamps and every other/petroleum-using 
4 ’ 
Yes, people rely upon i ear . 


and its affiliated companigs all through the Far Eash, 


STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


STANDARD-VACUUM and its affiliated companies serve more than half the population of the 
world with the petroleum products essential to their economic growth and development, in... 


AUSTRALIA ¢ BURMA « CEYLON « CHINA « INDIA « INDO-CHINA * INDONESIA » JAPAN 
KENYA * MADAGASCAR « MALAYA + NEW ZEALAND » PAKISTAN © PHILIPPINES 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA * RHODESIA * SOUTH KOREA « SOUTH PACIFIC ISLANDS 
SOUTH WEST AFRICA * TANGANYIKA » THAILAND « UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


YOUR SAFETY IS 
OUR BUSINESS AT 


HEN you buy new tires, you want and expect to get long 
ve mileage, riding comfort and smart appearance, all at a fair 
price. But, above all else, you should 
demand safety, the most important 
requirement for today’s cars and 
driving conditions. 


Safety is the priceless ingre- 
dient that is built into every 
Firestone tire. All of the 
men and women of 
Firestone throughout the 
world know that precious 
lives depend on the high 
quality of the materials 
and the skill of the work- 
manship that go into our 
tires. 


So, when you buy a new 
car or replace the tires on 
your present car, remem- 
ber your safety is our 
business at Firestone. Make 
safety your business, too, by 
equipping your car with 
Firestone Super-Balloons. 


Copyright, 1950, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


World Wide 
Banking Service 
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“Outstanding Strength” for 114 Years 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


Foreign Exchange Foreign Collections 
Commercial Letters of Credit 
Complete Export and Import Financing 
Banking correspondents in principal cities throughout the world 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION Cable address: QUOSHAWMUT, BOSTON 
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A timely and unusual book... 


INDIA and the UNITED STATES 


By LAWRENCE K. ROSINGER 


This book analyses the political and 
economic relations of the U. S. with 
India, clarifying the policies of the 
newly emerging state, and giving a 
glimpse of what the future may bring. 
It discusses India’s economic needs, 
fear of economic domination, her criti- 
cism of the U. S., recent changes in 
policy which may aid American in- 


vestment, the struggle between India 
and Pakistan, the problem of Kashmir 
and Hyderabad, and the new com- 
plexion of affairs in the East after the 
loss of China to the Communists. 
Clearly and simply written, it will ap- 
peal to all students of foreign affairs 
and international relations. $2.75 


HALF OF ONE WORLD 


By FOSTER HAILEY 


An experienced New York Times foreign 
correspondent has written a clear, easy-to- 
read analysis of recent events in the Far 
East. He describes peoples and _ rulers, 
political and economic trends, and tells 


what is at stake for the West. “An illumi- 
nating book. It presents the revolution in 
Asia in its proper context . . .”—-CARLOS P, 
ROMULO “, .. a penetrating survey.”— 
CHARLES POORE, New York Times $3.00 


Natural Regions of 
the U.S.S.R. 


L. S. BERG writes a rare book, translated 
into English for the first time, on the geog- 
raphy of the vast U.S.S.R.—the various re- 
gions, characteristics, climate, relief, soils, 
vegetation and fauna. By the dean of liv- 
ing Soviet geographers. Illustrated with 
maps, photos, tables, etc. $10.00 


Russian 
Folklore 


Y. M. SOKOLOV’S complete, monumental 
history and analysis of the great wealth of 
Russian folklore contains many examples 
of tales, rhymes, songs, proverbs, riddles, 
old and modern folklore of the mills and 
factories. Included is a masterly study of 
the science of folklore itself. $10.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


° New York 11. 
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A NEW HIGH 


MODERN AMERICAN LIVING AT SEA 


IN SERVICE FOR... 


TRAVELERS avo SHIPPERS 


The shipper finding new markets, the im- 
porter seeking new supplies, the traveler 
in search of business or relaxation through- 
out the Mediterranean and Middle-East 
... all are served by the most modern 
passenger and cargo fleets in the world— 
American Export Lines. 


FOR TRAVELERS... ‘4 Aces”... 


Excalibur, Exochorda, Exeter, Excambion 
... fully air-conditioned and setting new 
standards of safe, luxurious transporta- 
tion. First Class only, all staterooms are 
living rooms by day, convertible at night 
for restful sleeping; connecting private 
bathrooms. Open air pools, lounges, inti- 
mate bars, unrivaled cuisine. Leaving 
New York every other Tuesday for Spain, 
France, Italy, Greece, Egypt, Red Sea, 
Lebanon and Syria. “LAGUARDIA”... 
20 knots, 18,000 tons, First Class and 
Tourist Class for 609 passengers monthly 
to Italy, Greece and Israel. Connecting 
shower or bath in all first class rooms. 


FOR SHIPPERS... 24 express cargo 
liners now plying essential trade routes to 
the Mediterranean, Black Sea, India, Red 
Sea, Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma. Modern 
Vessels, backed by 30 years of experience 
in international commerce and designed 
especially for routes served; providing 
about 200 sailings annually. 


TWO GREAT NEW STEAMERS! 


Now under construction ... the ‘Inde- 
pendence” and ‘‘Constitution” ... destined 
to be the most modern and luxurious pas- 
senger ships afloat. Early in 1951 these 
26,000-ton, 22'4-knot liners will provide 


trans-Atlantic express service to the Medi- 
terranean and all Europe via the sunny 


southern route. With the ‘4 Aces’, the 
“Independence” and “Constitution” will 
form the only trans-Atlantic fleet of com- 
pletely air-conditioned passenger liners. 


AMERICAN EXPoRT LINES 


Passenger and Freight Services 
39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON ° PHILADELPHIA * BALTIMORE * WASHINGTON « CHICACO 
SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES * PORTLAND ¢ SEATTLE * VANCOUVER 


creators of 


Bananas... fertile farmlands 


Bananas are temperamental. The lus- 
cious Gros Michel, for instance, craves 
the rich silts and bottom lands of Middle 
America . . . not the higher regions, 
cultivated and inhabited for centuries. 


To give the banana the land it loves, vast 
acres of plantations must be carved from 
dense jungle. Thick underbrush must be 
cleared, stagnant water drained from 
impenetrable swamps. Land — tillable, 
productive land—must be actually cre- 


ated from the haunts of snakes and 
malaria-carrying mosquitoes. 


Since the turn of the century, and for the 
first time in their existence, these once 
non-productive coastal regions have been 
harnessed for man’s use. As banana plan- 
tations come into being, so do inhabita- 
ble areas. 


So it goes. Through scientific cultiva- 
tion of wastelands, the banana industry 
creates new fertile farms for Middle 


America. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


80 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRITISH HONDURAS e* COLOMBIA « COSTA RICA e« CUBA e DOMINICAN REPUBLIC * ECUADOR 
EL SALVADOR « GUATEMALA * HONDURAS « JAMAICA, B.W.I. * NICARAGUA * PANAMA « CANAL ZONE 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD 
1950 


Parties, Parliaments and Press 


Edited by WALTER H. MALLORY 


“This, the twenty-third in an annual series, puts the standard almanacs 


to shame.”—The Saturday Review 


“Presents in a highly objective and authoritative fashion the essential 
political facts about all the nations of the world.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“The important facts, with names and dates, of recent political develop- 
ments can be turned up here with greater ease and speed than in any other 
reference book ...no more useful publication is issued.”"—-New York Times 


“A miniature encyclopedia... fulfills a great need in an able and dis- 
tinguished manner.”—San Francisco Chronicle $3.50 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS FOR THE 


COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
58 EAST 68 STREET, NEW YORK 21 
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[mn] Important Books on Foreign Affairs... 


THE UNITED STATES and SCANDINAVIA 


By Franklin D. Scott Introduction by Sumner Welles 
Foreword by Lithgow Osborne 


; be the control of the North Atlantic, the containment of Russia, and the con- 
tinuance of democratic forms of government, the Scandinavian countries play 
gallant and critical roles. This newest volume in the American Foreign Policy 
Library makes possible a much-needed understanding of these countries and of 
our policy toward them. $4.00 


THE UNITED STATES and the NEAR EAST 
New, Revised Edition By Ephraim A. Speiser 


Now more than ever important to a true understanding of the Near East and 
of our relations with it, this new edition has been brought up to date with 
numerous changes throughout the text and with a new chapter on recent events. 
American Foreign Policy Library. $3.75 


THE GERMAN CATASTROPHE 
By Friedrich Meinecke 


pee most distinguished of living German historians clarifies in this book the 
influences which ultimately led to the rise and the utter ruin of Hitler and 
his country. A revealing, and very human, document, of great importance to 


those concerned with the problems of Germany’s present and future. Translated 
by Sidney B. Fay. Frontispiece. $3.00 


CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS, 1949-50 Edited by Norman J. Padelford 


A compendium of provocative, up-to-date reading materials on major problems 
of present day world affairs, drawn from informed writing in American 

and foreign periodicals and documentary sources. 
References, maps, charts, paper covers, $2.50 


At all bookstores, or 
Rawal 
Cambridge 38, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS Aicen 
assachusetts 
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HARPER BOOKS of lasting Value... 
ROOSEVELT IN RETROSPECT 


A PROFILE IN HISTORY 


by JOHN GUNTHER. A famous writer’s brilliant contribution to 
history’s verdict on Franklin D, Roosevelt. Gunther has written the 
first book to deal objectively and impartially with the character, back- 
ground and career of this historical figure. Here is F.D.R.—life-size 
and human—in a book that will be as interesting to his detractors as to 
his admirers. $3.75 


ROOSEVELT AND HOPKINS 


by ROBERT E. SHERWOOD. A new, enlarged edition of a monu- 
mental work. Includes new material—discovered since original publi- 
cation—which throws new and revealing light on many questions. 
“More authoritative and interesting than ever..—CHARLES POORE, 
N. Y. Times. Illustrated. $6.00 


Final four volumes of 


THE PUBLIC PAPERS AND ADDRESSES 
OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Compiled with Special Material & Explanatory Notes by SAMUEL I. 
ROSENMAN. “A triumph of editing ... these volumes, and their 
predecessors, constitute the most comprehensive history of the Roose- 
velt era that we have."—HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune Book Review 


THE CALL TO BATTLE STATIONS, 1941 + HUMANITY ON 
THE DEFENSIVE, 1942 - THE TIDE TURNS, 1943 + VICTORY 
AND THE THRESHOLD OF PEACE, 1944-1945 


4 volumes, boxed, $40.00 + Special leather-bound edition, $75.00 


BOLD NEW PROGRAM 


by WILLARD R. ESPY, Staff Member, The Reader’s Digest. Mr. 
Espy discusses “Point 4” of President Truman’s inaugural address— 
U. S. aid for the world’s underdeveloped areas. He places the program 
in its historical context, clarifies the risks involved, and shows what 
must be done and where. The first comprehensive analysis of a pro- 
gram and a policy which may have larger implications for our country 
and the world than anything yet envisioned. $3.00 


At all bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16. Nee 


A clear, simple survey 
of the world’s 


political ideas and ideals 


AND THE 


by VERA MICHELES 
DEAN 


Editor of the Bulletin and Reports and 
Research Director of the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, Vera Dean has here 
performed the extraordinary feat of 
providing in one compact volume a 
thoroughly well-founded understand- 
ing of the entire relationship between 
Europe and the United States. 


@e“The accumulation of useful informa- 


tion and shrewd judgment embodied 
in Europe and the United States is 
valuable and stimulating, representing 
the play of a well-informed and coolly 
rational mind over the issues of the 
day. . . . Humane, and—in the best 
sense of a word that has almost van- 
ished from today’s vocabulary — toler- 
ant, Europe and the United States is a 
book to be studied and savored.” 

—N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 


$3.50 at your bookstore 


ALFRED * A* KNOPF, Publisher 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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The 
MiddleEast 
Bhizuea 


Authoritative quarterly of contemporary 
Middle East affairs 


In recent issues: 


Test of Democracy in Turkey 
— —Eleanor Bisbee 


Point Four and the Middle East 
— —George Hakim 


The Syrian Coups d’Etat of 1949 
— —Alford Carleton 


Hyderabad: Muslim Tragedy 
— —Wilfred Cantwell Smith 


TVA’s in the Middle East 
— —Feliks Bochenski and W. Diamond 


The Guardianship of the Suez Canal 
— —Halford L. Hoskins 


Literature on the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia — —George Rentz 


Also: Comment and Chronology—Docu- 
ments — Economic Review Articles — 
Book Reviews—Bibliography of Periodi- 
cal Literature 


Special Introductory Offer 


The July 1950 issue free with new subscrip- 
tions starting in October. Just mail the at- 
tached coupon promptly with your remittance, 


THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL 
1830 Nineteenth St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


I enclose: 


(2 $6.00 for 1-year subscription and 

(0 $11.00 for 2-year subscription July 1950 
( $15.00 for 3-year subscription issue 
Name: 

Address: 
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OXFORD BOOKS 
On Contemporary Fistory and Politics 


The Unity of 
European History 


A POLITICAL AND CULTURAL SURVEY 


by JOHN BOWLE 
Author of Western Political Thought 


Provides invaluable background material on an urgent political 
problem—the stabilization of Europe. It gives a compact and 
masterly picture of the unity and development of the great cosmo- 
politan traditions of Europe, relates economic and cultural achieve- 
ment to the political background, and sets mythologies of current 


nationalism in their place. “Stimulating . . . Provokes a variety 
of questions and yields interest on every page.”—Times Literary 
Supplement (London) $4.00 


Austria 


By E. H. BUSCHBECK. Essential background knowledge about 
a pivotal Marshall Plan country. It shows the international signifi- 
cance of Austria’s position, and surveys thoroughly her federal 
character, economic structure, cultural achievements and present 
conditions. $3.50 


Western Political Thought 


By JOHN BOWLE. “Recommended as a reliable one-volume in- 
troduction to the historical cultures out of which Western political 
thought has grown.”—The Review of Politics. $4.50 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (jay 


114 Fifth Avenue ; New York, 11 wy 


THE ECONOMICS OF 
FREEDOM 


The Progress and Future of Aid to Europe 


By HOWARD S. ELLIS. 
With an Introduction by DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


For more than a year a group of men experienced in economic, political 
and military affairs, with General Dwight D. Eisenhower as chairman, has 
been making an objective study of American aid to Europe to determine 
whether it is accomplishing its purposes, where the money goes, how it is 
being used, what the European countries are doing to help themselves, 
whether Europe will still need American aid after 1952 when the European 
Recovery Program is scheduled to end. 


The fruit of this extensive study is made available to the public through 
this detailed report. It was written by Professor Howard S. Ellis, past 
President of the American Economic Association, with the assistance of 
a research staff which included distinguished economists and political and 
military experts. 


First, the author sets forth the political and economic aims of the 
Marshall Plan, surveys the resources and needs of Western Europe and 
H analyzes its financial institutions. Then he takes up the key countries one 
by one, describing in each the postwar economic situation, assessing the 
: needs and appraising the contribution of the ECA. The prospect. for 
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